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By Rev. L. Eichelberger, A.M., Winchester, Va. 


Man, conscious of a higher dignity, is ever seeking to attain 
it. Dissatisfied with the present he grasps the future, and 
presses on in its attainment Success, if success he has, ani- 
mates only to renewed exertion; and increased efforts, each 
still greater than the former, characterize human pursuit. 
Still, in the expressive words of the poet, “ Curt@ nescio quid 
semper abest rei,” something, I know not what, is always 
wanting to success, 

Such is man as developed in life, and such being human 
nature, his character must remain essentially the same. Happy 
is he, therefore, in the language of some writer: “Cui Deus 
obtulit parca manu, quod satis est.” Human nature, how- 
ever, is not satisfied, and never will be, except only as con- 
trolled by a nobler and diviner principle. Like the troubled 
water it is restless, and presses onward in its course, sometimes 
realizing its objects or fancying it has done so, but in the end 
too often reaping bitter disappointment. The object recedes 
in proportion to the eagerness of the pursuit, till finally it van- 
ishes altogether, or leads the incautious pursuer into a labyrinth 
so dark and difficult that escape is impracticable. Only im- 
agined good, if not fafal error, is the consequence. 
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As is man, so are communities and societies at large. Com- 
pounded of individuals, it must partake of the characteristics 
inherent in the elements composing it. It is itself but the ag- 
gregation of united constituents acting in the mass. What 
attaches therefore to man as a constituent, must attach to so- 
ciety itself. ‘The one is but the type and representative of the 
other, and what is predicated of the former must be true of the 
Jatter ; consequently, if analyzed, no other result can be pro- 
duced. Society, then, itself is as restless as the elements that 
compose it, and wanting fixedness and stability, it is tossed to 
and fro, vibrating as contingent breezes may direct it. ‘The 
wind that is most boisterous generally controls its course and 
decides its destiny. 

The view of human nature we have given, whether of 
man in his isolated condition or associated in society, is not too 
highly colored. What is here predicated of him, is but the 
history of his race however partially exhibited, and is but too 
sadly confirmed by experience. It is seen in every department 
of life, and in reference to all its objects. You need but turn to 
the record of past ages, and you find it abundantly confirmed. 
Greece and Rome, with the nations that preceded them, are 
but so many illustrations of its truth, and should stand as mon- 
uments for the instruction of future ages, could their lessons 
be discerned. Then in letters, in science, in the arts, in gov- 
ernment and religion, the human mind had pressed on its con- 
quests, till like Alexander and his victories, there seemed no 
more worlds to subdue. Its advance in letters and science, at 
the period referred to, was but the effort of a boundless ambi- 
tion to get knowledge, and to be wise above what is written. 
Even the more ancient cycles of time had their magi, learned 
in the knowledge of the East, long before Greece itself emerged 
from darkness, or the first dim rays of civilization dawned upon 
her horizon. History tells us that Africa herself, in that dis- 
tant age, was not unlearned, and that some of the most ab- 
struse of the sciences were there cradled and reared to full 
maturity. But Grecian soil seemed most congenial to the 
growth of literature. Here, fanned by its sunny breezes, and 
watered by refreshing streams from consecrated hills and 
groves, it struck deep its roots, and spread out its branches till 
it overshadowed the land. In poetry Homer, the first and 
last in his line, by inspiration of the muses, tuned the lyre to 
strains that have remained the admiration of all succeeding 
ages. Orpheus, too, gave inspiration to nature bending in 
listless attention to song, whilst Amphion, by its magic power, 
is said to have reared the walls of Thebes, subsequently not 
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less illustrious for the patriotic virtues of Epaminondas, than 
for her poet Pindar. But not less renowned were her orators 
than her poets, and the fame of her Demosthenes and Pericles 
can never perish. In philosophy, metaphysical and moral, 
she had her Lyceuin and Academy, and the systems of Aristo- 
tle and Plato have divided mankind to the present day, form- 
ing the basis of all subsequent investigation and governing in 
its results, the one the sensual, and the other the ideal, as the 
source of all human knowledge; and so complete in theory 
that it remains to be determined, whether modern schools have 
done more than carried out the principles of the systems re- 
ferred to. 

In government also, her progress was the same. F'rom sav- 
age life and simplest forms of association, we see republics 
reared by Grecian states, the model and admiration of all suc- 
ceeding ages. If governments, as the result of human skill 
and the embodiment of the best principles of political science, 
would abide, surely the republics of Athens and Lacedemon 
should have remained ; the one founded on the wisdom, and 
the other upon the rigid virtues, of their respective legislators. 
But the wisdom of a Solon and the integrity of a Lycurgus, 
with the keen researches of Aristotle superadded, could not 
make them endure. 

In religion it was the same, and exhibits the same restless 
and onward movement of the human mind, but here more 
dark and obscure from the moral darkness that enshrouded it. 
Suill its efforts were remarkable, and were bounded only by 
the veil of impenetrable mystery that fettered it; for not re- 
taining the knowledge of the true God as revealed by himself, 
idolatry and superstition would be substituted in its place. 
Here the mind could not exert an energy it did not possess, 
and powers it had lost. The crude forms of Paganism were 
therefore the best results it could produce, and however im- 
proved its theories, it was but Paganism still. The most re- 
fined mythology could go no further, and conscious of the 
fruitless task it was forced to confess its ignorance. Whilst 
Socrates assumed the being of a God, he could know nothing 
with certainty of the immortality to which he aspired. 

The history of Greece, in the particulars and aspects re- 
ferred to, is but repeated in the progress of the Roman empire, 
and the development of human nature, as again exhibited in 
its experience, need not be repeated. Still the lesson it teaches 
must not be forgotten. It must not be forgotten, that Rome 
stood for centuries the proud mistress of the world and con- 
trolled a boundless empire. She had, too, her poets and her 
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orators, her schools and her philosophy, her statesmen and her 
victorious generals, but Rome fell and her mighty empire 
with her. 

As was the progress of the human mind, and its develop- 
ment in ancient days, so is it now. Our own age bears tes- 
timony to the same restless ambition and onward effort in all 
the departments of life, and makes its impress upon all the in- 
stitutions of society. ‘Tossed to and fro, like a ship at sea, we 
are carried along by countless breezes that fill the sail, and, 
made presumptuous by the boldness of past experiments, we 
press on in the march of enterprise and improvement without 
regard to consequences, provided only our progress be not im- 
peded. And who will not say, that the advance we have made 
is not astounding, both in boldness and experiment and in its 
actual results, ours casting into the shade and sinking into in- 
significancy the ages that have preceded it? So great and so 
rapid are the developments of the day we live in, that a new 
era seems to have dawned upon the world, and the human in- 
tellect, as if aroused from the slumber of ages, and strength- 
ened by past inaction, starts anew in its onward course of im- 
provement. In letters and the various departments of litera- 
ture and science, we seem to have reached the utmost heights 
to which the wildest ambition could aspire. Despising the 
ancients, even as jejune and insipid, and their best productions 
no longer as suitable models for imitation, the age has formed 
a literature for itself, and now literally “to the making of books 
there is no end.” In the arts and sciences new theories and 
new systems have followed on in such rapid succession as to 
bewilder, by their novelty, boldness and pretensions. In the 
philosophy of life and mechanics, invention is added to inven- 
tion, and improvement to improvement, till piled like Ossa 
upon Pelion, the utmost stretch of human discovery seems to 
have been gained. 'To the age we live in it was reserved to 
understand and control the elements of nature, and, by govern- 
ing them aright, subdue nature herself. Land and sea are 
now traversed successfully by the force of an element adequate 
to the utmost wants of life, and limited only by inadequate 
strength in the material supplied by nature to confine it. Time 
and space and distance are annihilated altogether, and king- 
doms and continents, disjoined by nature, are again success- 
fully united by the magic of art. Whether human admiration 
will be bounded by the wonders of electro-magnetism as now 
developed, or whether triumphs remain for science to achieve, 
time only can reveal. 
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In government, and morals and religion, we have made the 
same onward progress. Investigating minutely the principles 
of the former, and trying them by the fixed maxims of a sound 
political economy, we have reared the foundations of a gov- 
ernment that we judged must be commensurate with time 
itself. Based upon what was deemed the broadest principles 
of political union, and surrounded by the best safeguards the 
wisest heads and purest hearts could give it, we rejoiced over 
it as perpetual. In morals and religion we have developed all 
the resources of human contrivance, refining and improving 
even upon revelation itself, till surely the very acme of ethics 
and theology is attained. We have now systems, and rules, 
and dogmas and doctrines, good and bad, rational and absurd, 
multiplied ad infinitum, till surely the wildest fanatic can be 
accommodated, whilst of sects and tribes and parties and 
isms the proper name is legion, for you cannot number them. 

Such as we have now exhibited is the progress of the age 
we live in, and its supposed advance upon the past. Its 
triumphs, compared with ages gone by, may be such indeed as 
to give complacency to the mind studious of contrivance, and 
flatter human pride to its utmost desire. In some departments 
of life the progress may be real, and certainly is. Science, 
guided by the utilitarian spirit of the age, has doubtless added 
to the advantages and benefits of life. But how far society 
as a whole, especially in its moral and religious aspects, is ad- 
vanced, remains to be seen. Every discovery may not prove 
a blessing in its results, and developments for evil as well as 
good must be expected, as the one usually will be foynd an 
attendant upon the other. But assuming the progress made 
to be real and fraught with the benefits expected — assuming 
that in literature, science and the arts of life, we have ad- 
vanced as is supposed, and that in government and religion 
we have reached the utmost perfection, which we should hes- 
itate to admit, are the results such as to make them abiding ? 
Will they stand the test of experiment, and be adequate to 
control the adverse influences of life? Will they be sufficient 
to meet the wants of society, and the mutations, in its social, 
civil and moral relations, to which it must necessarily be ex- 
posed? Are these results of advanced civilization and refine- 
ment, these deductions of improved. science and experiment, 
fixed upon a basis broad and firm enough to resist the angry 
and turbid current of opposing elements beating against them. 
And if not; if they are without adequate strength in then- 
selves to endure, if they are unable to resist the overwheloring 
turrent of autagonistic principles that time and its revolutions 
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must array against them, what additional element is requisite 
to give them durability? It is to the candid and impartial 
consideration of the questions here propounded, we propose 
to invite attention in the following pages. 

I. The first question that presents itself is, whether society 
and its institutions, as now constituted and developed, have in 
them the requisite principles of durability. In considering 
the inquiry here presented, we assume in behalf of the institu- 
tions of society the utmost progress they are said to have made, 
and give to them the benefit of all the advantages directly or 
indirectly resulting from their utmost improvement. We allow 
them the highest degree of perfection claimed as resulting from 
the deductions and discoveries of past and present ages. We 
ascribe to them all that the utmost refinement and civilization 
can demand, and thus fortified and supported, we press the 
inquiry referred to, will they abide? Have they the requisite 
elements of durability to preserve them? We believe they 
have not, and that a free and candid examination of the ques- 
tion will establish this result, however painful and mortifying 
its admission may be. 

1. Wesee nothing in the progress of letters, and the in- 
Jluences of a refined taste and literature to secure such result. 
Whether, in this department, we have made any great advance 
upon the ancients is a question that might admit of discussion. 
Whether in elegance and purity of style and force of language, 
if not in other important requisites, they are not still our supe- 
riors, is undetermined. But allowing to modern literature all 
that it can claim, we question greatly if it has not lost in pre- 
cision and power of expression, all that it has gained in taste 
and a refined diction. Have the sublime verses of Homer, 
the sweet songs of Anacreon and Pindar, the Aineid of Virgil 
and the odes of Horace been really surpassed in some of the 
elements of perfection as writers they possessed, and if so, by 
whom? Have not Demosthenes and Cicero, in some perfec- 
tions of the orator and forensic eloquence, remained unrival- 
led? Have Herodotus and Xenophon and Livy and others 
been greatly surpassed in the department of history and the 
essential requisites of the historian, and have the rules of a 
sound and correct criticism heen greatly improved upon, in 
their elements, since the days of Longinus and of Cicero? 
But admitting our progress in literature and its varied depart- 
ments, and also its more.general diffusion, what is there in it 
to give durability to the institutions of society that Grecian and 
Roman literature did not possess? Assuming, too, in our fa- 
vor the invention of the art of printing, the multiplication of 
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books, and the greater diffusion of learning as its consequence, 
still such is the wide spread mischief of an impure and vicious 
literature, tainting with its pollution the fountain of life, that 
we know not which most preponderates from the discovery re- 
ferred to, the good or the evil. But allowing the former to 
prevail, still what is there in the productions of the age, and 
in the mass of its refined and varied literature, to preserve so- 
ciety and save its institutions from decay, that the more solid 
instructions of the ancients did not possess. We fear there is 
nothing and that time will so reveal it. 

2. But in the theories of an improved philosophy, may we 
not find the security we are in search of. If by an improved 
philosophy we mean an absolute knowledge of mind and 
matter, and of the laws by which they are impelled and act 
upon each other, we fear that modern skill has but little to 
boast of or arrogate to itself. Apart from revelation and its 
sublime teachings in this department of knowledge, the abso- 
lute certainty is, that but little advance has been made upon 
the ancients, and wherein progress has been made, its tendency 
too often has been in support of principles evidently vicious, © 
immoral and disorganizing in their influence. From their 
conservative power we think society has but little to hope, 
and if not held together by other and stronger cords than those 
formed by the modern theories of an infidel philosophy, like a 
wrecked vessel upon the shoals of a tempestuous sea, without 
revelation as a pilot to direct its course, it must soon go to 
pieces. 

We have heretofore said, that the systems of Aristotle and 
Plato have divided between themselves the speculations (for 
they merit no better name) of philosophy to the present time. 
“Whoever,” in the language of a late writer, “believes that 
all our ideas are derived from external sources through the 
senses, and all real knowledge from experiment; that God 
has given man the peculiar faculty of reason, as the only safe 
guide through the perilous paths of life; and that to do the 
right thing in the right place, To Er xa KAAQS, is the highest 
human wisdom,—he is a follower of Aristotle. Whoever, on 
the other hand, yields himself to a belief in innate ideas ; who- 
ever confides in the exalting faith that there is ‘a Divinity that 
stirs within us,’ and that despite ‘this muddy vesture of decay 
that hems us in,’ the Author of our being holds direct com- 
munion with our souls, regulating our impulses, guiding our 
instincts, and infusing into us that ‘longing after immortality,’ 
which sustains the struggling spirit through the great Mayr, 
Adgaveros Of the universe,—he is a disciple of Plato the divine.” 
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The fact that both systems have remained to the present day 
the subject of dispute and controversy, proves that neither ts 
correct, and that the one cannot claim absolute truth to itself 
independent of the other. “The truly wise, the genuine 
Christian,” in the language of the same writer, “will perhaps 
endeavor in his practice to unite the virtues of both systems, 
and, in conformity with the Apostolic injunction, perfect his 
faith by his works, and thus consummate the civilization of 
mankind.” Apart from this, and as the results of philosophy 
alone, the nature and objects of which have so sadly been 
perverted, society and its constitutions, as we have said, have 
at best but little to hope for. Abused as it has been, and ever 
may be, its tendency is too evidently adverse to the teachings 
of revelation, and its conclusions, under the guidance of an 
infidel age, too insecure and uncertain to base upon it the 
hopes of man. ‘Tortured as it will be by corrupt minds, and 
perverted to the ends of vice and irreligion, especially in an 
irreligious age, the virtuous and good have nothing to hope 
from it. Deism, Fourierism, Socialism, and other isms as ex- 
pedients in opposition to revelation, may be strengthened by 
it, but whether, if successful, they will answer the ends of so- 
ciety and be adequate to preserve its institutions, time will 
reveal. In these remarks we have of course considered the 
teachings of philosophy apart from and independent of reve- 
lation, and have reasoned accordingly. 

3. But may not science and the arts of life, as now im- 
proved and perfected, prove a sufficient basis for society and 
its interests to rest upon? We admit the unprecedented pro- 
gress of physical science, and its successful application to the 
arts of life. Its achievements have been such as to dazzle 
and bewilder, and the mind, in its amazement, is at a loss 
which to admire most, the intricacy of contrivance and mag- 
nitude of machinery and of power, or the results that are pro- 
duced and their influence upon the operations and business of 
life. Passing by other improvements, the successful applica- 
tion of steam power, as a motive agent, to almost all the de- 
partments of mechanics, in itself is destined to effect a total 
revolution in the various branches of industrial pursuit, re- 
quiring heretofore the joint labor of man and beast to perform 
them. It has in fact already done so. The products of the 
soil and of commerce, however gross and cumbrous, are now 
transported without either, and not only the remote portions of 
the same country, but distant ports and continents are joined 
together by its magic force. Time and labor are now measur- 
ably dispensed with, and that which once was the work of 
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ages, is now as it were but the business of a day. Magnetic 
induction, too, has been brought in to perfect what the motive 
force of steam had not effected, and under the control of sci- 
ence is made subservient to the communication of thought 
with a velocity equalled only by the rapidity of thought itself. 
It now only remains for man to think, and time will show 
whether the next onward movement, in this march of im- 
provement, will not be some machine for this, so as to relieve 
both mind and body from the drudgery of labor. These, how- 
ever, cannot give durability to the institutions of society, nor 
do they claim to do so. 

4. Another power also has been brought into requisition, 
too important to be overlooked, we mean the power of asso- 
ciated intellect and wealth. What was too difficult for indi- 
vidual eriterprise, or too slow in its accomplishment for the 
electric speed of the age we live in, is now readily effected by 
this almost boundless power of combination. If knowledge 
and wealth are both power, how irresistible, then, their united 
energy! By its potent touch barren hills are made fertile 
plains, mountains are cut down and levelled with the sea, and 
mount Athos no longer stands solitary and alone on the page 
of classic history, to excite the admiration of the world. ‘The 
sea itself is now made to recede, and where “its proud waves 
lashed the shore,” commerce claims its soil as her own.— 
Towns and cities spring up as by enchantment, their stately 
palaces are reared in a day, and the Pantheon and Parthenon, 
the perfection of ancient art and the pride of both Greece and 
Rome, are no longer adequate models for the imitation of mod- 
ern grandeur. 

These, all these are the results of modern science, and of 
our progress in its application to the arts of life. Will the in- 
stitutions of society and society itself find in them the con- 
servative power they require? Will they save them from final 
decay, and will civilization itself ultimately be the gainer by 
them? We trow not. We fear they have not the power of 
durability, and that considered in themselves, apart from other 
influences, they may not only perish, but society and its inter- 
ests, now so proudly eminent, may perish with them. Thebes 
once had a hundred gates and her golden towers. Babylon 
was once the proud mistress of the East, defended by massy 
walls and adorned with palaces and gardens floating in the 
air. Athens and other cities of Greece were renowned for all 
that was elegant in literature and the arts, and Rome stood the 
queen of empires and mistress of the world; but the tooth of 
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time has crushed them all. They wanted something more 
than the perfection of art and marble to make them abide. 
Becoming “vain in their imaginations, their foolish heart was 
darkened. Professing themselves to be wise, they became 
fools; and even as they did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind, to do 
those things which are not convenient.” Their downfall, con- 
sequently, was inevitable, and Paul, speaking by inspiration 
of God, assigns the reason for it. 

5. But if neither letters, science nor the arts of life, how- 
ever developed affd perfected, can give security to the interests 
of society, may not government and the laws under it be so 
modelled and constructed as to supply the defect. In the 
structure of government, and a skilful analysis of the social 
compact, the human mind has not lagged behind in its pro- 
gress to perfection. Here, as in other things, the utmost pos- 
sible advance has been made. Aided by the experience of the 
old world, which had tested the power and strength of govern- 
ment in all its forms, having too the advantage of a thorough 
knowledge of their benefits and defects, their sources of 
strength and grounds of weakness, in what they had legislated 
too much, and in what not enough — analysing also the prin- 
ciples of the science, so as to incorporate into it only that which 
was essential to stability, and not incompatible with the rights 
of the governed, we have sought to rear the fabric of govern- 
ment so that nothing should be wanting to its complete struc- 
ture, that we might present it to the world as a model for the 
imitation of all succeeding ages in the science of civil econ- 
omy. We have framed the model, and have now tested its 
operation for more than half a century. Perhaps it is a just 
advance upon all former efforts, and as perfect as human skill 
and contrivance could make it. At least it is so regarded and 
no doubt justly. It was the work of an age purified by the 
sacrifice of the blood and treasure of the country, spent in de- 
fence of human rights and in resistance to oppression. It was 
put together by the wisest heads and best hearts that age had 
produced. It was subjected to the rigid scrutiny of men who 
sought to secure by it not their own, but their country’s good. 
They have left it as the best legacy they had to bequeath to 
posterity, and the experience of half a century proves that 
they were not mistaken in their estimate of its worth. It is 
pronably then the best that human skill could devise, or 
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and the fearful experiment that time will require? Are its el- 
ements such as to enable it to resist the terrible shock of an- 
tagonistic interests from within, as well as resistance from with- 
out? We trust it may. For it we would all most fervently 
pray and to preserve it in its purity would sacrifice our all. 

ut in what is our hope? Is it in the perfection of govern- 
ment in itself considered? Is it in the skill of political sci- 
ence, or the exactness with which its principles have been un- 
derstood and combined? In these respects we may not be 
much in advance of the ancients. Athens and Lacedemon 
imagined the same. They had incorporated the same ele- 
ments in their systems, and employed the same skill in their 
construction. Lacedemon especially sought to give dura- 
bility to its system by superadding the stern virtue of its 
citizens. But did it abide? Did either Athens or Sparta, 
with all the polish of the one and rigid virtue of the other, 
remain? They did not and could not; not because of the 
imperfection of government, but because of the imperfection 
of virtue. Theirs was not the virtue of a pure religion. It 
was but submission to authority, the submission of the weaker 
to the stronger power. Jt was rigid virtue from necessity. 
They required a purer motive to obedience and the principles 
of a purer morality. Their theology imparted no true know- 
ledge of God, the practice of which would be pleasing in his 
sight, but substituted for it the licentiousnes, and superstitions 
of a degrading mythology. Their civil economy was there- 
fore doomed to pass away, being inadequate in itself without 
the aid of a pure religion. and ours without a similar support 
must ultimately do the same. We must have the religion of 
the Bible to perpetuate it, and the virtues it enjoins to sustain 
it. We must have its divine teachings and solemn sanctions 
as adequate motives to obedience. Without these our experi- 
ment will be in vain and fruitless, however strong the cords of 
government otherwise cemented. 

6. Nor will morality alone in itself be sufficient. It must 
be the morality of the Bible. \t must be a morality spring- 
ing from just views of God, and the obligations due to him. 
The divine law itself must be our standard of right and wrong, 
and not the crude and loose teachings of men. Systems of 
moral ethics are easily framed and digested, and as easily ac- 
commodated to the character of the times they are intended to 
subserve. ‘hey may be good or bad, virtuous or licentious, 
according to the character of the source from which they 
spring. “Ye shall know them by their fruits. Do men gather 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles? Even so every good tree 
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bringeth forth good fruit; but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil 
fruit. Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.” The 
morality of Hume, of Gibbon or Voltaire, would be very dif- 
ferent from the morality of the Bible, and their ethics would 
be accordingly. ‘Their systems might be plausible and suited 
to the moral sense of infidelity, but not that of a religion “pure 
and undefiled before God and man.” Nor is it the morality 
of antiquity that we need. The teachings of Zeno, of So- 
crates, of Cicero or of Seneca, might justly be commended 
for the age in which they lived, and the dim light of nature 
on which they were based, but the christian’world has given 
to it a better revelation, even “the sure word of prophecy,” 
and its principles of morality are to be governed by it. We 
need, therefore, the moral teachings of the Bible, and not the 
ethics of men, to guide our course, and to govern equally in 
the duties we owe both to God and man. 

But if neither literature, science and the arts of life, nor yet 
the best systems of political economy or morality will give to 
society adequate security, what is there that can supply it? 
Is there such conservative principle for the institutions of time, 
and whence the source from which it can be derived? , This 
brings us to the next general step in our inquiries, in answer 
to which we reply : 

II. ‘That there must be such conservative power for society, 
and that its institutions cannot abide without it. God doubt- 
less designed man in his social condition, as a constituent of 
society, to be the subject of his government as fully and com- 
pletely as in his individual character. ‘The personal relations 
man sustains to him as such are neither forfeited nor destroyed. 
‘They remain in fall force, and with all their binding obliga- 
tion, as fully as before the social compact was formed. This 
cannot be doubted fora moment, and if. it were, this fact itself 
would be adequate proof of idiocrasy in the subject of it, and 
of his fitness for an association with lunacy rather than with 
the society of rational beings. If the force of these anterior 
obligations remain then binding as fully as before, and man’s 
new relation as a member of society cannot destroy them, and 
as society itself, as heretofore shown, is but the aggregation of 
individuals in the social compact for their common good, it fol- 
lows, necessarily, that the mass itself must be bound asa 
whole. And this is just the position of society, and of com- 
munities in their social and moral relations. In passing from 
their individual to their social condition, as members of society 
and subjects of government, they have surrendered nothing in 
regard tu God aud his requirements, whatever they may have 
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given up in regard to each other. Communities and govern- 
ments, therefore, are as much subject, morally, to divine law, 
as were the individuals composing them. ‘They must be so 
from necessity and the nature of the case. Any other suppo- 
sition would be an argumentum ad absurdum. Besides, the 
Creator intended man for his social and civil relations, and 
would not be likely to annul the divine relations under which 
those relations alone could be adequately guarded and sus- 
tained. This is self-evident and needs no argument to illus- 
trate or defend it. 

Such, then, being man’s position as a member of the social 
compact and of society itself, resulting as a consequence from 
man’s social being ; and communities and governments them- 
selves being formed in obedience to the divine will, it follows . 
that they are not left without the possibility of some adequate 
power to preserve them. ‘This doubtless was given from the 
beginning, and fully and clearly revealed to man ; but “loving 
darkness more than light,” he chose to close his eyes against 
the truth, and resist its power, because his deeds were evil. In 
Gen. 6: 5. God says of man: “That every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart was only evil continually.” ‘This was 
his character, as Jehovah himself testifies, almost from the be- 
ginning, at which time already it is added: “That the wick- 
edness of man was great in the earth.” ‘This fearful account 
of human depravity, and the rapid increase of wickedness in 
the earth, even at this eargy period, is given by God himself, and 
plainly intimates that the conservative restrictions and sanc- 
tions ordained by him were soon obliterated from the human 
mind. The Apostle says of them: “That when they knew 
God, they glorified him not as God, neither were thankful, but 
became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was 
darkened. Professing themselves to be wise, they became 
fools; and changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an 
image made like unto corruptible man, and to birds, and four 
footed beasts, and creeping things. Wherefore God also gave 
them up to uncleanness.” Rom. 1: 18-32. This is the 
Apostle’s argument, and shows that the Gentile nations reject- 
ing God, and consequently the sanctions He ordained, were 
given up by him to reap the fruit of their own doing. These 
divine sanctions were such, we believe, as fully to meet all 
the wants of man, social, civil and religious, and secure hu- 
man happiness. These being lost sight of, we must go back 
to God again, and seek in him and in his appointments the 
security we need. It can be derived from no other source, 
aud society and its institutions can find safety on no other 
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basis than that of conformity to his will. The wisdom and 
perfection of human organism, however great in itself and of 
itself, cannot give it. Infinite wisdom alone is adequate to 
supply it. But this God has manifested only in his word. 
Hence we add: 

Finally, That the Bible alone gives this adequate security, 
and that human organism, however complete, can possess it 
on no other basis.. This @ fortiori must necessarily be infer- 
red. It follows, also, from the views already presented, the 
arguments they have embodied, and the conclusions they in- 
volve. ‘The facts exhibited in regard to the past history of 
man, and the institutions of society in all ages of the world, 
abundantly establish it. ‘They are the melancholy records of 
time; the sad monuments of-imperfection marked upon the 
wisest efforts of man that never can be effaced. They are 
God’s own witnesses of the folly of man guided by himself. 
These facts, then, we desire the reader to retain, whilst we 
proceed to illustrate further the conclusion before us. That 
the Bible, then, is the only basis adequate to give security to 
the institutions of society, and human organism in general, 
we infer: 

Ist. From the fact that God did not sanction its existence in- 
dependent of himself. "This follows from the sovereignty of God. 
As King of kings and Lord of lords, above all men and over all, 
his own will would ordain the law under which his creatures 
should exist, and the authority by witich they should be bound. 
That law would be in accordance with the nature of his own 
being, and would be based upon it. The nature of the case 
would require subjection to it on the part of man. In fact he 
could not escape from it. God would necessarily institute 
such requirements as infinite wisdom would dictate as essential, 
and his position as a sovereign would require their enforce- 
ment. This would follow from the relation that had been in- 
stituted. Hence we read, that when God created man, he 
allowed him the use of all the trees of the garden in which 
he had been placed, except “the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil,” and in regard to it added the penalty : “In the 
day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” Gen. 2: 17. 
But previously we read, that “God blessed the seventh day 
and sanctified it ; because that in it he had rested from all his 
work which he had made.” This sanctification of the day im- 
plied in itself the obligation to its observance, and God's re- 
quirement as such. Again, after the transgression, God says 
to Adam: “Because thou hast hearkened unto the voice of 
thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree of which I commanded 
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thee, saying, Thou shalt not eat of it: cursed is the ground 
for thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy 
life. ‘Thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee; and 
thou shalt eat the herb of the field: In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread, till thou return ueto the ground ; for out 
of it wast thon taken: for dust thou art and unto dust shalt 
thou return.” Here we learn, even in the case of Adam, that 
his Creator not only had enjoined restrictions, but had added 
suitable sanctions to enforce them, and that it was the viola- 
tion of these restrictions that caused his punishment. With 
the nature and justice of these restrictions and the punishment 
of the violation, we have nothing to do. We only refer to 
the facts recorded, to show that even in the case of Adam, and 
the favored circumstances of his position, God regarded him 
as under obligations to obedience and punished his disobedi- 
ence. In other words, that as sovereign he did not leave Adam 
independent of divine authority, but bound him to its observ- 
ance. Much less then, subsequently, when Adam had fallen 
and his position in regard to God was changed from a state of 
innocency and holiness to that of wansgression, would God 
leave him or his posterity to act independent of his control. 
Subsequently, when Cain and Abel had offered gifis unto 
the Lord, and Cain was angry because the offering of his 
brother had been accepted and his not, the Lord said unto 
Cain: “Why art thou wroth? and why is thy countenance 
fallen? If thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted?” 
Here we see that the posterity of Adam were likewise under 
obligations to obedience, and that the divine favor in their be- 
half was made to depend upon their conformity to his will. 
Again, God says to Cain: “If thou doest not well, sin lieth at 
the door,” which imports the same. When God determined 
to destroy the world by the flood, we read in regard to it, that 
it was corrupt and filled with violence. “And God looked 
upon the earth, and behold it was corrupt; for all flesh had 
corrupted his way upon the earth. And God said unto Noah, 
The end of all flesh is come before me; for the earth is filled 
with violence through them: and behold I will destroy them 
with the earth.”” Here we have given the cause of man’s des- 
truction, implying both divine authority and obligation to obe- 
dience. The same condition is observed in the terms of the 
covenant made with Abraham: “ Walk before me and be thou 
perfect.” The same condition is again observed in the re- 
newal of the covenant with Abraham’s posterity. To Isaac 
at Gerar the Lord said: “I will make thy seed to multiply as 
the stars of heaven, and will give unto thy seed all these coun- 
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tries; and in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed: because that Abraham obeyed my voice, and kept 
my charge, my commandments, my statutes and my laws.” 
Here we are more specifically informed that Abraham’s obedi- 
ence was involved in the covenant God had made with him, 
and that on account of his obedience, to which God testifies 
himself, not only his posterity, but all the nations of the earth 
should be blessed. The condition was still the same, as again 
and again verified by God to Moses, through whom he more 
fully revealed the law itself, and the extent of its requirements. 
At Sinai he said to him: “Thus shalt thou say to the house 
of Jacob, and tell the children of Israel, if ye will obey my 
voice and keep my covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar trea- 
sure unto me,” &c. Exod. 19: 3-5. Paul, in the first chap- 
ter of his Epistle to the Romans, already referred to, proves 
that the Gentile nations were under a like obligation to ac- 
knowledge God and walk in his ways; that “the wrath of God 
is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness, and unrighte- 
ousness of men, who hold the truth in unrighteousness ;” and 
that “they are without excuse,” because “the invisible things 
of him from the creation of the world are already seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, even his eternal power 
and Godhead.” ‘This acknowledgment of God, therefore, 
and conformity to his will, under every possible form of hu- 
man existence, God’s sovereignty requires and cannot by man 
with impunity be rejected. But, 

2. The Bible is the only secure basis of society and its in- 
terests, because it alone imparts to man just views of his rela- 
tions to his fellow-man and the duties they impose. ‘These 
relations have been created by God himself, and are independ- 
ent of man’s influence or control over them. They are such 
as infinite wisdom saw fit to institute, and created by God him- 
self, like all his orderings, they must be right in themselves, 
and essential to the well being and happiness of man. They 
are doubtless so, whether thus recognized by man or not, and 
instituted by God, he exacts obedience to them without regard 
to man’s appreciation of their importance. They may tend, 
as they doubtless do, to promote the best interests of man for 
time and eternity; nay, they may be essential to his very be- 
ing, under the varied circumstances of his existence, and so- 
ciety in its diversified interests may depend upon their rigid 
observance, yet man in his rejection of God and general oppo- 
sition to his will, may choose to disregard them all together. 
Men have done so in all past ages of the world, and except so 
far as controlled by the grace of God, will do so unto the end. 
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But as the Apostle says in regard to circumcision among the 
Jews: “What if some did not believe? shall their unbelief 
make the faith of God without effect?” Rom. 3: 6. So 
neither can the unbelief and wicked opposition of men, affect 
in the least the importance of the relations social, civil and 
moral, God has ordained, or impair their binding character. 
God has instituted them for purposes best known and under- 
stood by himself, and the fact that He has ordained them is 
the best evidence of their wisdom, and that he means to insist 
upon their binding obligation. Let us advert for a moment 
to some of these relations, and the divine view of their im- 
portance, however slightly regarded by man himself. And 
first : 

a) The marriage relation, which is of God’s own ordering, 
forcibly illustrates the point in question. That the marriage 
relation is of divine origin is not questioned, because it is given 
us by express appointment of God himself. Gen. 2: 18 — 25. 
Christ in the Gospel adverts to and confirms the same, and 
adds: “What therefore God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder.” Matth.19: 4-6. According to the beautiful 
and expressive language of the church, recommended to her 
ministers to be used by them in the solemnization of marriage : 
“Tt is the union of one man with one woman for their joint 
happiness, and for the pious education of children where God 
gives them, and by the original appointment of the Almighty, 
confirmed by our Saviour, is to be dissolved only by death.” 
God, however, not only instituted marriage, and annexed to it 
its binding obligations, but, by express command, determined 
the degrees of consanguinity by which it was to be regulated, 
and within which marriage was not proper, the law of Moses 
forbidding it between all more nearly related than cousins. 
Lev. 18 and 20. Sometimes more special directions and pro- 
hibitions in regard to it, were given by God to his people, and 
their obedience enforced by suitable sanctions and rewards. 
The Hebrews, for example, were forbidden to marry with the 
heathen, and especially with the Canaanites, Exod. 23: 32. 
and 34: 12-16. Such marriages being against the law and in 
violation of it, they were null and void; and hence Ezra and 
Nehemiah, in restoring their religion and its institutions, re- 
quired the Jews to put. away their Heathenish wives, as by 
the law their marriage was unlawful. Ezra 9 and 10. 

God having thus instituted marriage and determined the de- 
grees of consanguinity that constitute its legality, prescribed 
also the duties of both man aud woman when thus solemnly 
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united, and the obligations growing out of it. These by Moses 
were specifically and minutely detailed, and the punishment 
annexed which God enjoined upon their violation. Christ re- 
cognizes the same duties and obligations in his answer to the 
Pharisees, Mark 10: 2-12. Tempting him they asked: “Is 
it lawful for a man to put away his wife? He answered and 
said unto them, What did Moses command you? They said 
Moses suffered to write a bill of divorcement and put her away. 
Jesus answered and said unto them, For the hardness of your 
heart he wrote you this precept: but from the beginning of 
the creation God made them male and female. For this cause 
shall a man leave his father and mother@nd cleave to his wife. 
And they twain shall be one flesh,” &c. Paul, Eph. 5: 22- 
23, refers to the same, and specially illustrates the great prin- 
ciple of love that should govern the marriage relation, com- 
manding that husbands love their wives, “even as Christ loved 
the church and gave himself for it;” and again adding, “Let 
every one of you in particular so love his wife even as him- 
self; and the wife see that she reverence her husband.” 

Such is the institution of marriage as God ordained it, and 
the divine law of love that should govern and control nw. As 
prescribed and contemplated by him, it is doubtless designed, 
in the highest degree, to promote human happiness and pre- 
vent the multiplied evils to man the absence of the marriage 
relation would entail. Yet men, as is too often unhappily the 
case, may choose to disregard the obligations altogether, or if 
they so far recognize them as to secure the sanction of mar- 
riage, it is regarded only asa formal ceremony, and submitted 
to out of respect to society and the custom that prescribes it, 
whilst its binding obligations, as God has instituted it, are 
wholly disregarded. And even the little respect for it as God’s 
ordinance that remains, the refinements of modern Socialism 
would renounce altogether, and give unrestrained license to 
crime and the untold evils to society that must follow its sub- 
version. God, however, by the institution of marriage and 
the obligations it imposes saw fit to control and regulate the 
relations of society in this respect, and the Bible will perpet- 
uate it, and enforce its sanctions whether appreciated by men 
or not. But if with the Bible, and all its sacred influences su- 
peradded, the marriage compact and the duties it creates, are 
so slightly regarded as they are by thousands, what would be 
the result under the teachings of Socialism without it? Who 
can calculate the consequences to human happiness, or meas- 
ure the extent of human wretchedness, had not God thus 
wisely provided to prevent it? The Bible and its sanctions 
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are essential therefore to the well ordering of society in the im- 
portant relation referred to, and could not be dispensed with 
without results fatal to human happiness. 

b) Again, the parental relation is among the most import- 
ant in society, and fraught with the most important conse- 
quences to man as a social and moral being, both for time and 
eternity. Who can calculate the benefits resulting from a pro- 
‘per and faithful discharge of all the duties it enjoins, or fathom 
the depths of crime and misery resulting from their neglect? 
God knowing. and foreseeing these results, wisely ordained 
that this relation should be associated with such obligations as 
would make it contribute to the benefit of society and the hap- 
piness of man, and not add to human misery. The Bible is 
full of the most solemn injunctions to parents in regard to their 
children, the manner in which they should be taught and gov- 
erned, and the great ultimate end for which life was given 
them. It was made specially obligatory upon Jewish parents 
to instruct their children in the divine law and God’s covenant 
with them. God said unto Abraham: “Thou shalt keep my 
covenant therefore, thou and thy seed after thee, in all their 
generations. This is my covenant which ye shall keep be- 
tween me and you, and thy seed after thee ; Every man-child 
among you shall be circumcised ; and it shall be a token of 
the covenant between me and you. And he that is eight days 
old shall be circumcised among you, every man-child in your 
generations,” &c. “and my covenant shall be in your flesh for 
an everlasting covenant.” Gen. 17: 9-15. Hence, in the 
full and perfect knowledge of this covenant and the obliga- 
tions it enjoined, they were carefully to instruct their children, 
as well as give them, when eight days old, the outward token 
of it in the flesh by circumcision. It was this knowledge of 
God’s covenant with them and their obedience to its require- 
ments, that constituted them the people of God and entitled 
them to his favor. “For,” says the Apostle, “he is not a Jew 
which is one outwardly; neither is that circumcision which 
is outward in the flesh; but he is a Jew which is one inwardly ; 
and circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit,” &c. Rom. 
2: 28-29. The perpetuation of this covenant from genera- 
tion to generation, the outward sign of which was circumcision, 
depended entirely upon parental faithfulness, and hence the 
care with which God enjoined it. Of many professing Christ- 
ian parents, wholly neglecting the moral and religious instruc- 
tion of their children, and bringing them up in utter ignorance 
of God’s covenant with them, and in ignorance even of the 
outward sign of it, we might pause to enquire how their neg- 
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lect in this respect corresponds with the duties they owe their 
children as parents, enjoined upon them by the word and ordi- 
nances of God. There is resting here a responsibility of the 
most fearful nature, and woe to parents, in this our day of 
light and knowledge, whose children in judgment shall rise 
up and condemn them, appearing on that awful occasion as 
swift witnesses against them. 

Paul refers to the same subject, and the solemn responsibility 
of parents when he says : “Ye fathers, provoke not your child- 
ren to wrath; but bring them up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord,” Ephes. 6: 4. Yet notwithstanding the 
orderings of God here referred to, and the awful consequences 
that must ensue both to the parent and the child, how many 
parents are not criminally neglectful as to duty in this partic- 
ular, whilst multitudes are wholly obdurate as to God and 
conscience, and seemingly wreckless as to consequences. The 
beauties of modern Socialism may here be seen which allows 
to parents the abandonment of their offspring altogether. If 
these things, then, are true, with the Bible and all its penalties 
superadded, well may we ask, what would they not be with- 
out it? How essential, then, is not the Bible and it sanctions, 
to the interests of society in this respect, and how indispenable 
to human happiness! 

¢) Other relations of society might be referred to in confir- 
mation of the same great truth, but our limits admonish us to 
forbear. There are some, however, too important to be entirely 
unnoticed, and to which we must briefly refer: among these 
we notice the relation of our common brotherhood and of so- 
cial life. In the circles of social life and its business arrange- 
ments, we are all from necessity associated together, amd are 
made dependant upon each other. Rich and poor, high and 
low, bond and free ; the man of letters and the grossly ignor- 
ant, they that govern and the governed, all in this respect are 
joined together by a common lot, a common necessity, and a 
common interest. The one here is dependant upon the other, 
a part upon the whole, and the whole upon its integrant parts. 
This is strikingly illustrated by the fable of the “body and the 
limbs,” familiar to the classic reader. This relation includes 
in it also the business interests of life, and all the countless 
little offices of duty, propriety and affection, growing out of it. 
How important in regard to these, that all should be governed 
by at least the common law of justice and of equity, if by no 
higher principle! But even this, so essential to the interests of 
society, would be wanting without the Bible. It is God’s 
word that supplies it, and not only supplies but enforces it. 
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Apart from all the divine precepts to this end elsewhere given, 
Christ has furnished a summary of the whole in his sermon 
on the mount, and especially in his commandment: “ What- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them,” adding by way of confirmation, “for this is the law 
and the prophets.” How different this from the maxims and 
teachings of the world! Its morality is absorbed by the prin- 
ciple of self-love alone, and knows no law, either of duty or 
of charity, save such only as interest may prescribe. Self, not 
charity, is the motive power of all its impulses and governs all 
its actions. It knows no kindness, no gentleness, no mercy. 
It seeks only its own, and literally exacts “its pound of flesh.” 
Its law of love is covetousness, which is idolatry. It has no 
pity, no compassion for suffering humanity, and drops no tear 
over the misfortunes of life its charities might have relieved. 
Such is man without the Bible and uninfluenced by its teach- 
ings. What, then, would be society unblessed by its influence, 
and governed alone by the principles we have referred to? 
Who can estimate its evils or calculate the sum of human 
wretchedness that must ensue? Infinite wisdom alone could 
tell it, and foreseeing it, divine goodness interposed to prevent 
it. God has spoken ‘in his word, yea, and as the Psalmist says, 
“Thou has magnified thy word above all thy name.” It will 
abide forever, and knowing that every jot and tittle of it shall 
be fulfilled, the wicked stand in awe of its authority, and trem- 
ble at its thunderings. Bad as the world may be, society finds 
in it a conservative power to bless and save. It feels that its 
teachings are divine, thap its requirements are right, that its 
threatened judgments are just, and under the shadow of its 
wings it rests securely. The Bible, then, is not only essential 
to its well being, but is in this respect, to poor suffering hu- 
manity, heaven’s best gift. How blind the ignorance and how 
wicked the philosophy that would reject it! 

d) Again, the social compact is involved in the relation 
man sustains to his fellow-man and grows out of it. This im- 
plies the science of government and is based upon it. It as- 
sumes man’s capability to constitute such government, and to 
discharge the duties it imposes. On this subject, viz. man’s 
capability for self-government, much has been learnedly said 
and written, especially in support of it. ‘The arguments em- 
ployed, however, are too often based upon assumption alone, 
and attribute too much to the force of reason and mere human 
philosophy. They assume that enlightened reason, assisted 
alone by experience and a more perfect knowledge of govern- 
ment, is adequate to the task, and our own government is re- 
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ferred to as demonstration of its truth. Of the wisdom and 
patriotism of its venerable framers we have no doubt, and we 
share in the regard their memories deserve. They fondly 
hoped that they had achieved the object of their wishes, and 
in the structure they reared imagined they had found a basis 
for it, deep and broad enough to endure forever — “smonu- 
mentum perennius aere.” But what says experience, even 
the experience of less than a single century? Does this sus- 
tain the fond hope indulged in regard to it? And as we have 
already asked, will it endure ?- Will it withstand the corrod- 
ing tooth of time? Is it strong enough, and are its several 
parts sufficiently compacted and joined together to resist the 
current of opposing forces that beat against it? Has it pro- 
vided amply for any and every emergency thas may arise to 
test its power of endurance? We fondly hope so; but our 
best hopes sometimes deceive us. We believe our venerable 
fathers not only did the best they could, but the best that was 
possible. They were actuated by the purest motives, and had 
the experience and history of the world to aid them. Their 
struggle for freedom had been the struggle of desperation, and 
having finally achieved it, they determined to secure to pos- 
terity the fruit of their hard earned labérs. ‘To this end the 
government they formed, it is just to assume, was the best 
that was possible, and is the best certainly ever framed by man. 
But still it was the work of men’s hands, and as such neces- 
sarily imperfect. So must every other government be, formed 
by man. However much improved compared with such as 
have preceded it, it cannot be absolutely perfect, or provide to 
meet all the possible contingencies that may arise under it. 
How then shall these necessary and admitted imperfections be 
remedied? How shall their deficiencies be supplied? We 
answer, the only adequate remedy is in the virtue and piety 
of its citizens. Their purity, integrity and uprightness, .must 
supply the defects of human legislation, and make up the 
deficiencies that mark all human compacts and the theories 
upon which they rest. But this moral purity in the citizen 
the Bible only can secure. Its divine and heavenly influ- 
ences alone can produce it. Divine authority is essential to 
this result, and God speaking through his word, by virtue of 
such authority, alone can effect it. 

The success of government, therefore, however wisely 
framed, depends upon the Bible and the conservative and 
purifying influence it exerts. Still there are those who hes- 
itate to admit it. The statesman looks to the head and not to 
the heart. He builds his hopes upon the intelligence and as- 
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sumed virtue of the people, and argues from these alone their 
capacity for self-government. But how is this assumed virtue 
to be produced? What is to secure and perpetuate it? Phi- 
losophy cannot do it. The teachings of a loose and superfi- 
cial morality cannot do it. Human theories, however refined 
and plausible, are inadequate to the task. The Bible, as we 
said, alone can doit. Destroy this, and you take from govern- 
ment the firmest pillar upon which it rests. Impair its influ- 
ence, and in exact proportion, you weaken its moral power 
and diminish its chances of success. As citizens, therefore, 
and anxious alone for the success of the institutions of society 
we prize so dearly, we should deprecate that refined infidelity 
of modern times which, warring against the Bible, seeks to 
destroy its power, and having done this, would leave us, in 
the storms of life, to the mercy of the winds and waves, with- 
out aught but human reason to guide us in our course. The 
loose and licentious theories of our day, especially as now de- 
veloping in Europe and elsewhere, show but too plainly what 
unaided reason would do, and in France especially, is giving 
sad evidences of her power to guide aright the destiny of man. 
If to reject the Bible and its teachings, denying the sanctity 
of its divinely appointed institutions, and among them the ob- 
ligations of the marriage contract; if to upturn at once the 
settled order of society, denying all personal responsibility, ex- 
cept so far as the grossest licentiousness nay choose to sanction 
it; if a reckless rejection of the rights of others and the de- 
nying of all morality ; if these will bless society and give 
hope to man, then may the Bible be rejected and reason sub- 
stituted in its place. 

In regard to the social compact, therefore, and man’s rela- 
tions under it to his fellow man, as well as all the associations 
that grow out of it, they are dependant for their success and 
permanency upon the moral force given them by the Bible 
and its sanctions. Remove these and you destroy effectually 
their power of endurance. We have no faith, therefore, in 
the institutions of life, whether social, civil or religious, except 
so far as God is acknowledged in them and his word made the 
ultimate basis upon which they rest. We have no confidence 
in the capacity of man for any thing that is for the glory of 
God and the final good of man, except so far as God may 
guide and govern it. We regard the Bible as essential to suc- 
cess in all the institutions of life, involving man’s relations to 
his fellow-man, and contend that no teachings of mere human 
philosophy can be substituted for it. Its absence, sooner or 
later, would prove fatal to the whole, however profound the 
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skill by which the fair fabric had been erected. Other rela- 
tions, growing out of man’s social being might be referred to, 
but the above we deem sufficient as they involve the rest. 

3. But, apart from the relations sustained by man to his 
fellow-man thus far considered, the Bible is essential to the in- 
stitutions of society, because it alone imparts right views in 
regard to God and the relations we sustain to him. These 
relations, and the duties that grow out of them, are more im- 
portant than all others. They involve man’s happiness both 
now and hereafter. His interests are affected by them in a 
twofold form, and in a higher degree they claim his regard. 
Between virtue and happiness, and vice and misery, God has 
fixed such inseparable connection, that human interests are 
bound to regard it and more or less will be governed by it. 
That just and right conduct tends inevitably to success in life, 
instinctively leads to the practice of it, and consequently to 
the good of society in general. Society is benefitted in pro- 
portion to the extent that this principle extends and regulates 
the acts and conduct of men. It is the Bible, however, that 
assures us of the principle as fixed by God himself, and urges 
to its observance. Under its influence men are led to the prac- 
tice of virtue for the sake of the benefits thereby secured to 
themselves, and society by it is made a gainer with them. Its 
institutions are thus strengthened and preserved by the fixed 
relations of morality God has instituted, and which the teach- 
ings of his word enforce. 


But there is another and a higher sense in which society de-— 


rives a conservative influence from the Bible acting upon man’s 
relations to God, and the proper knowledge of them as taught 
in his word. In it man is made responsible directly to God 
himself for his doings in life, whether affecting others or con- 
fined to himself. And that he may not plead ignorance of 
this responsibility to justify its violation, God has been careful 
to make known his commandments, involving to the fullest 
extent man’s duty to himself as his Maker, and to his fellow- 
man. These commands, though specific from their nature, 
are yet so broad and extensive, as to include all of human con- 
. duct and govern in all the acts of life. They extend not only 
to the conduct of life and man’s overt acts, but to the heart 
and motives that control it. Paul says: “It is quick and pow- 
erful, sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and mar- 
row, and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart ;” Heb. 4: 12; aad the Psalmist says : “Thy command- 
ment is exceeding broad.” When Christ was asked by one 
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of the Pharisees, which was the great commandment in the 
law, he answered: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 
This is the first and great commandment. And the second is 
like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself: On 
these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets?” 
Matth. 22: 25-40. We may see and infer from this, not only 
the extent of the decalogue, but its spiritual nature. It re- 
quires love to God as the impelling motive to obedience, for it 
alone can secure his favor, and provides for justice and charity 
to all men, by requiring that we love our neighbors as ourselves. 
Man’s personal responsibility under the divine law also gives 
additional force to it and secures obedience. God has not only 
proclaimed the law, but has annexed the most solemn penal- 
ties to enforce it. The transgressor, by these divine sanctions, 
is constantly excited to conformity to its requirements so as 
to escape the penalties God has threatened against the evil 
doer, and thus the Bible, in which these penalties are set forth 
and enforced, is daily and hourly exerting its restraining influ- 
ence upon society, and aids in sustaining it. The extent to 
which this influence is exerted, acting as it does directly on 
the hearts and consciences of men, and the benefits by it se- 
cured to society in all its interests, eternity only can reveal. 
Time cannot know them. They therefore who systematically 
seek to disparage its influence, and, if able, would destroy it 
altogether ; who vainly imagine that the interests of society are 
secure without it and would have the institutions of life inde- 
pendent of God’s control over them; who would cut loose 
society, if they could, from all assoviation with religion and 
sacred things—such men, with all their pretensions to sincerity, 
in the language of holy writ, “know not what they do,” and 
are “blind leaders of the blind.” But we have no faith in 
their sincerity. They aim to exclude the Bible and its divine 
requirements from the associations and affairs of men, only 
that they may indulge in licentiousness with less restraint, and 
secure to crime a greater license. In regard to the ultimate 
consequences, either to others or themselves, they feel no con- 
cern, and as to the institutions of society and the well being 
of their fellow men under them, they are ready to reply as did 
Cain of old: “Am I my brother’s keeper?” Again: 

4. The sanctions of the Bible are essential to secure to so- 
ciety proper ahd adequate evidence of guilt and thereby it 
operates against the commission of crime. In the dark ages, 
when the human mind was buried in the rubbish centuries of 
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ignorance and superstition had imposed, and the Bible had be- 
come a sealed book to the world, society resorted to the most 
horrible and revolting methods for determining the guilt or in- 
nocence of those accused of crimes. Among others, besides 
that of single combat, the accused was thrown fettered into 
water, or made to walk, blindfold and with his feet naked, over 
hot bars of iron. The absurd presumption was assumed that, 
if innocent, he would be miraculously preserved, and escape 
unharmed. This they called the ordeal, or trial by judg- 
ment of God, and the accused, however innocent, was doomed 
to suffer its horrible exactions. As the name imports, it was 
truly a judgment upon their own ignorance and folly. Among 
the Greeks and Romans, equally absurd and superstitious 
modes prevailed forthe same purpose. Compared with these, 
how humane and yet effectual, the modes of trial secured un- 
der the sanctions of the Bible! The accused here has secured 
to him the benefits of a fair and impartial investigation, his 
peers being his judges, and his fellow-men the only witnesses 
against him, who, on oath and under a full conviction of its 
sanctity, render their evidence accordingly. And in the mul- 
tiplicity of trials that take place in our courts thus conducted, 
it seldom happens that the innocent are made to suffer, or that 
the guilty escape conviction, except where doubt still remains, 
which is properly allowed in favor of the accused, on the hu- 
mane principle that ninety-nine guilty persons should escape, 
rather than that one innocent should suffer. 

It is the Bible, however, and its divine sanctions, in our 
courts of justice, that secures to these forms of trial their sanc- 
tity and importance. ‘The witnesses on oath testify as before 
God, and in view of the awful penalties God has annexed to 
perjury. Solemnly sworn to speak the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, the witness thus testifies in the fear 
of God, and under a sense of his awful accountability, and 
although by false evidence he might save his fellow-man, 
yet knowing that he is guilty, the fear of God, inspired by his 
word, compels him to speak the truth, and he testifies in ac- 
cordance with it. But take from the witness, the consciousness 
of responsibility to God referred to, as inculcated in his word, 
and you divest at once your modes of trial of all their solem- 
nity and certainty, however regular their forms in other re- 
spects. 

But the security of society rests upon the certainty that in- 
nocence will be protected and the guilty punished. ‘Rulers,’ 
says the Apostle, “are not a terror to good works, but to the 
evil.” Rom. 13: 3. All government is designed for this énd, 
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and the legislation conducted under its authority is intended 
to effect it. On its success depends the prosperity of all its 
interests. If in this it fails and crime should go unpunished ; 
if the reckless and vicious have no authority to control them, 
and commit with impunity their deeds of outrage and violence, 
no other advantages can make amends for its defects in this 
respect, and sooner or later society would return to its elements 
and its best institutions perish. ‘The Bible is, therefore, the 
foundation of its strength, the key-stone that binds the whole 
together and gives it durability. Without its solemn sanctions, 
its organisms, however well intended and skilfully contrived, 
could not exist, except in the rude and uncertain forms that 
characterize the associations of life where the Bible is un- 
known. Destroy then, its influence, and refuse its teachings ; 
undermine its authority and remove its sanctions, and you un- 
hinge society, and exchange its institutions, now securing the 
best interests of life, for the horrors of anarchy and the refine- 
ments of Paganism. You get rid of the Bible, but with it 
the blessings also God has designed it to impart. ‘These are 
solemn truths, and more solemn from the fact, that if you re- 
ject the Bible you can substitute nothing in its stead that can 
impart to society the security it requires ; nothing that can give 
durability to the institutions of life. This we have already 
shown, and we belieye conclusively. We have seen it illus- 
trated in the experience of all antiquity. The histories of 
Greece and Rome, with all the progress towards perfection 
made by them in learning and the arts of life, confirm the 
same. Philosophy, we have shown, has already exhausted all 
her powers, and can do no more. Moral systems, and the 
theories they reveal, as men have devised them, are impotent 
to enforce obedience, because no divinity is inscribed upon 
them. You turn then to reason as your last and final hope, rea- 
son enlightened but not inspired, and reason bewildered con- 
fesses that here her light is only darkness and that she cannot 
save you. The only security, then, society and its institutions 
can have, it must get from the Bible. Its authority is essen- 
tial to sustain its varied ‘interests, its divine sanctions are re- 
quired to uphold them, and in rejecting it you reject the only 
hope its perpetuity can have. Finally: 

5. The retributions of the Bible are essential to the well 
being of society, and human organisms cannot be sustained 
without them. By the retributions of the Bible we mean the 
divine judgments it reveals, appointed by God, as the portion 
of evil doers. We use the term divine judgments, because 
the retributions of God are his settled purposes in regard to the 
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wilfully disobedient and all workers of iniquity. ‘They are 
already revealed, that the guilty may be warned, and by timely 
reformation and repentance may escape the wrath to come. 

These retributions are not only eternal and affect man’s 
condition hereafter, but are often temporal and so designed. 
Of this we have the fullest assurance in the word of God.— 
The history of the Old Testament is but a narrative of the 
special dealings or God with Israel and the nations with whom 
they were associated, especially those who dwelt upon the 
borders of Judea. Not only the Canaanites, expelled from Ju- 
dea for their wickedness and idolatry, but the Assyrians, Per- 
sians, Medes and others, had often fearful evidence given them 
of the dealings of God with the nations of the world, and of 
his judgments which, says the Psalmist, “are in all the earth.” 
Sodom and Gomorrah were utterly destroyed, and destroyed 
by God’s direction as a judgment for their wickedness, as the 
Lord said to Abraham, who entreated God for them: “Because 
the cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is great and because their 
sin is very grievous.” ‘That ten righteous persons could not 
be found among them, upon which condition God had con- 
sented to spare them for his servant Abraham’s sake, is sad 
evidence of their guilt. ‘Then the Lord rained upon Sodom 
and upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the Lord out of 
heaven. And he overthrew those cities,and all the plain, and 
all the inhabitants of those cities, and that which grew upon 
the ground.” Gen. 19: 24-26. This is the simple narrative 
as recorded by the pen of inspiration, and shows that God’s 
judgments are executed even upon the earth, when the mea- 
sure of human wickedness is full. That righteous Lot was 
saved from the burning city also shows that God is not indif- 
ferent to the actions of men, and that He deals with nations 
and individuals as they respectively deserve. 

Concerning Nineveh we read as follows: ‘And the word 
of the Lord came unto Jonah the second time, saying, Arise, 
go unto Nineveh, that great city, and preach unto it the preach- 
ing that I bid thee. So Jonah arose, and went into Nineveh, 
according to the word of the Lord. (Now Nineveh was an 
exceeding great city of three days’ journey.) And Jonah be- 
gan to enter into the city a day’s journey, and he cried and 
said, Yet forty days and Nineveh shall be overthrown. So 
the people of Nineveh believed God, and proclaimed a fast, 
and put on sackcloth, from the greatest of them even to the 
least of them. For the word came unto the king of Nineveh, 
and he arose from his throne and he laid his robe from him, 
and covered him with sackcloth, and sat in ashes. And he 
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caused it to be proclaimed and published through Nineveh (by 
the decree of the king and his nobles) saying, Let man and 
beast be covered with. sackcloth and cry mightily unto God ; 
yea, let them turn every one from his evil way, and from the 
violence that is in their hands. Who can tell if God will turn 
and repent, and turn away from his fierce anger, that we per- 
ish not. And God saw their works, that they turned from 
their evil way ; and God repented of the evil that he had said 
that he would do unto them and he did it not.” Jonah 3: 
1-10. We have given entire, or nearly so, the history of the 
event here recorded, because it illustrates the character of God’s 
dealings with men, and shows that his threatened judgments, 
in the case of nations as well as of individuals, are executed 
or withheld as their deeds require. The final destruction of 
Jerusalem, by Titus, the Roman general, and the circum- 
stances that attended it, especially the deliverance of the 
Christians among them from the impending ruin, is another 
confirmation of the same truth and of the teachings of revela- 
tion in regard to it. The Jews themselves, scattered and dis- 
persed throughout the world, and disowned and persecuted 
every where, though once the favored people of God, and de- 
pe of his word, to whom for forty years in the wilderness, 

e was “a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night,” 
whom he fed also “with bread from heaven,” whom he suf- 
fered not their enemies to harm, and for whose deliverance one 
hundred and eighty-three thousand Assyrians were destroyed 
in a single night, to whom the Ark of God’s Covenant with 
them was a refuge and defence; we say their subsequent and 
continued dispersion throughout the world, though favored as 
they once had been, is another and effecting illustration of the 
same great principle, and yet strictly in accordance with the 
teachings of God’s word in regard to his providences, and the 
lessons of instruction to the world they are intended to teach. 
Other illustrations of the same great truth might be furnished, 
but those given are amply sufficient. If they hear not these, 
and the Bible is full of them, “neither would they be per- 
suaded though one should come unto them from the dead.” 
We have been thus particular, because we belive the judg- 
ments of God threatened in his word, are designed to act con- 
servatively upon society and the institutions of life, as well as 
govern the conduct of men with reference to eternity. That 
they refer to nations as well as individuals is ample proof that 
they are so designed. ‘That these retributions involve the in- 
terests of men for eternity, and tend to regulate human con- 
duct with reference to man’s happiness hereafter, only gives to 
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them additional force in their beneficial influence upon life 
and the institutions of time. But we depend upon the Bible 
for the influence they exert. Destroy its power, as the grow- 
ing infidelity of the times aims to do, and you cut off society 
from its strongest safeguards, and remove from beneath its va- 
ried associations the firmest pillars upon which they rest. Nay, 
but weaken its moral influence upon man, the influence its 
just and righteous retributions exert, and you impair the foun- 
dations of society, and all the valued institutions of life to the 
same extent. Of the truth of this we are most firmly per- 
suaded, and we warn our fellow men, especially those who 
have control in human affairs, to ponder its solemn reality. 
We warn the people of God, in these times of growing evil 
and iniquity, fraught with danger to all the interests of man 
both for time and eternity, to cleave more firmly than ever to 
the great truth in their holy religion which acknowledges a 
divine providence in human affairs, and we warn worldly men 
aud ungodly statesmen, of the folly of all their theories which 
aim at substituting the perfection of human reason for “the 
wisdom that cometh from above,” and at excluding God and 
divine influences from the affairs of men. These the Bible 
alone imparts. It alone has adequate sanctions to enforce 
them. Its moral agencies are the agencies of God himself 
exerted through his word; its retributions are his solemn 
judgments designed to govern the conduct of men as well in 
time as for eternity, and we add again, upon their remedial 
and conservative influences the best hopes of society depend. 
Nay, it cannot subsist without them. 

We have attempted thus to show the dependance of society 
and its institutions upon the word of God and the varied in- 
fluences it exerts. We have been more tedious than we in- 
tended, but could not have said less without weakening the 
force of reasoning depending upon its connection, to exhibit 
the conclusions it legitimately presents. We believe they es- 
tablish fully the points intended, and hope they will prove as 
convincing to the minds of our readers as they have been to 
our own. We are among those who believe that, in reference 
to the affairs of time and the institutions of life, we depend 
upon God and the teachings of his word, as well as for eternity. 
We have no heart to sanction the growing idea of a God in 
religion, but the rejection of his influence in the government 
of human affairs. We believe man is as dependent upon 
his guidance and control in the one case as in the other, and 
the fact that practical infidelity too often controls in the insti- 
tutions of life, by no means justifies the principle. Men may 
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choose to reject God altogether, both as to divine and human 
things, but their doing so will neither exclude God from the 
exercise of his rightful authority on the one hand, nor on the 
other exempt them from its control. It would only argue the 
blindness of human reason and the utter perversion of the hu- 
man heart. 

In conclusion, we add that we have no desire to disparage 
the force of human reason, or impair in the least the dignity 
of the human understanding. We attribute to it all it can 
justly claim. But we deny its sufficiency as a rule and a guide 
for man, either in human or divine things, independent of di- 
vine teaching and the guidance of him who made it. We 
have patiently traced its development in ancient and modern 
times, and under circumstances the most favorable for the ex- 
ertion of its influence. We have seen its progress in letters, 
in science, in philosophy and in the arts of life. The ages of 
Grecian and Roman literature, as we have shown in the for- 
met part of these remarks, were eminently and deservedly dis- 
tinguished. As already stated, we doubt whether, in the 
cycles of time that have succeeded, they have even been 
equalled, not to say surpassed. In the ages referred to, the 
human mind exerted its native vigor, and depended upon its 
own energies for the results it produced. It acted for itself, 
and was independent of the teachings of earlier ages to direct 
it. What it attempted, it attempted on its own authority, and 
not on that of intellects that had preceded it. It was emi- 
nently the age of invention in every department of learning 
and the arts, and wherein it failed, it still had the high merit 
of originality to commend it. Subsequent ages have enjoyed 
the benefits of its labors, and withal have seldom done more 
than copied, or at most elaborated the principles it established. 
But after all its advances, in the ages referred to, the mind 
failed to develop any theory for society, by which with cer- 
tainty its objects could be secured or its institutions perpetuated. 
In the progress of time, and of ages reaching from a remote 
antiquity, we are met by the rise and fall of nation after na- 
tion and kingdom after kingdom. ‘The mightiest enipires of 
the world seem ouly to have been formed to give in their 
downfall a more striking illustration of the want of inherent 
power to endure and the instability of human things. The 
Assyrian, Persian, Medean and Egyptian, are named among 
the first great kingdoms of the world, and were succeeded by 
others no less powerful than those that preceded them. But 
we only read of them, that they rose and flourished and passed 
away. Their mighty cities, with all the monuments of genius 
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and art they contained, though adorned with palaces and tem- 
ples, with obelisks and statues that seemed imperishable, have 
passed away with them. Nineveh, even the great city of Nin- 
eveh referred to, that God spared because it repented at the 
preaching of his prophet, has long since crumbled into dust, 
and its name only remains registered among the things that 
have been. Babylon, the Great, the queen city of the east, 
distinguished alike for her opulence and power; whose Semi- 
ramis reigned and Sardanapalus revelled in Juxury and won- 
tonness ; whose palaces the riches of the east adorned, and 
whose breezes were perfumed by odors wafted by gardens 
floating in the air; whose fortresses were impregnable and her 
walls made strong by mighty towers—in time she ceased to be, 
and nought but desolation marks the spot where once stood 
the proudest city of antiquity. But the prophets of God had 
foretold her doom, and it was executed most fearfully. — 
Isaiah thus predicts her melancholy end: “Babylon, the glory 
of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldee’s excellency, shall 
be as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. It shall 
never be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from generation 
to generation ; neither shall the Arabian pitch his tent there ; 
neither shall the shepherds make their fold there. But wild 
beasts of the desert shall lie there; and their houses shall be 
full of doleful creatures; and owls shall dwell there, and sa- 
tyrs shall dance there. And the wild beasts of the islands 
shall cry in their desolate houses ; and dragons in their pleas- 
ant palaces: and her time is near to come, and her days shall 
not be prolonged.” Isa. 13: 19-22. The readers of history 
need not be told how true to the letter, is the terrible descrip- 
tion given by the prophet here, of the utter desolation of this 
once mighty but devoted city. But the cause of it they may 
have overlooked. ‘The same Prophet has recorded it. God 
says: “I will cause the arrogancy of the proud to cease, and 
will lay low the haughtiness of the terrible.” Paul says: “The 
wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men,” and all history confirms it. 
Shall we not learn instruction, then, from the teachings of the 
past, and make the sad experience of other ages and of na- 
tions long since overthrown for their iniquity, available for our 
security? But what was their iniquity for which they were 
destroyed? The Apostle, by inspiration, gives the true an- 
swer: “Because that, when they knew God, they glorified 
him not as God, neither were thankful; but became vain in 
their imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened. Pro- 
fessing themselves to be wise, they became fools, and changed 
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the glory of the incorruptible’ God into an image made like to 
corruptible man, and to birds, and four footed beasts and creep- 
ing things. Wherefore God also gave them up to unclean- 
ness,” Rom. 1: 21-24. Their sin was their rejection of God 
and his government over them. ‘They did not like to retain 
God even in their thoughts, much less acknowledge him in 
the affairs of life. And as they first rejected him, so God 
finally rejected them, and when the measure of their iniquity 
was full, he gave them over to destruction. As it was with 
the nations and cities of antiquity already named, so it was 
with the rest, and so it will be again to the end of time. Re- 
jecting God and the counselings of his word, human reason 
could not save them. No progress in letters or in the arts 
could make amends for this or supply its place. Much less, 
when these only tended to darken the understanding in regard 
to God and lead it further from the truth. 

For these reasons, therefore, as already stated, we have no 
confidence in the sufficiency of human reason for any thing 
tending to the honor ot God and the good of man, where it 
assumes to act independently of God and the influences he 
has ordained to govern it. Our trust is in his word alone, as 


‘much so in human as in divine affairs; in things temporal as 


well as in thing spiritual and eternal. He is to be acknow- 
ledged in all man’s ways, and success can attend his pathway 
in life alone when this is done. His word is to be his shield 
and buckler—his “pillar of cloud by day and pillar of fire by 
night.” It isto be his rule of duty as well as of faith — of 
practice as well as hope — his guide for time as well as for 


_ eternity. Apart from it he can hope for nothing. Without it 


he will grope his way in darkness ; and rejecting it, sooner or 
later, the just retributions of an avenging God will be his por- 
tion. God will speedily cut him off, and that without remedy. 
Our help is then here and not in man; not in the multitude 
of his counsels, or in the works his hands have formed; not 
in governors, kings or princes. But our trust is in the Lord, - 
and with David we add: “Blessed is the nation whose God 
is the Lord, and the people whom he hath chosen for his own 
inheritance.” 
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ARTICLE II. 


THE NATURE OF THE SAVIOUR’S PRESENCE IN THE 
EUCHARIST. 


By 8S. 8. Schmucker, D. D., Professor of Christian Theology in the Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg. 


Wuen the Divine Author of our holy religion, gave us an 
inspired, written record of its sacred principles, precepts and 
institutions, through the men whom he had personally in- 
structed ; he also taught us to regard this record as a sufficient 
rule of faith and practice, as able to make us, individually, 
“wise unto salvation.” ‘Through these same honored instru- 
ments he informs us, “that all scripture was given by inspira- 
tion,” for the express purpose, “that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto every good work.” To 
the close of the whole canon, that is, to the last (as we be- 
lieve) of the inspired books, the Revelation of St. John, the 
Saviour appended this solemn warning, speaking in his own 
person: “I Jesus have sent mine angel to testify unto you 
these things in the churches. If any man shall add unto these 
things, God will add unto him the plagues that are written in 
this book ; and if any man shall take away from the words of 
the book of this prophecy, God shall take away his part out of 
the ¢ree (var. lect. for BeSw, book) of life, and .out of the 
holy city, and from the things which are written in this book.” 
Rev. 22: 18, 19. 

From these solemn declarations it is evident, that God will 
hold every man to strict responsibility for the conformity of his 
religious opinions to the teachings of the inspired word; and 
therefore in forming our doctrinal views we ought to study the 
- utmost possible objectivity, ought to labor to divest ourselves 
of all preconceived opinions either for one or other interpreta- 
tion of a disputed point, and let the Scripture as much as pos- 
sible be made to interpret itself. ‘These remarks are peculiarly 
applicable to the doctrine which is at present to claim our at- 
tention. It has been a bone of contention in the Protestant 
church, with but little intermission, ever since its origin, until 
about fifty years ago, when the Lutheran church almost uni- 
versally abandoned the views, which Luther and his co-labor- 
ers, with few exceptions, entertained. We therefore feel the 
deepest obligation, in endeavoring to investigate this subject, 
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to be governed entirely by the word of God, interpreted accord- 
ing to the correct principles of common sense, which is the 
only true system of Historical Exegesis. 

Let us first briefly recall to mind those principles of Her- 
meneutics, which particularly come into question in these pass- 
ages of Scripture on this subject. 


§ 1. General Principles of Interpretation. 


1. The general nature of language implies, that the words 
of a speaker be regarded as definite signs of his ideas, and 
that the signification of these signs is conventional : that is, 
the signs or sounds called words derive their meaning, not from 
their intrinsic structure, but from the current practice or usage 
of the people at the time they are employed. Thus, Spa 
signies body, oapé flesh, and alua blood, apros bread, and olvos wine, 
simply in consequence of conventional usage. The few words 
in different languages, which express sounds not unlike that 
of the words themselves, such as roar, crash, &c. are, like 
some of the admired lines of Virgil or Homer, in which the 
sounds of the whole sentence bears some analogy to the idea 
expressed, but exceptions which confirm the general rule. 

2. The language of Scripture and of inspiration, does not 
differ from other language in its general principles. That this 
would be the case, might @ priori be expected: for if it were 
otherwise, such language would not be intelligible. As words 
in any language convey to the hearer, not whatever ideas the 
speaker may choose, but those of which conventional usage 
has made them the authorized exponents: the inspired writers 
could be intelligible on no other supposition. Accordingly it 
is admitted by all enlightened exegetical writers, that the lan- 
guage of Scripture must be investigated on precisely the same 
principles which are applied to uninspired language. 

The actual examination of the Scriptures a posteriori, 
proves the above expectation, or supposition, to be correct. 
The diversity of style, of literary excellence, and of psycho- 
logical peculiarity, belonging to the different books, incontest- 
ably establishes the homogeneity of the language of the Bible 
with that of uninspired writers. Generally, the Scriptures 
have been interpreted on this supposition by the great mass of 
christians in all ages, and found to be intelligible. 

3. The rules of Sacred Hermeneutics must therefore also, 
like those of Hermeneutics in general, be based on the nature 
and general principles of language, and arise out of them. 

Thus we must study the historical import of the individual 
words employed: the context and scope of the passage must 
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be investigated, the circumstances and design of the writer 
are to be examined, and in short all the light of archeology is 
to be employed, to ascertain what ideas the passage in question 
would have conveyed to the persons of the age and country, 
to whom they were first addressed. The sense thus acquired 
is to be regarded as the true one, and is termed the historical 
sense. Luther himself in most instances practiced on this sys- 
tem, and termed the signification thus acquired the literal 
sense. 

4. Experience however proves, that in fact, general usage 
has, in all languages, given different significations to many 
words. ‘The causes of this fact, we will not here stop to dis- 
cuss ; its reality is undisputed, and familiar to all. 

That signification of a word, in which it is most commonly 
employed, is usually termed its natural or literal import. The 
others are called figurative. 

The figurative meanings of words are of various kinds, 
metaphysical, typical, allegorical, &c. &c. 

5. Yet the great mass of men ordinarily employ words, in 
their natural, most obvious, and literal sense. 

Therefore, a sound rule of interpretation is, that the literal 
sense must be adhered to in the interpretation of all authors 
sacred or profane, until reasons occur to justify us in devia- 
ting from it. 

6. Such reasons, however, often occur both in sacred and 
profane authors, and then a deviation from the literal sense be- 
comes necessary. ‘i 

These reasons are 1) When the passage literally interpreted 
contradicts natural reason, common sense, or the testimony of 
our senses. 

Thus, when in Psalm 18: 2. and elsewhere, God is termed 
“a rock, a fortress, a buckler,a high tower :” when the Sa- 
viour says, (John 15: 1.) “I am the true vine—ye are the 
branches” — or “I am the door,” 10: 9.: or when Paul says, 
1 Cor. 10: 4. “That rock was Christ,” or “Christ our pass- 
over,” was slain for us, &c.; or Matth. 13: 38, 39: “The 
field is the world — the seed is the word, &c. the enemy is 
the devil.” See also Matth. 8: 22.; or in Gethsemane when 
Jesus says, “Father, if it be possible let this cup,” this trial of 
affliction, pass away. ‘This rule is based on the universally 
conceded proposition, that the testimony of our senses fairly 
and fully ascertained, is stronger than any other evidence, 
which might seem to overturm it; and that the obvious and 
conceded teachings of common sense and reason are also true. 
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2) We must depart from the literal sense, when the passage 
literally interpreted, contradicts the well known opinions of 
the author, or in regard to the Bible, contradicts” some other 
portions of Scripture, and the passage naturally, in accordance 
with the laws of language, admits another meaning, that does 
not labor under these difficulties. Thus, the command of the 
Saviour: “If thy hand, or foot, or eye offend thee, cut it off, 
or pluck it out,” &c. Matth. 18: 9, 10. literally interpreted 
contradicts the command in the decalogue, “thou shalt not 
kill,” and therefore the literal sense cannot be retained. 

3) The deviation from the literal sense is the more natural 
and allowable, when the composition is poetic, in which figur- 
ative language naturally abounds, in all languages and among 
all nations. 

4) Also, in popular discourses and even narrative composi- 
tions, when the speaker is in the habit of employing figurative 
style. 

Thus, after we know from the discourses of the Saviour in 
general, thateoften, very often, he speaks in parables, and em- 
ploys various kinds of figurative expressions; it is the more 
probable, that his meaning in a disputed passage is figurative 
also, and it is the more obligatory on us to adopt a tropical in- 
terpretation, when a literal one labors under difficulties. We 
need not enumerate the parables of the Saviour. It is well 
known that his discourses are more frequently parabolical or 
figurative, in some form or other, than literal. 

This is also very frequently the case in regular historical 
and didactic composition in all languages, although the figures 
occurring are of a more modest nature, are metaphysical, 
rather than allegorical. The tropes are rarely kept up through 
a whole narrative. 

Such a figurative mode of speaking, is more usual among 
the orientals in general, than among the other civilized nations. 


Having thus sketched out the general principles of hermen- 
eutics, so far as they have an immediate bearing on the por- 
tions of Holy Writ relating to the Supper of our ord; we 
proceed in the second place, to their application. We shall 
inquire what is the literal import of the words of the institution ; 
whether sufficient difficulties oppress the literal sense to justify 
its rejection ; what are the several tropical or figurative signifi- 
cations of which the words in question admit; and which of 
these commends itself most strongly to our judgment and con- 
science, as most accordant with the legitimate principles of in- 
terpretation. 
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§2. The Literal Sense of the Words of the Institution. 


What i$ the literal sense of the Gospel narrative of the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper? Matth 26: 26. (Mark 14: 
22. Luke 22: 19. 1 Cor. 11: 23, 24.) 

“EoSuovrer d¢ aitdr, Aa8an 4b Inoss tov dptov, xae eidoynoas, [Or ac- 
cording to a various reading, évyapesryoas] ixaase, xar fide rors 
paSnracs, xac eine’ AaBere, Qayere’ TeTd ise ro oGya ps. Literally 
this means, “But whilst they were eating, Jesus took the bread 
(or loaf), and having offered prayer or pronounced a blessing, 
(but not blessed i, the bread, “it” not being found in the 
Greek,) he break and gave to bis disciples, and said, Take, 
eat, this (bread) is my body (that is, is no longer bread, but is 
my body, and having been bread when I took it up, and being 
now my body, it must have been changed from one substance 
into another, that is it must have been transubstantiated).””— 
We therefore see, that the Romish doctrine is really the literal, 
and only literal one. And it cannot be consistently denied, 
that if we are to disregard the testimony of the genses, and to 
suppose a miracle in the case, the doctrine of papal transub- 
stantiation is the legitimate sense of this passage. - 

The same remarks and inferences are equally appropriate to 
the language of the Saviour touching the wine, as given by 
Matthew 26: 27-29. Iere 3§ airov mavres' reto yap fore rd alva 
pov, &c. That is, literally, Drink ye all out of at {out of this 
cup), for this (bowl or cup) is (no longer a cup, but) is my 
blood. Hence as it was a bowl or cup when he took it into 
his hands, and was thereafter no longer a cup, but was his 
blood, it must have been changed from one substance into an- 
other: and here again we have the papal transubstantiation as 
the legitimate and only result of the literal interpretation. Yet 
after all even the papists do not adhere faithfully to the literal 


import here, as they suppose the “cup” (xorzpcov) to be used ° 


JSiguratively for the wine contained in it. 


This Romish interpretation is wisely rejected by the whole 
Protestant world, for the following satisfactory reasons : 


a) It is contradicted by the clear and indisputable testimony 
of our senses, which demonstrate that no change has taken 
place in the nature and properties of the bread and wine. We 
have this testimony not of our senses only, but of sight, taste, 
smell and touch. Nor the four senses of one individual only, 
but of all men, of every generation and country, where the 
rite has been celebrated. But no testimony is so strong as 
that of the senses; because on it rests our belief even of the 
Scriptures. 
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b) It contradicts the universal observation of mankind, that 
all bodies (material substances) must occupy definite portions 
of space, and cannot be at more than one place. at one time : 
for according to this interpretation, every portion of consecrated 
bread is really the whole material body of the Saviour; hence 
the whole body is locally present in many different places at 
the same time, which is absurd. 

c) The Apostle still calls the symbols bread and wine, after 
their consecration; which he would not have done, if they 
had been transmuted into the body and blood of the Saviour. 
1 Cor. 10: 16. 11: 26. 

d) Because the bread and wine are subject to the same law 
of decomposition and corruption as if they were not conse- 
crated. 

e) Because it was a comparatively recent doctrine, unknown 
in the Christian church generally, until about a thousand years 
after this ordinance was instituted. ! 


§3. The first figurative interpretation (by Luther.) 


What is the first figurative interpretation of the words of 
the institution ? 

It is that of Luther, and his coadjutors in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, retained by the great mass of the Lutheran church till 
half a century ago from some apparent scriptural authority aid- 
ed by respect for Luther, and the penalties which followed the 
rejection of a material feature of the state religion. It amounts 
to this: The words of the Saviour, “Take, eat, rsro ése rd 
copa ms,” (take, eat, this is my body) mean, “ Take eat this 
bread, which is not my body, and remains bread, but which is 
the outward element,in, with or under which my true body 
is truly and substantially present, and is distributed with the 
bread, and received by the mouth, by all communicants.”* 





* See the writer’s Popular Theology, 5th edit. p. 296, &c. 


? That there may be no doubt in the minds of those unacquainted with the 
symbolical books, as to the accuracy of our representation of the views 
taught in them on the subject of the real presence, we annex several proof 
passages : 

1) The Augsburg Confession says (Art. X.): «The frue (wahre), or real 
body and blood of Christ are verily (assuredly, truly, ‘“wahrhaftiglich) pres- 
ent, and distributed and received by the communicants, &c. 

2) The Apology to the Confession Art. X, states: «The tenth Article (of 
the Augsb. Conf.) is not objected to by our opponents, in which we confess 
that the body and blood of the Lord are truly and substantially (vere et sub- 
stantialiter) present, and tendered and received, as the Romish church has 
hitherto believed (wie man bis anher in der Kirchen gehalten hat). That is, 
the Augsburg Confession was intended by him who wrote it, and was under- 
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The language of Jesus relative to the wine, Driuk ye all 
out of it (the cup), Tero yap éore To alua ws, &e. (for this is my 
blood), is to be thus interpreted: “Drink ye all of this wine, 
which is not my blood, and remains wine, but which is the 
outward element, in, with, or under which my true blood 
is truly and substantially present and is‘ distributed with 
the wine, and is received by the mouth by all communi- 
cants” 

The objections to this interpretation, are very similar to those 
which oppress the Romish doctrine of transubstantiation. 

a) It contradicts the clear and indisputable testimony of our 
senses. ‘T'his theory requires us to believe, that the true body 
of Christ is actually and substantially, or as the German copy 
says, essentially present, and yet it cannot be perceived by our 
senses. ‘The body of Christ, whilst on earth, was always per- 
ceptible by the senses like other bodies: and even after his 
resurrection and glorification, whenever he was present at any 
place, his glorified body also was perceptible, even the nail 
prints in his hands and the wounds in his side. This glorified 
body, like that of believers in general, will still be a body, 
however elevated and refined im its properties; and being a 
body, it remains matter, and like all human bodies, visible and 
tangible. 





stood to teach the actual presence of the real body and blood of Christ, in 
the sense in which it had been taught by the Romish church generally, and 
also by the Greeks. 

3) The Form of Concord Pars I, § VII, De Cana Domini, employs the 
following language, affirming that the body and blood of Christ are truly and 
substantially (or, as to the German copy states, essentially) present: “Queri- 
tur an in sacra Cena, verum corpus et verus sanguis Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi vere et substantialiter sint presentia, atque cum pane et vino distribu- 
antur et ore sumantur ab omnibus illis qui hoc sacramentum utuntur—Cing- 
liani negant—nos vero asseveramus.” ‘Ob in dem Heiligen Abendmahl, 
der wahrhaftige Leib und Blut unseres Herrn Jesu Christi wahkrhaftig und 
wesentlich gegenwartig sei, mit Brodt und Wein ausgetheilt, und mit dem 
Munde empfangen werde, von allen so sich dieses Sacraments gebrauchen.— 
Die Sacramentirer sagen nein, wir sagen ja.” We are aware, that the Form 
of Concord rejects the idea of a gross Capernaitish eating and drinking in 
the eucharist, according to which ¢he flesh of the Redeemer is manducated 
by the teeth, and digested like other food. * Muller Symb. Books, p. 543. It 
would therefore be the height of injustice to charge the adherents of the sym- 
bols with believing these consequences. Yet, if they properly flow from 
their doctrine, they may justly be alledged as objections to the doctrine it- 
self, by all who regard them as its legitimate consequences. 

They further pronounce the mode of eating and drinking to be a “‘spiritual” 
one, to which, in its natural import, we would not object; but they also add, 
we believe that the body and blood of Christ are received not only spiritual- 
ly by faith, but also by the mouth ;” and those are condemned who affirm that 
this reception is ‘‘only spiritual by faith,” and not oral. The symbolical 
books also claim for the glorified body of Christ, by virtue especially of the 
hypostatic union, the possession of properties different from those of other 
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It cannot indeed be denied, that God by a miracle might so 
interpose as to make the body of the Saviour invisible on sacra- 
mental occasions; but where is the intimation in any part of 
the narrative, that there should be a miracle wrought? Or is 
there the least shadow of evidence, that the apostles thought 
any thing miraculous had occurred? Do they manifest any 
surprise? Certainly not, and we have therefore no authority 
to suppose the existence of a miracle. 

b) It also contradicts the observation of all ages and nations, 
that all bodies, (material substances) must occupy definite 
portions of space; and cannot be at more than one place at 
the same time. According to this view, the body of Christ 
must be able to occupy different portions of space at the same 
time. It must be here, and in New York and Boston, and 
London and in Africa, and in Asia, at the same time, if Christ- 
ians are simultaneously celebrating the holy supper; and yet 
his body was a human body like our own, whilst on earth, and 
even after its glorification, was confined to one place at a time 
as it had been before. When the glorified Redeemer appeared 
to Mary Magdalene at the tomb, he was not also with his dis- 
ciples in Jerusalem. When he appeared to Cleopas and an- 
other disciple on the way to Emmaus, he was not simultane- 
ously among the apostles in Jerusalem. When he appeared 
to the assembled apostles in the absence of Thomas, Thomas 
did not see him elsewhere at the same time. When he was 
on the mount in Galilee, or at the sea of Tiberias, or finally 


matter, and even of other glorified bodies. Yet as this assumption is regard- 
ed as gratuitous by those who reject this doctrine, they, of course, do not ad- 
mit its force. And it deserves to be ever remembered, that only fourteen 
years after the Form of Concord was published, Duke Frederick William, 
during the minority of Christian II, published the Vistrarion ARTICLES 
or Saxény, in 1594, in order to suppress the Melanchthonian tendencies to 
reject this and other peculiarities of the symbois, the article on this subject, 
framed by men confessedly adhering to the old sy mbols, and designing to re- 
énunciate their true import, and enforced upon the whole Church in Saxony 
as symbolic, gives the most objectionable view of this doctrine: I. “The 
pure doctrine of our Church is, that the words Take and eat, this is my body : 
drink, this is my blood, are to be understood simply and according to the letter.”’ 
If. That the body (which is received and eaten) is the proper and natural body 
(der rechte naturliche Leib) of Christ, which hung upon the cross ; and the 
blood (which is drunk) is the proper and natural blood (das rechte, naturliche 
Blut), which flowed from the side of Christ.” Miller's Symb. Books, p. 847. 
Now we cannot persuade ourselves, that this is the view of a single minister 
of the General Synod, or of many out of it; and yet these are the views 
they are obligated to receive, if they avow implicit allegiance to the former 
symbolical books of our Church in Europe. If they adopt the modification 
received by many of our distinguished divines, such as Mosheim, Reinhardt 
and others, they do not faithfully embrace the symbolical doctrine, and 
should not profess to do so. 
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at Bethany, whence he ascended, he was seen no where else. 
In short, his body seems to have been as much confined to 
one locality at one time after his resurrection, as before his death. 
Since, therefore, we have no intimation in the Scriptures, that 
glorified bodies in general can occupy different portions of 
space at the same time, and since the body of Christ after his 
resurrection did in every instance appear under this restriction 
to one locality, and there is no intimation of a miracle in the 
Eucharist; the evidence all seems to be against the doctrine 
of the real presence of the body of Christ at the eucharist, at 
different places, at the same time. 

Nor can the assumption of the Form. of Concord (Miller 
p. 667 -—8.), that the body of Christ possesses two other modes 
of presence, beside the local presence, be sustained, either by 
reason or the word of God. ‘The alleged “spiritual ” presence 

of the Saviour’s body, is a contradiction in terms. And the 
other, the “divine or heavenly” esence, which is attributed 
to his body in common with the Meity, is wholly unscriptural 
as well as opposed to the essential unchangeable difference be- 
tween the creature and the Creator, the finite and the Infinite. 

c) This interpretation cannot be correct, because the glori- 
fied body, which is said to be received with the elements, had 
actually not yet any existence, and therefore could not have 
been given by the Saviour to his disciples at the Holy Supper. 
The idea, that it is impossible for the same thing to be and 
not to be at the same time, is not only an immutable law of 
all created things ; so far as the human mind can perceive, it 
is applicable to the Deity himself, and it is usually admitted, 
that things contradictory in their nature, are not embraced in 
the range of the divine omnipotence. Hence if Christ had 
intended his supper for this purpose, he would have told his 
disciples, “Ye cannot indeed now receive this supper in its 
proper import, nor receive my body in it, as I am yet alive 
and amongst you ;” or rather if it had been the intention of 
Christ to give us his real glorified body in the eucharist, he 
would have deferred the institution of the ordinance till after 
his resurrection, or have left it to his apostles to institute it, 
after he had wholly left this world, and ascended to his heav- 
enly glory. 

d) The eucharist could not have conferred the broken body 
to the disciples at its institution ; because it was not yet broken, 
crucified, dead: nor to the followers of Christ after his resur- 
rectign, because it no longer exists in a broken, dead state, but 
in a risen, reanimated, glorified condition. Therefore the 
words tsro esc, “this is,” must of necessity have been figura- 
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tively understood by the disciples at the time of their delivery, 
in the institution of the supper. 

e) ‘The old Lutheran theory cannot be correct, according to 
the language of Christ; because he says, Luke 22: 19. “Do 
this in remembrance of me,” és th éunv dvaurnow, i. e. in mei 
recordationem, (Schleusner,) in commemoration of me; but 
we perform an act in remembrance of any person or event, 
only when it is past and absent. We deliver a sermon in 
commemoration or memory of the Reformation, or of General 
Washington, only because they are past and absent. Even 
when we commemorate the deeds of living men, those deeds 
must be past, which are to constitute the burden of our eulogy. 

J) That the doctrine of the real presence cannot be true, 
is proved by those passages of scripture, which represent Christ 
as having left this world, as having returned to the Father, 
and as being seated at his right hand in heaven; John 16: 28. 
“T came forth from the Father, and am come into the world ; 
again, I leave the world, and go the Father.” Matth. 26: 11. 
“For ye have the poor always with you; but me ye have not 
always.” John 16: 7. “It is expedient for you that I go away, 
for if I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto you; 
but if I depart, I will send him unto you.” We are told by 
the Saviour himself, not to yield credence to such as say, “Lo, 
here is Christ or there.” Matth. 24: 23. 

When he took his final leave of his disciples, Luke tells us, 
“he was carried up into heaven.” And although the Saviour 
left on record the delightful promise, that he would be always 
with his disciples till the end of the world ; it was in his divine 
nature, which is omnipresent ; and his next visible appearance, 
the angels informed the men of Galilee at his ascension, would 
again be from heaven in like manner, as they had seen him 
ascend. Acts 1: 11. 

In Acts 3: 21, Peter declares, that “The heavens must re- 
ceive him until the times of the restitution (dxoxzaragaccs, ful- 
filment or accomplishment) of all the things. which God had 
spoken by the mouth of all his holy prophets, since the world 
began.” We are told by Paul, “That the Lord will descend 
Srom heaven as with the voice of an archangel,” 1 Thess. 4: 
16. ; and again, the same inspired writer exhorts the Colossians, 
“Seek those things which are above, where Christ sitéeth on 
the right hand of God.” 3:1. Now whilst all these pass- 
ages and many others, teach us that Christ has left this world, 
and is now seated in heaven, we know of not a single passage 
which intimates that he is present at any sacramental celebra- 
tion, Butif it were true, that his body, which was last seen 
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ascending to heaven, is all the while present on earth, at one 
or other place where the supper is commemorated, and often 
at thousands of places at the same moment ; is it unreasonable 
to suppose, that such a remarkable fact, such an almost incess- 
ant miracle in the church of all ages, would at least be alluded 
to in a single instance in the New Testament? 

g) Again, whilst the idea, that Christ is figuratively repre- 
sented as the spiritual food of the believer, is a delightful, 
consoling and becoming one; the supposition that the believer 
is to eat the actual flesh of his best friend, and drink his real 
blood, is a gross, repulsive and unnatural idea, which nothing 
but the clearest evidence would authorize us to adopt. The 
eating of flesh and blood even of beasts was forbidden by the 
Jewish law, Gen. 9: 4. with how much more horror would 
the disciples of the Saviour have been filled, had they under- 
stood him as enjoining on them habitually to eat and drink 
his body and blood? Yet they exhibit no indication of such 
horror or surprise, and therefore did not understand the Saviour 
as requiring such a repulsive act. Yea the council of apos- 
tles and elders, at Jerusalem, after the Saviour’s death, prohibit 
the eating of blood; Acts 15: 28. Hence it is not surprising 
that, amid the long catalogue of Protestant creeds, of every 
denomination, there is not a single one, which adopts this doc- 
trine of the real presence of the body and blood of Christ in 
the eucharist, except the Augsburg Confession and the other 
former symbolical books of our church. Several Protestant 
symbols do indeed employ language seemingly implying this 
doctrine, but they explain it away in other passages, so that 
this doctrine is not understood to belong to any other church. 
We know the Form of Concord rejects the idea of gross Ca- 
pernaitish eating; but it at the same time denies that it is mere 
figurative eating, eating by faith alone, and between literal and 
figurative eating of a real body of flesh and blood, there is no 
third or intermediate mode of eating conceivable. The term 
“spiritual” is used by the Form of Concord; but applied to 
eating and drinking material flesh and blood, it must signify 
figurative eating, or it signifies nothing intelligible at all. 

But are there no arguments in favor of the doctrine of the 
real presence ? 

There are several expressions, in the portion of Scripture 
discussing this subject, which have been supposed to favor Lu- 
ther’s interpretation. At first view, and especially in our vul- 
gar version, they may seem to possess the appearance of force ; 
yet on close examination, this will disappear, especially before 
the mass of contrary evidence, pervading the whole passage. . 
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1. 1 Cor. 11: 29.: “Wherefore whosoever shall eat this 
bread and drink this cup (wine) of the Lor@, unworthily, shall 
be guilty of the body and blood of the Lord,” tvozos tora: rx 
Oupmaros xar Tov Gimaros tov xvps: “shall be guilty of the body 
and blood of the Lord ;” that is, “shall commit sin in regard 
to the body and blood of the Lord,” namely, by treating the 
solemnly appointed commemoration of them, with levity or 
irreverence. It has been said, “How could we be guilty of 
the body of Christ, if it were not present?” We answer: 
To be guilty of the body, means in the original, to be guilty 
or commit sin in reference to the body; that is, to make the 
body of Christ the occasion of committing sin. And must not 
all admit, that we can and often do commit sin in regard to 
absent persons or things? May we not sin, or be guilty in re- 
gard to an absent friend, by slandering or even thinking ill of 
him, just as well as when he is present? Do we not insult 
the majesty of an absent king, when we treat with indignity a 
monument or other memorial which has been established in 
honor of him? And the unworthy communicant is specifi- 
cally said to have been guilty in reference to the body of Christ, 
because it was his body, which was specially represented by 
the symbols which he treats irreverently in the Lord’s Supper. 
He is guilty of treating with irreverence, that sacred institution, 
which the Saviour appointed under the most affecting circum- 
stances, to commemorate the breaking of his body and shed- 
ding of his blood upon the cross, and thus commits sin in re- 
gard to the body and blood of the Lord. Thus, James 2: 10. 
the phrase “guilty of” évoxos, is used in the same general ac- 
ceptation: Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet shall 
offend in one point, is guilty of all (yeyore navrwv (vowwr) évozos), 
commits sin in regard to them all. 

The reason of their guilt is further described by Paul thus, 
“not discerning the Lord’s body,” that is, not distinguishing 
between ordinary bread and these consecrated symbols of the 
Lord’s body and blood. Hrnesti justly remarks,! that this 
use of the term employed by the Apostle, (“discerning” 
dvaxpwor), originated from the Jewish habit of distinguishing 
clean from unclean meats according to the law of Moses.— 
Those were said not to discern or distinguish the meats, who 
ate indiscriminately both clean and unclean or forbidden meats. 
See Ezek. 44: 23. This remark is the more important, as 
the Apostle Paul had, in the previous context (10: 18 & 27.), 
spoken of things offered in sacrifice both by the Jews and 
Gentiles. 


' Opusc. theol. p. 136. 
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2. The other passage is 1 Cor. 10: 16. The cup of bless- 
ing which we bles, is it not: the communion of the blood of 
Christ? The bread which we break, is it not the communion 
of the body of Christ? “ovge (ro xorzpior) xowwria te dewaros 
ts Xptse éore;”— “(row aprov) ovye xowwna re swmaros re Xpice 
sorw;” 

Kowa. The term xowarna, communion, has several signifi- 
cations in the N. T. 1, communication or bestowment of a 
benefit, beneficence. See Rom. 15: 26. 2 Cor. 9: 13. 

2, conjunction, society, spiritual communion. Acts 2: 42. 
And they continued steadfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine and 
fellowship, (xowava). 1 Cor. 1:9. God is faithful by whom 
ye were called to the fellowship (xowana,) of his Son Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

2 Cor. 6: 14. What communion (xowora) community of 
interest, or adaptation for close union, hath light (the children 
of light, christians,) with darkness, (the children of darkness, 
‘“unbelievers”). 

2 Cor. 13:13. The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ and 
the love of God, and the communion (xowwva,) of the Holy 
Ghost, be with you all. 

Gal. 2: 9. And-when James, Cephas and John, who seem- 
ed to be pillars, perceived the grace that was given me, they 
gave to me and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship (xowwna). 

Ephes. 3: 9. And to make all men see what is the fellow- 
ship (xowaa) which hath been hid in God. 

Philipp. 1: 5. I thank my God—for your fellowship 
(xovvw»ea) in the Gospel from the first day until now. 

2:1. If there be —any fellowship (xowoma) of the 
Spirit, — fulfil ye my joy, &c. 

3:10. That I may know the power of his resurrec- 
tion and the fellowship (xowwa) of his sufferings. 

Phil. v. 6. That the communication (xowoa) of thy faith 
may become effectual. 

1 John 1: 3. 6. 7. That ye also may have fellowship 
(xowema) with us, &c. 

As to the Lutheran and Romish interpretation, which sup- 
poses this passage to teach the actual presence of the body 
and blood of Christ, it is liable to all the objections above enu- 
merated in regard to that doctrine. But a moral signification, 
as is evident from the passages just quoted, is far more agree- 
able to the usus loquendi, and is perfectly easy and natural. 
The cup of the blessing — is it not the communion, does it 
not bring us spiritually into communion with the body of 
Christ, &c. In the same sense it is said of the Jews in y. 18: 
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“are not they who eat of the sacrifices, partakers of the altar? 
ovyt — xowwvoe Tov Svovasrypes evot, in Communion with the altar? 
here we find the very same word xowwvn employed, and yet 
who would infer, that the Jews ate the God whom they wor- 
shipped, or the altar on which they sacrificed, or any thing 
more than the outward offerings? In like manner in the next 
verse (20.), “The things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they 
sacrifice to devils or demons, — and I would not that ye should 
have fellowship, communion (xowwrovs rev dacuorwwy yweoSac) 
with devils. Who would suppose, that the Gentiles in their 
sacrifices had communion with the bodies of the dead heroes 
and demigods whom they worshipped? Yet if the word 
xowora and xowwvss in the one case means the actual participa- 
tion of the flesh and blood of the being commemorated, what 
reason can be assigned for its having so different a signification 
in the other? The language in both cases is substantially the 
same, yea the identical word, only in one case used substant- 
ively, and with the other adjectively. If then the words mean, 
that the sacramental communicant receives the flesh and blood 
of Christ, in addition to the outward elements, they also teach, 
that the partakers at heathen altars, likewise eat the flesh and 
drink the blood of those heroes and demigods to whom they 
offer sacrifice. 

In addition to the scriptural passages in favor of the pre- 
sence of the body of the Saviour in the Lord’s Supper, there 
is a theological argument or theory, which though in part re- 
jected by Luther himself, was adopted by some of his followers, 
and about a quarter of a century afier his death, was intro- 
duced in its full development into the Form of Concord, 
which became the standard of Lutheran orthodoxy in some 
parts of Germany. Luther’s view of the personal union of 
the two natures in Christ he thus judiciously expresses: If it 
should be objected on the ground of reason, “That the God- 
head cannot suffer nor die; you must answer: That is true ; 
nevertheless as the divinity and humanity in Christ constitute 
one person, therefore the Scriptures, on account of this per- 
sonal unity, also attribute every thing to the Deity, which oc- 
curred to the humanity, and vice versa. This is moreover ac- 
cordant with truth ; for you must affirm that the person (Christ) 
suffers and dies. Now the person is the true God, therefore it 
is proper to say, the Son of God suffers. For although one 
part (if I may so speak) namely the Godhead does not suffer ; 
still the person, which is God, suffers in its other part, that is 
in its humanity (denn obwohl das eine Stiick (dasz ich so rede) 
als die Gottheit nicht leidet; so leidet dennoch die Person, 
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welche Gott’ ist, am andern Stiicke, als an der Menschheit). 
Thus we say, The king’s son has a sore, and yet it is only his 
leg that is affected: Solomon is wise, and yet it is only his 
soul which possesses wisdom: Absalom is beautiful, and yet 
it was only his body that is referred to: Peter is gray, and yet 
it is only his head of which this is affirmed. For as soul and 
body constitute but one person, every thing which happens 
either to the body or the soul, yea even to the smallest mem- 
ber of the body is justly and properly attributed to the whole 
person. This mode of expression is not peculiar to the Scrip- 
tures, but prevails throughout the world, and is also correct. 
Thus the Son of God was in truth crucified for us, that is, the 
person which is God ; for this person, I say, was crucified ac- 
cording to its humanity.” (Luth. Works, Jena edit. vol. 3. 
p- 457.) Yet Luther also sometimes employed language in- 
consistent with the statements which he here makes. The 
theory above referred to was claimed by its advocates as a 
legitimate sequence of the hypostatic union of the two natures 
of Christ, and is known as the Communicatio Idiomatum, or 
supposed reciprocal communication of attributes between the 
two natures of the Saviour, one result of which is to be, that 
his body now possesses ubiquity ; and therefore can not only 
be present simultaneously wherever the Holy Supper is admin- 
istered, but actually is present every where else in the universe. 
In support of this opinion several Scripture passages are al- 
leged : 

Coloss. 2: 9. For in him dwelleth the fullness of the God- 
head bodily,” coparcxss. This passage we think naturally sig- 
nifies, In Christ the real not imaginary, the full divinity and 
not an inferior deity dwells; that is, with bis human nature 
the truly divine nature is really not figuratively, or typically, 
but actually united souarixcs personally, that is, into one per- 
son. This signification of the term sda, as signifying person, 
is found both in the N. T.. and in classic Greek. James 3: 6. 
So is the tongue among our members that it defileth the whole 
body, i. e. person (éaov ro odpa), for certainly the fact, that “the 
tongue is a world of iniquity,” does not consist in its polluting 
the literal body, but the person, the character of the individual. 
Thus also Xenophon uses oiuara érevdepa for free men, free per- 
sons. Lycurgus and Aeschynes employ séyuo in the same 
sense, to signify a person. ‘The same usage meets us in the 
Latin language: Longeque ante omnia corpora Nisus emicat. 
Muneid v. 1. 318, where the reference is to the person in gen- 
eral. And even in our own tongue, the term body has the 
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same meaning, in such phrases as “some body,” “no body,” 
&c. for some person, no person, &c. 

John 3: 34. “For God giveth not the Spirit by measure 
unto him,” (but éuerpws). This may signify, that the inspiration 
of the Holy Spisit did not rest on the Saviour, only at particu- 
lar times and in a limited degree, as it did on the prophets of 
the Old Testament; but at all times and in an unlimited de- 
gree. Or the idea may be, that the actual or entire divinity 
dwelt in him, i. e. was personally united with him. But there 
is certainly no intimation in it of the transfer of the divine at- 
tributes to the humanity of Christ. 

Matth. 28: 18. “All power (xasa éeoa all authority, not 
nasa Svvaucs) is given unto me in heaven and on earth.” This 
certainly does not signify power, onmipotence ; but all or full 
authority to command and direct all things on earth to the ac- 
complishment of the purposes of his mediatorial reign. 

In this sense the word (ésoia), translated power in the pass- 
age under consideration, is often employed in the New Testa- 
ment. Thus, Matth. 21: 23. the chief priests and elders 
came to him, when he was teaching and said: “By what aw- 
thority (ésoa) doest thou these things?” And (7: 29.) the 
people were astonished at his doctrine, “For he taught them 
as one having authority (é€+oie), and not as the scribes.” In 
the same general sense, as signifying authority, liberty, &c., 
having no reference to omnipotence or physical power, this 
word is employed in many other passages, so that the declara- 
tion of the Saviour, “All power or authority is given to me,” 
has no necessary reference to physical power or omnipotence. 
See Matth. 9: 6. Mark 2: 10. Luke 5: 24. 1 Cor. 9: 4, 18. 
2 Thess. 3: 9. In perfect accordance with this import, is the 
classic usage of the word é&soca, as signifying “‘licentia, potestas, 
auctoritas, jus sive facultas moralis ; at dvvapis vis activa, seu 
facultas naturalis,” licence, power, authority, a moral right; 
whilst dvvaucs signifies a physical or natural faculty or power. 


To this doctrine of the ubiquity of the body of Christ, nu- 
merous and formidable objections present themselves. 

1. The idea that the properties of one substance can be- 
come the properties of a different substance, is a philosophical 
absurdity. 

2. Itis impossible, in the nature of things, that the infinite 
properties of God, the uncreated one, should be communicated 
to any creature. The difference between the creature and the 
Creator is an infinite and unchangeable one. Yet, if the hu- 
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man nature of Christ acquired possession of divine attributes, 
it must itself be divine. 

3. Wherever any one divine attribute is found, there the 
others must also be, and that is God. If then the body of 
Christ, or his humanity in general, possesses one divine attri- 
bute, it must possess them all and must be God. Yes the 
finite has become infinite, the creature has become the Creator, 
and a feeble mortal like unto us in all things, sin only excepted, 
has become the immortal God! 

A distinction has been made between mediate and imme- 
diate communication, and it has been affirmed the attributes 
of Deity have been communicated to the man Jesus only me- 
diately. But mediate communication in reference to this sub- 
ject is no communication at all, and can only signify, that the 
divine nature of Christ is at all times ready to exert his divine 
attributes for the accomplishment of the purposes of the asso- 
ciated humanity, and this no one denies, but this cannot with 
propriety of language be styled communication of attributes. 

4. If the hypostatic union in Christ implies a communica- 
tion of attributes, it must be reciprocal, and whilst the hu- 
manity of Christ is clothed in the attributes of divinity, his 
divinity must also have assumed the attributes of humanity: 
have become human; which the opponents are unwilling to 
admit. 

5. If this hypostatic union is attended by a transfer of attri- 
butes, it necessarily involves a confusion of natures, which 
error was condemned by the ancient church in the Eutychi- 
ans. And if it was such as to preserve the attributes of each 
nature distinct, then there can be no real transfer of attributes. 

6. The doctrine of the ubiquity of Christ’s body instead of 
conferring more importance on the Eucharist, actually robs it 
of all special interest, and gives no more to the sacrament than 
to every other object and place. We may upon this theory, 
as well say that Christ’s body is in, with or under, every apple 
and pear, peach and cake, as in the consecrated bread. 

7. Nay this doctrine is not entirely exempt from liability to 
the charge of favoring pantheism. If Christ’s body is omni- 
present, we are in him and he in us, whether believers or un- 
believers we are one: especially as all bodies must have ex- 
tension, and occupy space, and exclude other bodies. The 
idea also that Christ’s body nourishes our souls has a similar 
tendency, by leading to the supposition that soul and body are 
ultimately identical, or of the same substance. 

8. If the glorified body of Christ is really in, with, or under 
the bread, it will he very proper to direct our worship towards 
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the bread, and thus adore the present God-man who is some- 
how connected with it. For we know that his divine nature 
is there, as it is omnipresent: and therefore we would have as 
much reason to worship towards the bread as if he were per- 
sonally and visibly to appear in connexion with it. 

9. It will be admitted that the union of the two natures 
in Christ, was just as real and intimate during his life on earth 
as it ever will be; (for it is decided by the Form of Concord, 
to have commenced at the moment of his conception by the 
virgin Mary). Now as this union produced not even the 
shadow of a communicatio idiomatum (transfer or communi- 
cation of attributes) on earth, it is not probable that it will here- 
after. It certainly proves, that such communication is not the 
natural result of the hypostatic union in Christ, and therefore 
it cannot be true, unless the Scriptures expressly teach that 
this union will produce very different results in eternity from 
those which attend it in this world, which is not contended. 

Finally, the discourse of our Lord to his disciples at Caper- 
naum, recorded in John 6: 25-55. has sometimes, though 
contrary to the example of Luther and the other principal re- 
formers, been supposed to refer to the holy supper, and to 
teach the literal manducation of the Saviour’s body and the 
drinking of his blood. It is true our Saviour here employs 
the language, “I am the bread of life,” as he elsewhere does 
the expression, “I am the vine,” and “I am the light of the 
world,” &c. John 8: 12. Again, the Saviour also says, “Ex- 
cept ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, 
ye have no life in you,” &c. v. 54. That these and similar 
expressions in this discourse, can have no reference to the 
Lord’s Supper, is evident from the fact, that no such ordinance 
as the eucharist then existed, or had been heard of. This dis- 
course according to the most probable chronological arrange- 
ment of the evangelical narrative, was delivered about a year 
before the Saviour instituted it, and before his disciples could 
possibly have had the least idea of such intended memorial. 
Of course they could not understand these words, as referring 
to an ordinance of which they had never heard, and to the 
future institution of which there was not a single allusion in 
the discourse itself. 

Again, that the Saviour in this entire discourse had reference 
to his being the food of believers, is abundantly evident from 
the phraseology employed. 1) In v. 35. to the words, “I am 
the bread of life,” he immediately adds by way of explana- 
tion, “he that cometh to me, shall never hunger, he that be- 
fieveth on me shall never thirst,” showing that it is by faith, 
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that he becomes the bread of life to us. 2) v. 40. “He that 
believeth on the Son, hath everlasting life,’ showing the ne- 
cessity of faith to the enjoyment of this spiritual food. Also, 
3) v. 47. “Verily, verily, 1 say unto you, he that believeth on 
me hath everlasting life — I am that bread of life.” 4) v. 51. 
“The bread which I will give is my flesh, which 1 will give for 
the life of the world,” i. e. which flesh I will give, not ¢o be- 
lievers to be eaten ; but for them on the cross; and not for be- 
lievers only, who receive the holy supper, but for the “world,” 
many who reject my atonement and never celebrate the sup- 
per, which I shall institute in commemoration of my death. 
If sacramental eating were intended, it must have been limited 
to his professed followers, who celebrate the ordinance; and 
could not have been extended to the world at large who neg- 
lect it. 5) v. 56. “He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood, dwelleth in me andI in him.” If this passage teaches 
a physical eating and indwelling of the Saviour’s body in the 
communicant, it also affirms that the communicant’s body 
dwells in the body of the Saviour, which is absurd. 6) v. 63. 
“Tt is the Spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing : 
the words that I speak unto you they are spirit and they are 
life.’ Here the Saviour seems, in the closing words of this 
discourse, expressly to teach that the literal eating of his flesh 
would profit them nothing ; that it is the Spirit that quicken- 
eth, and that his words are spirit, are to be spiritually and not 
literally understood. This interpretation is moreover confirmed 
by the succeeding remark of Christ: 7) v. 64. “But there 
are some of you that believe not,” some who have no faith, 
and therefore cannot thus spiritually feed on my flesh and 
blood. From all these considerations, we cannot but coin- 
cide with the judgment of Luther and theemost distinguished 
divines of ancient and modern days, as expressed by the 
learned Lutheran theologian Gerhard: “ The passage, John 
6: 53. does not treat of sacramental but of spiritual eating 
the body and drinking the blood of Christ, which is essential 
to salvation for all.””? 


§4. The second tropical Interpretation (by Calvin). 


The ¢hird interpretation of these words is that of Calvin, 
which though generally abandoned by his followers in Europe 
and America, is deserving of a passing notice. ‘That distin- 


* Dictum John VI. 53. non de sacramentali sed spirituali corporis et san- 
guinis Christi manducatione et bibitione tractat, que omnibus ad salutem 
necessaria est. Loci Theol. de Sacra Cena. 
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guished Reformer, animated by a noble desire to prevent a 
schism in the Protestant church of Europe, though he could 
not adopt the view of Luther on this subject, labored hard to 
come as near it as possible, without making himself liable to 
the grosser objections which lie against the Lutheran dogma. 
He supposed the words of the institution to teach, not that the 
body and blood of Christ are present at the celebration of the 
eucharist; but that they remain 9 heaven, and from these a 
supernatural influence emanates from the glorified body of 
Christ, by which the, soul of the believer is animated and 
strengthened in a mysterious manner. 

This interpretation is indeed free from the charge of con- 
flicting with the testimony of the senses; but it seems so en- 
tirely different from either the literal or the figurative import 
of the Saviour’s words, as to bear evident marks of having 
grown out of extraneous theological considerations. 

Calvin’s own language on this subject is: “I therefore main- 
tain, that in the mystery of the supper, by the emblems of 
bread and wine, Christ is really exhibited to us; that is, his 
body and blood, in which he yielded full obedience in order 
to work out a righteousness for us; by which in the first place, 
we may as it were become united with him into one body ; 
and secondly, being made partakers of the substance of him- 
self, also be strengthened by the reception of every blessing.” 
The entire opinion of Calvin is thus stated by Dr. Bretschnei- 
der, a very distinguished late writer of Germany: “Calvin’s 
spiritual reception of the body and blood of Christ, is indeed 
a real but not an oral one, and consists in this, that in the mo- 
ment in which we partake of the bread and wine, if our hearts 
are by faith elevated to him, a supernatural influence ema- 
nates from the substance of the glorified body of Christ (which 
is in heaven and remains there), by which the sould of the 
believer is animated and strengthened in a mysterious manner. 
But the unbeliever receives nothing more than bread and 
wine.”? 

It may perhaps be regarded as a striking coincidence, that 
the views of the two most illustrious reformers on this subject 
have been almost universally abandoned by their followers ; 





' Dico igitur in coenz mysterio per symbola panis et vini Christam vere 
nobis exhiberi, adeoque corpus et sanguinem ejus, in quibus omnem obedi- 
entiam pro comparanda nobis justitia adimplevit; que scilicet primum in 
unum corpus cum ipso coalescamus ; deinde participes substantia ejus facti, 


in bonorum omnium communicatione virtutem quoque sentiamus. Institut. 
Lib. [V. Cap. XVII. II. 


* Dr. Bretschneider’s Systematische Entwickelung aller in der Dogmatik 
vorkommender Begriffe, p. 721. ed. 3. 1826. 
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even whilst they adhere to nearly all the other features of their 
doctrinal system. Yea, the view of Calvin, though the sub- 
ject of much less controversy, has been more universally re- 
jected by those who bear his name, than has the view of Lu- 
ther by his followers. 


§ 5. The true, Historical and Pauline interpretation of the 
words of the Institution. 


We come now, in the last place, to attempt an unbiassed, 
impartial examination of the words of the institution, accord- 
ing to the fair principles of historical interpretation, as laid 
down in our introductory observations. 

Was there any thing peculiar in the occasion and the cir- 
cumstances, attending the-utterance of these words, calculated 
to illustrate their meaning ? 

The Saviour and his disciples had just celebrated the Pass- 
over, an institution appointed of God to commemorate an im- 
portant event of the Old Testament history, at which it was 
not unusual to use language similar to that of our Saviour. 
At its institution, though it was expressly appointed to com- 
memorate the passing of the angel of the Lord over the Is- 
raelites in Egypt, whilst he destroyed the first born of the 
Egyptians; yet Moses uses language similar to that of the 
Saviour: “Ye shall eat it in haste, for it is the Lord’s passing 
over,” i.e. it signifies the angel ‘of the Lord’s passing over 
the house of the Israelites, &e. Exod. 12: 26, 27. -No one 
imagines these words to mean: “The lamb that was slain at 
the passover, was the passing over of the Lord’s angel.” All 
admit that “7s” here is equivalent to signifies. 

This ordinance, whilst it commemorated the divine favor to 
the Israelites in Egypt, also, as Paul tells us, was typical of 
the Saviour himself. 

Now it was at the close of this mnenomic or commemora- 
tive and symbolic pascal supper, where symbolic ideas pre- 
vailed, and figurative language is usual among the Jews,’ even 
to this day, that the Saviour uttered the words under consid- 
eration. 

1. After the pascal supper, “Jesus took bread.” It was 
natural bread, not miraculously furnished. He took the bread, 
which happened to be prepared for the passover, and which, 
according to Jewish law, must be unleavened bread. Yet it 
is s equally cette, from the New Testament, as an poiaaitive 


: See Levi's Forms of Prayer for Passover and Pe ntecost, among the Span- 
ish and Portuguese Jews, p. 20. 
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christians received the Lord’s supper every week, and often 
more frequently, that on some occasions they used leavened 
bread, as no other was at hand. 

2. Jesus “offered a prayer.” Mark, and perhaps Matthew, 
use the term évacyysas, which signifies “to bless,” or pronounce 
a blessing. But neither of them says, that he blessed “it” 
(revo), as our English version has it. Very good manuscripts read 
eizapatzoas “having given thanks,” in Matthew. Luke and 
Paul both say, “he gave thanks,” evzapesrgoas. There is not 
a syllable about his effecting any change in the bread, as Ro- 
manists pretend, nor of his making those elements the con- 
ductors or means of imparting his body to us. In short, ac- 
cording to the original, he did not specifically bless the bread 


. or wine, nor do any thing at allto them. He offered thanks, 


as it was also customary to do at the beginning of the paschal ° 
supper, and as isin itself always appropriate, and invoked the 
blessing of his heavenly Father upon the whole ceremony, of 
course also including the elements employed. 

3. No change had been effected in the bread. It was still 
natural bread, as the Saviour broke it; which he would not 
have done, if his prayer had transubstantiated it into his own 
body, or-in any way made it the vehicle of his material body. 
It was still natural bread, because the disciples exhibited no 
evidence of having the least idea, that they received any thing 
but bread. 

4. “He gave it to them and said, Take, eat, this is my 
body,” 2aBere, Payers, TovTo éote TO cou ME. 

That the literal interpretation of these words by the Roman- 
ists, as well as several others, which, though professedly literal, 
are really figurative and inconsistent with the context, cannot 
be sustained, we have endeavored to show in a former part of 
this discussion. What, then, is their true interpretation? Let 
us, if possible, derive our guide for the true meaning of these 
words, from the declarations of the Saviour himself, and of his 
apostles. 

1) Let us inquire, Does the breaking of the bread throw 
any light upon our investigation ? 

It must have been done by the Saviour, so far as we can 
judge, from one of two reasons; either because the cake, or 
loaf of bread, was too large to be conveniently handed around, 
or because the Lord intended it to possess some significance, 
either symbolic or other, connected with the design of the 
whole institution. It seems not to have been the former, be- 
cause the bread was then, as is still customary among the Ara- 
bians, baked in cakes of moderate thickness, easily baked 
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through, and convenient for breaking. (See ‘Leidensgeschichte 
Jesu,’ p. 45.) But that he had another and important design 
in breaking the bread or cake, is evident from the fact, that the 
Saviour expressly states, that this broken bread is, or represents 
his “body broken,” that is, represents the breaking of his 
body, his crucifixion, or death upon the cross. Here then we 
have the infallible declaration of the Lord himself, that the 
broken bread in the eucharist, represents the breaking or cru- 
cifixion of his body. ‘To represent this fact, the breaking of 
the bread was very appropriate; but to designate the future 
presence of his glorified body, it would have no significance 
or appropriateness at all. The broken bread must be a repre- 
sentative of the dead, the crucified body, and cannot in any 


way, be designed to indicate the presence of the living body . 


’ either glorified or not. ‘The accuracy of this interpretation is 
confirmed by the fact of the Saviour’s also mentioning that 
the wine signified not only his blood, which would have been 
sufficient, if the mere presence of the Lord was to be indicated ; 
but his blood “shed,” the shedding of his blood on the cross. 
Should it be said, if the breaking of the bread was significant, 
then also something should have been done to the wine, to 
indicate its being shed; we reply: This was not necessary. 
The fact that his body was broken, already indicates that his 
blood was shed. Besides, the representation of the blood, as 
-separated from the body, also implies the same fact. 

2. This is or represents my body “given,” says Luke, and 
“broken,” says Paul, “for you.” That by these terms, “given” 
and “broken,” the crucifixion of the Lord is indicated, cannot 
be denied, and we believe is not. But if the Lord himself 
teaches us, that to represent his death upon the cross, is the 
object of the Holy Supper; then we are certain of being cor- 
rect in supposing and teaching this truth; and if others sup- 
pose this ordinance was instituted for a double purpose, it de- 
volves on them to exhibit proof of the other, in the same way 
as this is established, by declarations of Christ or his apostles. 
Here the onus probandi most justly lies on them, and if they 
fail to prove a second object, then this remains the only one, 
namely, to represent in all coming time that all important, 
amazing fact, which “angels desire to look into,” the death 
of the Son of God upon the cross, an event which happened 
about eighteen hundred years ago. As the Holy Supper was 
certainly instituted to commemorate this eternally important 
occurrence, an event sufficiently momentous to justify the in- 
stitution of a standing rite for its commemoration, it is not 
probable a priori, that another very different object (the pre- 
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sence of the living, glorified Lord) would be joined to it; and 
as we find no clear indication of the fact in Scripture, we are 
compelled to doubt it. 

If the Saviour’s object had been to represent the presence 
of his body in the eucharist, the bread entire would have been 
more suitable, and if, in that event, he had even broken the 
paschal cake or bread merely incidentally, there would have 
been no object in his stating the fact. But he himself informs 
us, it signifies his body “broken,” the breaking of his body, his 
crucifixion, his death upon the cross. ‘The same remarks are 
equally applicable to the language of the Saviour in reference 
to the wine. “Take and drink, this is my blood,” and as Paul 
and Luke says, “this cup is the New Covenant in my blood 
‘which is shed’ for you — for many, for the remission of sins.” 
The wine therefore most undoubtedly commemorates the shed- 
ding of the Saviour’s blood on the cross. 

3. “Do this in remembrance of me,” says the Saviour, ac- 
cording to Luke and Paul. Luke has toro noveire eis qv iuny 
dvaurzow, do this in remembrance or in commemoration of me ; 
Paul has the same words, only adding, éodxus dv mivyte, Do this, 
as often as ye drink it, in remembrance ot commemoration of 
me. Now the very fact that we are called on to do any thing 
in remembrance of any person or event, implies two things. 
First, it presupposes the priority or antecedence of the event, 
it implies that the event is past. Even when we commem- 
orate any actions of a living person, those actions must be past. 
The very import of the word remember, necessarily implies 
that the thing to be remembered is a something past. Again, 
the term “remembrance” implies the absence of the person or 
thing to be remembered. When our friend is with us, we do 
not need any rite or ceremony to remind us of the fact. Nor 
can we, in propriety of language, be said to “remember” a 
present object or friend. The very necesssity of such a rite, 
if our friend were with us, would convey a reflection on our 
attachment to him. It is, when about to separate, that friends 
bestow on each other mementos; or agree on the stated per- 
formance of some act to keep alive the remembrance of each 
other during their separation. Now, both these implications 
of the Saviour’s words, “Do this in remembrance of me,” ac- 
cord perfectly with the object of the eucharist as explained by 
himself. At the celebration of this standing rite of the 
church, in commemoration of the breaking or crucifixion of 
his body, the fact would be past and his body would be absent. 
The glorious fact of his atoning death on the cross, would from 
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century to century be receding farther and farther into the past, 
and as objects are in danger of being forgotten in proportion 
as they recede farther from us, nothing could be more appro- 
priate than the institution of an ordinance, to keep alive in the 
forgetful memory of his disciples, that fundamental fact in the 
history of redemption, which is the ground of every believer's 
hope, and on which the salvation of a world is suspended. 

ut, if the design of the eucharist is a twofold one; if in 
addition to the commemoration of the crucifixion of the son of 
God, that ordinance was, as some suppose, also appointed for 
the purpose of commemorating the Saviour’s presence with us, 
and the communication of his body to the communicant, the 
language “in remembrance of me,” appears not only strange, 
but inappropriate. It would have been more natural for him 
to say: “As often as ye eat this bread and drink of this cup, 
ye do celebrate my return to your midst.” 


The Pauline Interpretation of the Saviour’s Words. 


Such are the intimations concerning the design of this so- 
lemn ordinance, furnished by the words of the Saviour him- 
self. If we had no other, they would incontestably establish 
the fact, that it is a mnemonic rite, instituted to commemorate 
the death of Christ on the cross. But we have still another 
inspired narrative of this institution, from the distinguished 
Apostle of the Gentiles, twenty-four years after the establish- 
ment of this ordinance, and the Ascension of the Saviour to 
heaven, 1 Cor. 11: 23-30. And what did Paul regard as 
the design of this holy feast of love? 

1) He also declares the bread to stand related to the broken 

body, to signify the breaking of Christ’s body, as above inti- 
mated. “The Lord Jesus, “the same night in which he was 
betrayed, took bread, and when he had given thanks, he brake 
it and said, Take, eat, this is my body which is (or is to be) 
broken for you.” 
' 2) He expressly pronounces the design of this rite to be 
mnemonic, “this do in remembrance of me,” the force of 
which words we have above illustrated, as equivalent to “Do 
this in order to keep alive the recollection of a past event and 
of an absent person.” 


3) But he adds two other important ieiestionn, which are 
not contained in the gospels. ‘For as often as ye eat this 
bread and drink this cup (the wine in it), ro» Sararov cow xvpis 
xatayyéaners “ye do show forth, or publish, the death of the 
Lord.” Here then we have the plain, literal declaration of the 
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inspired Paul, as clear as language can make it, that the result 
of the Holy Supper is to commemorate, not the Lord’s pre- 
sence, nor his bestowing his body and blood on the commu- 
nicants, but to show forth the Lord’s death, that amazing dis- 
play of divine love on the cross, which is the foundation fact, 
the central doctrine of Christianity, and the recollection and 
full appreciation of which, is essential to the christian character. 
This declaration of the Apostle is of incalculable value. The 
greater portion of the language of Christ is or may be figura- 
tive, and therefore admits of a diversity of interpretations, and 
it may remain questionable which is their true sense. But 
this lauguage of Paul is literal, nothing figurative about it, 
and therefore in its import all agree. All admit that he de- 
signs to say, as often as ye celebrate this holy supper, ye com- 
memorate, perpetuate the memory of, revive your recollection 
of the death of Jesus on the cross. 

It is certain, then, that this was the object of the Saviour 
in this sacred institution. Itis certain also that, in the view of 
Paul, this was ils great and principal design, if not its only 
one. And it is probable, that he regarded it as the only one, 
since he mentions no other. The expressions from which 
some would deduce another design, “are not the bread and 
wine the communion of the body and blood of Christ,” have 
been explained above, we think, satisfactorily. They teach 
that the bread and wine bring us into solemn, spiritual, mental 
communion, or recollection of and reflection on the Saviour’s 
body and blood, broken and sed for us on the cross. 

4) But this illustrious apostle adds another expression cal- 
culated to reflect light on this subject. He adds, “Ye do show 
forth the Lord’s death” dxpts ob %23n, “until he come.” This 
solemn declaration clearly teaches three facts; first, that the 
Lord is himself absent at the celebration of the supper, as well 
as generally after his ascension; and secondly, that he will 
continue absent personally, as long as the supper is to be com- 
memorated ; and ¢hirdly, when he comes, his personal pre- 
sence will supercede the necessity of any further observance 
of a commemorative ordinance. 

About twenty-four years had elapsed since Jesus had as- 
cended to heaven. In the mean time he had been seen by no 
one of all his friends or enemies on earth. Whether he had 
appeared unto Paul, fourteen years before this time, when 
wrapped in holy vision, he was elevated to the third heavens, 
Paul does not state: yet it is highly probable. Once he had 
certainly seen him, during his journey to Damascus. But 
then he appeared to him in the clouds of heaven evidently 
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from another world. At other times he received special com- 
munications from him, but it is not certain that he again ap- 
peared to him personally. All the experience of the Apostle 
therefore, had connected the present residence or local exist- 
ence and manifestation of the Saviour with another world, and 
taught him that Christ was absent. 

These words of Paul also imply, that so long as it is obliga- 
tory on Christians to celebrate this holy feast, the Saviour will 
continue absent; for they are commanded to repeat its cele- 
bration often, until he comes ; which involves the consequence 
that when he does come, this celebration shall cease. And 
finally as this celebration, or commemoration of the Saviour’s 
death, is to cease on his personal return to earth, it seems a 
natural supposition, that it was appointed to preserve in con- 
stant memory something which in his absence we would be 
prone to forget: and Paul tells us, this was the grand and car- 
dinal fact in his mediatorial career, his vicarious death upon 
the cross for the sins of the world. 

Since it is certain that the commemoration of the Lord’s 
death is the object of the sacramental institution, the question 
arises, whether there is any reason to suppose, that the Lord 
had a double object in view. The only arguments in support 
of such a supposition are found in the supposed necessity of a 
literal interpretation of the phrase rovro tore ro copa pov, “this is 
my body,” and the phrase of Paul, 1 Cor. 10: 16. dvzi (ro 
Mornpiov) xowwra Te owuaros te Xpisrov ire; “is it not (the cup) 
thecommunion of the blood of Christ?” &c. xa: rov dpror, ovxi 
xowvia TOV sdpatos Tov Xprsrov éore ; and “the bread, is it not the 
communion of the body of Christ?’ But as we have already 
proved, that the literal interpretation of the Romanists is utter- 
ly untenable ; and that the doctrine of the real presence of the 
body and blood of Christ “in, with, or under” the elements, 
is not a literal one, but figurative and unnatural, and at the 
same time, liable to many of the objections, on account of 
which all Protestants repudiate the Romish literal interpreta- 
tion, we need not repeat them. And having already presented 
our view of the import of the term xocwwa, “communion,” in 
the Epistle to the Corinthians, the only thing which remains, 
in order to vindicate the Pauline interpretation, which we adopt 
as our own, namely the mnemonic import of the rite, its ap- 
pointment to perpetuate the memory of the Lord’s death or 
crucifixion, is to show that this figurative or tropical interpre- 
tation of the phrase rovro gore ro oSpa pov, “this is my body,” 
is perfectly sustained by the wsus loquendi of the New Testa- 
meut. 
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a) Even those who receive the doctrine of the real presence, 
concede that these words do admit of the figurative meaning 
for which we contend. The learned and pious Dr. Storr re- 
marks: “The words of our Lord, “This is my body’ &c. may 
indeed be explained figuratively without violence to the usus 
loquendi of the New Testament. The figure assumed would 
not be an uncommon one. Nor can it be said that the nature 
of the case altogether forbids the supposition of the language 
being figurative. For it cannot be denied that some of the 
Janguage used in the institution of the Holy Supper is figura- 
tive (tropical).”! Nor is this admission made without cause. 
The reasons sustaining this opinion are numerous and most 
satisfactory. 

b) The Hebrew language does not contain a word to ex- 
press the idea, signify, and therefore the Hebrews always con- 
veyed that idea by other terms, usually by the substantive verb, 
m7, to be. Or perhaps more frequently the phrase is elliptical, 
and the verb entirely wanting, and to be supplied from the con- 
text. But the inspired evangelists have given us the verb for, 
“is”; and it is the usus loquendi of the New Testament in 
regard to this term that we are to investigate. 

c) That this method of using the term “is” for “signifies,” 
is a very common one among different nations, is well known 
and the idiom of the Old and New Testament is in this respect 
the same. Thus it was customary for the Jews when inter- 
rogated by their children concerning the import of the Pass- 
over, to reply: “This is the body of the Lamb which our 
fathers ate in Egypt,” that is, it signifies the lamb, &c. The 
Psalmist says, (Ps. 18: 2.) : The Lord is my rock and my for- 
tress — is my buckler, —is the horn of my salvation, — 71s my 
high tower. Ps. 23: 1. The Lord is my shepherd, &c. &c. 

But the Scriptures abound in cases of the very same figure, 
which we are now considering. Gen. 40:12. Joseph says, 
“the three branches are three days, i. e. signify three days. 
41: 26. The seven good kine are seven years. Danl. 7: 24. 
“The ten horns out of this kingdom are ten kings that shall 
rise.” v.17. “These great beasts which are four, are four 
kings.” 8: 21. “And the rough goat is the king of Greece.” 
In all the above cases, though the language is eliptical, the 
substantive verb is understood, which is expressed in our Enag- 
lish Bible. Paul says, (1 Cor. 10: 4.) “That rock (that fol- 
lowed the Israelites in the wilderness) was (#) Christ.” Gal. 
4:24. “For these (Sarah and Hagar) are («ow) the two cov- 

' Storr’s Biblical Theology, § 114. Ill. 6. p. 537 of 2d ed. of the transla- 
tron. 
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enants,” i. e. signify them. Luke 12:1. “Beware of the 
deaven of the Pharisees 771s é6¢w which is (signifies) hy pocrisy.”’ 
Heb. 7: 2. “King of Salem, é és, that is (signifies) king of 
peace.” * Mark 4: 15. And these are they by the wayside — 
and on stony ground, — among thorns, &c., that is, these re- 
present or signify them. 2 Peter 2:17. These (the false pro- 
phets) are, that is, signify, without water. 

But did the Saviour himself employ such figurative lan- 
guage, in reference to himself, on any other occasion than at 
the sacramental supper? He doubtless did on various occa- 
sions. John 5: 11,14. Lam the good shepherd. 6: 35, 4l, 
48,51. I am the bread of life, iyo sive dapros. 8:12. I 
am the light of the world, @y4 écqus ro pas tov xosmov. 10: 7, 9. 
I am (éy éiu«) the door of the sheep — “I am the door” 14: 
6. I am the way, the truth and the life. 15: 1,2. Iam the 
vine, ye are the branches. _I am the resurrection and the life — 
I am the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end. Here 
then we perceive that the Saviour was in the habit of speak- 
ing of himself in this tropical manner, calling himself bread, 
a shepherd, a door. That he should also compare his body to 
bread and his blood to wine, is therefore perfectly accordant 
with his habits; and the figurative use of the phrase “this is,” 
tout éort, is perfectly accordant with the usus loquendi, and 
therefore we are at perfect liberty, according to the sound prin- 
ciples of interpretation, to give to these words, “this is my 
body,” “this is my blood,” the meaning, signifies my body, 
signifies my blood, as required by the design of the ordinance 
as taught by Paul and by the Saviour himself, namely to show 
forth the Lord’s death until he come. 

In view of all these facts, it seems evident that the words 
of the sacramental institution as uttered by the Saviour, re- 
corded by the evangelists and explained by Paul, are to be 
understood, so far as the mode of the Saviour’s presence is 
concerned, as follows: 

“And as they were eating (the paschal supper), Jesus took 
bread (the unleavened bread or cake which had been prepared 
for the passover), and having given thanks and pronounced a 
blessing, he gave the pieces of bread to his disciples, and said, 
Take, eat, this (bread, which is and remains bread and) signi- 
fies my (natural, not glorified) body, which is (to be) broken 
for you (on the cross, crucified), do this in (order to cherish 
the) remembrance of me. Likewise he took the cup, after 
(the paschal) supper (was ended), and when he had given 
thanks he gave it to them saying, Drink ye all of it (of the 
wine which was ordinary wine that had been prepared for the 
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Passover): This cup (the wine in it) is (signifies or represents) 
the new testament in my blood (represents the new covenant 
ratified by my blood), which is (to be) shed (on the cross) for 
you and for many for the remission of sins. ‘This do ye as 
often as ye drink it, in (order to cherish the) remembrance of 
me. For as often as ye (reverently and devoutly) eat this 
bread and drink the wine in this cup (consecrated by prayer for 
the sacramental celebration) ye do show forth (perpetuate the 
memory of) the Lord’s death (upon the cross) until he returns 
(at the latter day, at the close of the present dispensation). 
Whoever shall eat this bread and drink this wine unworthily 
(irreverently and without faith and a due regard for the solemn 
design for which they were appointed,) is guilty (in respect to 
the) body and blood of the Lord (guilty of treating irrever- 
ently or profanely the emblems or memorials of the Saviour’s 
broken body and shed blood and thus guilty of casting re- 
pee on the Lord himself). Let a man therefore examine 

imself (as to his knowledge of the design of the institution 
and his moral qualifications to receive it) ; for he that eateth or 
drinketh unworthily (in an irreverent manner and without faith 
in Christ), eateth and drinketh (judgment, xpua, not) damna- 
tion to himself, not discerning the Lord’s body (not distinguish- 
ing between ordinary bread and these elements, instituted and 
consecrated as emblems of the Saviour’s crucified body and 
blood). 

According to this view of the sacramental narrative, it fol- 
lows, that in the Holy Supper of qur Lord, there is 

1. A real presence of the Saviour as to his divine nature. 

2. A spiritual, that is, symbolic presence as to his human 
nature, and 

3. An influential presence, as to the blessings flowing from 
his death and mediatorial work in general, from his work as 
God-man (S<av3pezos). 

Hence, the view of the Lord’s Supper, which is most Scrip- 
tural, and also most generally received by the great majority of 
the Lutheran ministry and churches in this country, is sum- 
marily the following : 

That there is no real or actual presence of the glorified 
human nature of the Saviour either substantial or influential, 
nor any thing mysterious or supernatural in the eucharist ; 
yet, that whilst the bread and wine are merely symbolic re- 
presentations of the Saviour’s absent body, by which we are 
reminded of his sufferings, there is also a PECULIAR and spe- 
cial spirituaL blessing bestowed by the divine Saviour on all 
worthy communicants, by which their faith and Christian 
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graces are confirmed.! The further development of the na- 
ture and evidences of the various blessings resulting from this 
ordinance, does not fall within the design of the present dis- 
cussion. Having thus presented the view of the Saviour’s 

resence in the Holy Supper, which we find clearly taught 
in the records of inspiration, we close with the remark, that 
whilst we vindicate to ourselves the right to believe and pro- 
fess what we regard as the Scriptural view of this subject, we 
consider the Protestant diversities in reference to it as of minor 
moment, and can cordially fraternize with the Zwinglian and 
all others on the one hand, who attribute to this ordinance no 
peculiar spiritual blessing, beyond that of the other means of 
grace, and with the’ rigid adherent of Luther’s view on the 
other, who believes in the real presence, the eating and drink- 
ing of tbe body and blood of the Redeemer in this Holy Feast 
of Love. ; 


ARTICLE III. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF FUNDAMENTAL DOC- 
TRINES. 


By Rev. Charles F. Schaeffer D. D., Easton, Pa. 


Tue intellectual activity of the present age in every depart- 
ment of science frequently leads to the investigation of the 
truth of principles which had, at an earlier period, been sup- 
posed to be incontrovertibly established ; while, too, the progress 
of discovery has introduced many new technical terms, it has 
discarded some as unsuited to the present advanced state of 
science, and assigned new definitions to others that have been 
retained. In the departments of human knowledge not occu- 
pied by the exact sciences, many inconveniences are still occa- 
sioned by the use of terms, the sense of which is not positively 
fixed or distinctly apprehended. Of this fact various religious 
terms, that are now frequently employed in the discussion of 
doctrinal and ethical questions, afford illustrations. When 
teachers or disputants have exerted all their powers in unfold- 
ing and establishing their views, the result of their labors is, 
sometimes, the unwelcome discovery that their meaning has 


' Popular Theology, p. 303, 5th ed. 
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been entirely misapprehended. They have not enlightened 
but clouded the minds of those whom they addressed, and, in 
place of convincing others, are themselves charged with self- 
contradiction or error; while they sincerely attempt to promote 
among believers the cause of Christian union, they perceive, 
with unspeakable grief, that they have, involuntarily, become 
the authors of discord, and have occasioned new alienation of 
spirit. To avoid these painful consequences, no remedy is 
more efficacious in certain cases, than a distinct expression of 
the sense in which a theological term is used, particularly, if 
after an honest investigation of first principles, that sense may 
be expected to be recognized as just and true. Until this 
course be generally adopted, all efforts to effect that union of 
believers which we yet hope to be accomplished, but which 
has hitherto found so many obstacles in the prejudices of men, 
will continue to result in mortifying defeats. 

Amid the disappointments which we encounter in this noble 
cause of Christian Union, we are often soothed and cheered 
by the kind language which dissentient brethren employ.— 
The polemic cry is sometimes hushed, the controversial pano- 

ly is laid aside, the sectarian scowl is relaxed, the Bible, which 
had become grievously contorted in all its parts, during the 
contest, is partially restored to its former position, and the 
wearied combatants salute each other, not simply as allies, but 
as brethren. Why should they longer contend? Do they not 
agree in “fundamentals”? ‘The angel of peace seems to de- 
scend and to illume a scene not now disfigured by wrath and 
bleeding wounds, but hallowed by the sweet influences of 
brotherly confidence and christian love. Why can they not 
“agree to differ”? “Do we not,” the delightful chorus repeats, 
“do we not fully accord in essentials?” Charmed by this un- 
expected issue of the struggle, we indulge in the most pleas- 
ing anticipations ; we apprehend no renewal of the contest ; 
we bear with us a talisman, which, wherever it is applied, will 
surely banish the demon of discord ; let us merely pronounce 
the mystic words: We agree in fundamentals, — and har- 
mony is secured. Alas! itisadream. We return to actual 
life; we approach those whose names indicate a difference of 
theological views, and we discover that these shadowy “funda- 
mentals” existed only in our night-visions. When we inquire 
into their nature, we find that, practically, each religious opin- 
ion is assumed to be fundamental. We propose a union, we 
suggest that certain views may be safely permitted to recede, 
and we entreat those whom we address, to confine themselves 
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to “fundamental doctrines,” assuring them that therein all the 
orthodox agree. ‘T’o our dismay, the contest recommences ; 
the definition of the word provokes jealousy and prejudice ; 
we ultimately arrive at the conclusion, that nothing is ex- 
plained, nothing gained, not a step to an actual union taken, 
until we all adopt the same views of the nature and power of 
“fundamental truths ;” then, and not till then, we can agree, 
and calmly permit minor differences of opinion to remain with- 
out an advocate. 

What are “fundamental doctrines,” or “fundamental Arti- 
cles of faith”?! The answey is, confessedly, attended with 
serious difficulties. Every intelligent Christian feels compe- 
tent to state the general basis of his belief, or the doctrinal 
foundation of his Christian character and life, and may even 
wonder that a question apparently so simple is proposed. When 
he, however, proceeds to specify in detail the doctrines which 
essentially constitute that “foundation,” he will no longer be 
surprised by the embarrassment that even distinguished divines, 
on attempting to furnish an answer, have candidly confessed. 
The difficulties attending the solution of the problem proceed 
from various sources: — the vagueness attached to the term 
“fundamental doctrines” itself, in consequence of its figurative 
character, which unfits it for scientific purposes — its singular 
complexity or involvedness and tensibility, which seem to defy 
analysis—the absence of a scriptural or authoritative definition, 
combined with the uncertain exegesis of the texts which have 
apparently suggested it — the undetermined nature of the sw- 
perstructure erected on these “fundamental doctrines.” ‘The 
fluctuations of the meaning of the term appear in every dis- 
cussion which occasions a recurrence to the great landmarks 
of the Christian faith. When the doctrine of the Atonement 
of Christ, for instance, is denied, we refer, perhaps, to passages 











' This expression originated in the 17th century, when certain efforts were 
made either to re-unite Lutherans, Reformed and Roman Catholics into one 
ecclesiastical society, or to secure a virtual union, by the recession of doc- 
trines that were diametrically opposed to each other, and the adoption of the 
meagre confessions of the earlier centuries. The eminent Calixtus, to whose 
movements the term Syncretism was,applied, was, unfortunately, led by his 
zeal in the work of accomplishing a great and noble design, as it appeared to 
him, to assume the position that ‘the Lutherans and Roman Catholics did 
not differ about the ‘Rodesiedial doctrines of the Christian faith,”’ as his can- 
did apologist Mosheim (Church Hist. Cent. 17. Sect. II. Part II. Ch. [. § 28. 
note f.) admits, while he regrets the circumstance. It was in reference to 
such preposterous attempts at union that our admirable “Church Father,” 
Nicholas Hunnius, published in Wittenberg in 1626Jhis celebrated acagxedis 
theol. de fundamentali dissensu doctr. ev. &c. consisting of 632 pages, with- 
out the index. This work, which is scarce, and to which we have not ac- 
cess, introduced or gave currency to the term “fundamental articles.” 
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like 1 Cor. 3: 11. or Matth. 16: 16., without precisely defin- 
ing whether such a text specially regards the divinity, or the 
person, or the work of Christ, we have a general impression 
that the “doctrine concerning Christ” is the fundamental doc- 
trine. But the opponent may be a Trinitarian Universalist, 
such as we personally know, and appear to deviate from our 
system specially in reference to the doctrine to which he owes 
his name.'' At once we expand the definition of the term, 
and it now embraces an eschatological doctrine far removed 
from the soterological or christological portion of the system to 
which the doctrine concerning Christ belongs. When the 
Papist adores the Host, he adapts flour to one of many miscel- 
laneous uses, precisely as the idolater so graphically described 
by Isaiah, ch. 44: 9-20. applies a forest tree. “He burneth 
part thereof in the fire; with part thereof he eateth flesh; . . 
. . . and the residue thereof he maketh a god.” One part 
of the precious wheat which God had given, he employs for 
food, another, he converts into a god. We instinctively feel, 
as we look with scorn and abhorrence on this heathenish wor- 
ship which a Christian, as the Papist terms himself, renders to 
the Son of God as he alleges, that this idolater, with all his 
professed implicit? faith, which fully admits the divinity of 
Christ, differs fundamentally in doctrine from ourselves. Do 
JSundamentals concern not only the essential differences of 
doctrines among Protestants, but also those in which “Cathol- 
icity”’* deviated from Protestantism? Can we now proceed 
to designate fundamental doctrines with precision? An af- 
firmative answer would, perhaps, afford a tangible result, but it 
is given with great hesitation ; for, surely, the Mufti, the Brah- 
min and the Fetichist differ fundamentally from us as well as 
a Rabbi or a Pope. 





' In the 17th Cent., the Arminians and others, who held their views on the 
subject of the divine decrees, were termed either absolute-and categorical or 
hypothetical Universalists ; the former regarded the grace of God as offered 
absolutely and universally, the latter imposed certain restrictions upon it. 
Both were distinguished from the Particularists (Calvinists and Jansenists). 
The Arminians of our day, probably disown the name of Universalists, in its 
more recent sense, as applied to a sickly sect. These appellations were ban- 
died in the French and Dutch or Holland Reformed churches, but, we be- 
lieve, were never either adopted or indeed needed by the Lutheran church. 

2 «Fides implicita sen informis, i. e. assensus, qui omnia, quamvis ignota, 
que ab Ecclesia probantur, amplectitur.” 

* This favorite term of papistical writers is as amusing as the 


° » . ° ° «molossici, 
Odiosicique et multum incommodistici,” 


ft Ergasilus, Plaut. Capt. 1, 1. 18. 
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This vagueness of signification does not occur solely in re- 
ligious discussions. We quote an illustrative passage from an 
eminent writer, who is not advocating any system of faith, but 
speaking historically of a past age; and we introduce it rather 
than any other passage, because it chances to be the last and 
the most accessible in which we remember that we have found 
the term. “The greatest and most popular dramatists of the 
Elizabethan age treat religious subjects in a very remarkable 
manner. They speak respectfully of the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity. But they speak neither like Catholics 
nor like Protestants, but like persons who are wavering between 
the two systems; or who have made a system for themselves 
out of parts selected from both. They seem to hold some of 
the,Romish rites and doctrines in high respect. They treat 
the vow of celibacy, for example, so tempting, and, in after 
times, so common a subject for ribaldry, with mysterious rever- 
ence,” &c. (Review of Nares’ Memoirs of Lord Burghley, 
Edinburg Review, 1832—p. 123, Vol. 2 of Carey and Hart’s 
edition of Macaulay’s Essays.) Macaulay has certainly not 
weighed the expression with his usual accuracy. Are the 
“fundamental doctrines of Christianity” so few in number, so 
exceedingly abstract, so indefinite, that a writer can refer at all 
to them without betraying popish errors, or revealing the splen- 
dor of principles that are Protestant in the lofty sense of the 
name?! ‘The existence of a God, the death of the thean- 
thropic Redeemer, the personality of the Spirit—are such doc- 
trines alone fundamental? The term is so evanescent that, 
when we think we have secured the meaning, Proteus himself 
does not more successfully elude our grasp. It occurs abso- 
lutely in a gaseous state in Dumesnil’s fanciful work “De 
l’Esprit des Religions,” the Discours Priliminaire prefixed to 


‘ We entirely disavow that sense of the term fundamentals, in which some 
writers have proposed to employ it, viz. that each distinct religious denomin- 
ation may have its own fundamental doctrines by which it is essentially dis- 
tinguished from the rest. We recognize only one Lord, one faith, one Church, 
according to the Scriptures. To speak of the fundamental doctrines, respect- 
ively, of Christianity and of Mohammedisam, is really to degrade the former 
to the level of a false religion; the two cannot be compared on equal terms ; 
the former alone is true — the latter is only one of a thousand forms of error, 
combined, at best, with some rays of Jight originally derived from revelation. 
It is not usnal to call both the Sun and a dim telescopic comet or a meteoric 
stone, by the common name of suns. Thus too, we cannot speak of the fun- 
damental doctrines of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, as being distinct 
from those of any other ecclesiastical organization and claiming only co-or- 
dinate rank. The doctrines of the Church, as set forth in her Confessions, are 
identical with those of the Bible, and we decline the task of elevating any 
opposite doctrinal system, or any sect, to parity of rank with that which 
stands alone as-~ the Church. 
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the second edition, in which he replies to certain strictures that 
appeared after he had published the first edition: ‘Mais est-il 
uu impie,” he indignantly asks, “celui qui ne rassemble sous 
Jes yeux du lecteur toutes les religions du monde que pour 
montrer par-tout une méme croyance fondamentale, et faire 
voir la verité dans ses différents états de degradation?” His 
“croyance fondamentale,” or, “contexture essentielle de toutes 
les religions connues” as he terms it, p. 25, appears to have 
been as undefined in his mind, as the outlines of a vapor, that 
is slowly moving over a western prairie. In absolute despair 
of obtaining satisfactory information from men, whose opinions 
are liable to continual modifications, we apply tothe fountain of 
all truth, and hope to find our difficulties removed, by search- 
ing the word of God. 

When the sacred writer enumerates in Hebr. 6: 1, to which 
passage we shall afterwards recur, the titles of several element- 
ary doctrines, and even uses the word ‘foundation,” he intends, 
by no means, to give a catalogue of fundamental doctrines, in 
the current sense of the term. It is, however, usual t6 regard 
that passage as a guide, in any attempt to effect a union of 
sects, and, as the titles there mentioned, while their naked 
form allows the utmost latitude of interpretation, nevertheless 
occur in a canonical book, they are sometimes assumed to con- 
stitute the sum of our fundamental doctrines, with perhaps a 
short appendix directed against Universalism, Popery and sim- 
ilar ecclesiastical excrescenses not known in the apostolic age. 
Nothing could be more unsatisfactory. Each individual will 
find some favorite doctrine or favorite aspect of a doctrine omit- 
ted in the short list, and real union is not accomplished. We 
propose to arrive at a point of view from which we can indi- 
cate specially the true fundamental doctrines, by another path, 
more circuitous and less frequently chosen, in this case, but, 
possibly, rewarding us by some results that are tangible and 
distinct ; that is, if we can ascertain the nature of the super- 
structure, as far as it is the work of the Holy Spirit, we may, 
perhaps, be enabled to explain the nature of the foundation, 
which is also divine. The former, if correctly ascertained, 
will indicate the materials and extent of the latter. 

The original word “foundation”* occurs in the New Testa- 
ment sixteen times, and the corresponding verb “to found,” 





* Osuérvos, ov, 6, 77 — or, ro. It is found in the following passages 
either in a literal sense, or in one not appropriate to the present question : 
Luke 6: 48, 49; 14: 29; Acts 16: 26; Rom. 15: 20; 1 Tim. 6: 19; 2 Tim. 
2: 19; Hebr. 11: 10; Rev. 21: 14, 19,19. The other five passages, in which 
it occurs as a trope, are: 1 Cor. 3: 10, 11, 12; Eph. 2: 20; Hebr. 6: 1. The 
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occurs six times. Of these passages, by far the most import- 
ant is 1 Cor. 3: 9-15. Its exegesis is, at the same time, at- 
tended with unusual difficulties. Without alluding to Uni- 
versalist perversions of the sense, or papistical folly which dis- 
covers purgatory in it, we confess that the conflict among re- 
spectable and orthodox commentators is startling. Their views 
would not, perhaps, have diverged so widely, if they had ori- 
ginally avoided the error of pressing or urging too far a figura- 
tive co pre which was not intended to present more than a 
general analogy. St. Paul, whose style is not constructed ac- 
cording to the rigid rules of rhetoricians, is more anxious to 
guide the conscience and improve the hearts than merely to 
gratify the literary tastes of his readers; he is justly emanci- 
pated from many rules of art by which uninspired men, occu- 
pying of course a far inferior position, are expected to model 
their writings. Thus, in Eph. 3: 17, (“rooted and grounded 
in love,”) he compares believers in the same clause to both 
plants and buildings; in Rom. 6: 4-6, a burial, a being 
planted together, (in the Engl. version) and a crucifixion, all 
refer to the same topic; in the passage before us, verse 9, be- 
lievers are both God’s husbandry, that is, according to the 
original, field (ye4py:or), and also God’s building. These rapid 
transitions from one figure to another, indicate an unusual ex- 
altation of mind, and show that the Apostle’s whole soul was 
absorbed by the revelations which were, at the time, imparted 
to him; such was the grandeur of these revelations, so full, so 
mighty, was the current of inspiration, that the Apostle struggled 
vainly to find human terms which would adequately express 
those divine conceptions, and, regardless of the somewhat ar- 
bitrary rules of composition, which it would be puerile to ap- 
ply to one who felt the divine affatus, he simply translates 
into terms which are intelligible to man, the language of in- 
spiration. We cannot, consequently, expect that in the pre- 
sent passage, the individual words, e.g. hay, stubble &c. 
should be nicely discriminated, and supplied, respectively with 
an appropriate spiritual sense; neither can the predominant 
idea of a “foundation” be rigidly interpreted throughout the 
passage and fitted precisely to others in which it occurs. 





verb @euertow is used in a literal sense in Matth. 7: 25; Luke 6: 
48; Hebr. 1: 10, and in a tropical, in Eph. 3: 17; Col. 1: 23; 1 Pet. 5: 10. 
It signifies, in general, to build upon a certain foundation. The masc. of 
6<uéacos, Which is not a redundant noun, but an adjective with 2:40s 
understood (Matthie Gr. Gr. § 95) appears to designate specially a founda- 
tion-stone, e.g. Rev. 21: 19, and the neuter, e. g. Acts 16: 26, a foundation 
viewed as an aggregate of these stones. 
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We insert the passage :1 Cor. 3: 10. “ According to the grace 
of God which is given unto me, as awise master-builder, I have 
laid the foundation, and another buildeth thereon. But let 
every man take heed how he buildeth thereupon. 11. For other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ. 12. Now if any man build upon this foundation, 
gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble; 13. Every 
man’s work shall be made manifest : for the day shall declare 
it, because it shall be revealed by fire ; and the fire shall 
try every man’s work, of what sort it is. 14. If any man’s 
work abide which he hath built thereupon, he shall receive a 
reward. 15. If any man’s work shall be burned, he shall 
suffer loss: but he himself shall be saved ; yet so as by fire.” 


The “foundation” of v. 10. is declared to be “Jesus Christ.” 
If the article before Xpiords is retained, according to the ¢ert 
rec., the older exegesis which regards Xpeords not as a proper 
name, but as an appellative, would seem to be preferable, that 
is, Jesus is the Christ or Messiah promised in the Old Testa- 
ment, as in John 20: 31; 1 John 2: 22 &c., and this. would 
be the fundamental doctrine. (Mosheim, Elem. Theol. Dogm. 
§7.) The article, however, is omitted by Griesbach, Knapp, 
&c.; and Olshausen makes no distinct allusion to it, either in 
his commentary or his German version. Assyming this emen- 
dation to be justified by the critical apparatus of the latest and 
best editors, (and, we believe, its propriety is conceded), we 
fully adopt the language of the English version, in which 
both words occur as proper names, without any distinction, as 
in Matth. 1: 1, 18, and many other passages. This “founda- 
tion” then, is not simply the doctrine in general taught by 
Christ merely as a teacher, or the doctrine in particular con- 
cerning Christ, as, rather, Christ himself in his fulness and 
his truth, teaching with a life-giving power. Gospel doctrine, 
essentially connected with Christ in all its parts — revealed 
truth, emanating directly from Christ — the religion of Christ, 
treating of him and leading to him —a system of truth which 
alone is perfect, and alone can purify, delight and save, and 
which, in its unrivalled completeness presents Christ as our 
“all” (Col. 3: 11)—this is the “foundation.” St. Paul, agree- 
ably to his own statements in 1 Cor. 2: 2, Galat. 2: 20, Phil. 
1: 21; 3:8, declared Christ to be the “author and finisher 
of our faith,” (Hebr. 12: 2); he led those whom he addressed 
to Christ as their teacher, presented Christ to them as their 
example, represented him as the God of their love and their 
worship, pronounced him in his character of a vicarious suf- 
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ferer, to be the only source whence pardon and salvation flowed 
to the penitential believer, and fully coincided with Peter, who 
said: “Neither is there salvation in any other,” &c. Acts 4: 
12- This “foundation” Paul desired to lay in every heart, 
agreeably to his words: “I travail in birth again, until Christ 
be formed in you,” Galat. 4: 19, and this work of laying the 
foundation he accomplished by preaching Christ with the aid 
of the Spirit. When an individual received Christ as as his 
Lord and Saviour, and his heart was filled with love and faith, 
the foundation was laid. But v. 10, “another buildeth there- 
on.” Who is this builder? Assuredly no¢ a Christian teacher; 
this builder is, evidently inferior to the “master-builder,” the 
name which Paul applies to himself. But this Apostle poss- 
essed too much delicacy of feeling to claim a’higher rank than 
he assigned to his fellow-teachers, although he claims a species 
of paternal authority over his spiritual children, derived from 
his high office. As little would it be consistent with Paul’s 
dignity of character to imagine that he covertly alludes to 
Apollos. Indeed, when he drops the previous figure of plant- 
ing and watering, v. 6-8, he also drops the distinction which 
he had made between the teachers and the taught, and regards 
both as alike dependent on Christ for salvation ; and this view 
is completely established by the emphatic expression: “every 
man,” vy. 10. "Phe aaacs is the same as the éxacros in v. 10, 
and as zs in v.12. “If,” Paul proceeds, “if this man, who- 
ever he may be (rs v. 17) destroys the temple of God, God 
will destroy him.” (The same verb, 9p, rendered verder- 
ben by Olshausen, occurs in both members of the sentence, 
although the English version presents two words.) It is in- 
conceivable to us that Paul should speak in this manner of 
any teacher whose gifts proceeded from the same source which 
gave apostolic authority to him. The next verse, 18, permits 
no doubt to remain of the general application of Paul’s lan- 
guage. 

We assume, therefore, that the builder is— every professing 
Christian. What then is to be understood by the building 
process, or “work” or superstructure to which Paul now directs 
our attention, v. 12 sqq., or rather, of what materials does the 
latter consist? The literal sense is obvious; in the construc- 
tion of costly buildings, in “kings’ houses,” gold, silver and 
precious stones were ambitiously employed : an inferior edifice 
consists of wood: hay or stubble is used in thatching a hovel. 
We find the solution of the question in the word “day,” v. 13. 
It is mentioned in connection with a “reward,” v. 14, and a 
“suffering of loss,” v. 15, and, indeed, with a “fire,” v. 13. 
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The work shall be “made manifest,” by being “revealed by 
fire,” for we regard % yap quépa dyrdoe¢ as a parenthetic or epex- 
egetical clause, and take, not “day” as Olshausen suggests, 
but rather “work” as the subject of “shall be revealed,” or 
rather, as it is in the original, “is revealed,” (dxoxaninrerec), 
the present time, by an enallage, being use for the future, to 
indicate the certainty, or perhaps, the nearness of the event. 
(Winer, Gr. of N. 'T’. § 41. 2. p. 209.) Analogous passages 
like 2 Thess. 1: 8, and 2 Peter 3: 10 imperatively direct us 
to explain this “day” as the day of judgment. Now on that 
day (Matth. 7: 22, I Thess. 5: 4, 2 Tim. 4: 8,) all will be 
judged (Acts 17: 31) and this judgment, strict, unerring and 
impartial, like a fire which purifies gold but destroys stubble, 
will manifest the nature of “every man’s work.” But what 
is declared to be the subject of that judgment, unless it be the 
Christian character and life of those whom Paul addresses? 
(Rom. 2: 16, “in the day when.God shall judge the secrets 
of men,” ra xpvxra, die innern Vorgiinge in der Tiefe der 
Seele, Ols. ad loc. — 2 Cor. 5: 10, “that every one may re- 
ceive the things done in his body.”) Such we regard as the 
“work” which a man builds on the “foundation.” We now 
incorporate with our explanation another passage, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining additional light: “Ye are built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner-stone,” Ephes. 2: 20. A change of 
the figure here occurs. In the former passage, Christ himself 
is the foundation, in the latter he is called the chief corner- 
stone, contradistinguished from the general foundation of which 
it forms, preémineatly, a part, and the “apostles and prophets,” 
(not the prophets of the Old Testament, but the “prophets” 
or inspired teachers mentioned in passages like Acts 15: 32, 
1 Cor. 12: 28 &c.) now constitute the foundation” on which 
believers, in their capacity of believers, are built. The apos- 
tles, personally, are not our “foundation,” but the religion 
which they were commissioned to teach, or, rather, the doc- 
trines which are the sources of our moral duties. ‘Thus, from 
the whole doctrine of God, in its vast dimensions, flow our 
duties to love, obey &c. him. From the doctrine of our cor- 
ruption, in the detailed form deduced from the Scriptures, and 
presented in our Confessions, flow the duties of repentance, 
&c. From the doctrine of the Atonement are derived the 
powerful claims of Christ, not only on our love and faith, but 
also on our whole life. From the doctrine of the future judg- 
meant, with all the other truths connected with it, are derived 
Vow. IIT. No. 9. 10 
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those solemn admonitions of Scripture to watch, work, pray, 
&c. Ke. 

We are now prepared to state our view of the nature of 
“every man’s work.” ‘The work itself may be burned, v. 15, 
but “he himself shall be saved; yet so as by fire.” The gen- 
eral idea is obvious; a loss is suffered, but not a total loss.— 
The Apostle designs to employ a simile, and might have in- 
troduced the case of himself and his shipwrecked fellow voy- 
agers, (Acts 27: 44) “who escaped to land” with the loss of 
all but their lives; the word “fire” however, which had oc- 
curred in v. 13, suggested a corresponding image, equivalent 
to the expression: He has escaped from the conflagration with 
the loss of all but his life. The foundation or doctrinal sys- 
tem taught by the apostles was stable and had been adopted 
as a whole, by the individual; he has not been guilty of a 
deliberate and conscious rejection of divine truth; his faith 
was sincere; he believed in Christ. But sincerity of faith 
may co-exist with an imperfectly developed Christian charac- 
ter, and with a life in which the seed does not bear fruit a 
hundred-fold, but only sixty or thirty, Matth. 13: 8, 23. The 
“foundation” or general doctrine of the Scriptures may be re- 
ceived by two persons with equal candor; the one, however, 
better understanding the nature of the foundation, more clearly 
comprehending Christian doctrine, more exempt from narrow 
views of religious truth, more orthodox, builds on his fully 
developed doctrinal system a glorious structure of gold, or sil- 
ver or precious stones ; in him the Christian character attains to 
its highest development ; his heart is the abode of every Christ- 
ian grace; the virtues which adorned his Saviour are reflected 
in his own life; Ae will shine forth as the sun in the kingdom 
of the Father, Matth. 13: 43; for his work endures: “he 
shall receive a reward,” v. 14. The faith of the other receives 
Christ indeed as its great object, but co-exists with a certain 
sloth (of which holy men have often mournfully accused 
themselves,) or with doctrinal defects, which will be obstacles 
to the harmonious development of character, and retard his 
progress in holiness. Readily admitting the truth of the Scrip- 
tures, he does not distinctly view every part of the “founda- 
tion” of truth, Some scriptural doctrines he undervalues, 
others he adopts in a mutilated form, while he assigns an un- 
due importance to tenets or usages which are mere human in- 
ventions. These defects or errors in his faith, in as far as they 
affect his Christian character, and dim the lustre of Christian 
virtue in his life, lead him to introduce “wood, hay, subble” 
into his work. Or, like one who erects a mean hut on a por- 
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tion of the foundation destined for a colossal edifice, he inter- 
weaves errors with sound doctrine, and neglects to build on 
the whole foundation — the defects in his doctrinal system in- 
duce defects in his heart and life — his work is burned. Still, 
“his heart and his innermost life-root remained with the Lord” 
(Olsh. on 1 Cor. 3: 15) and his soul is saved, (for we here 
entirely look away from the impenitent, unbelieving and vici- 
ous). He will not, however, occupy the lofty “mansion” as- 
signed to him whose “work” endured the test, and he will be 
one of the lowest in the celestial kingdom. “Erunt enim dis- 
crimina glorie sanctorum.” Apol Augsb. Conf. p. 135, ed. 
Rech. ‘The result of this investigation is, that doctrines par- 
take of the character of “fundamentals”—that they modify 
the character and the life of the individual — and that, as God 
has revealed no truths unless they are designed to be a practi- 
cal benefit to the believer, and, as every doctrine, nearly or re- 
motely, exercises a certain influence, therefore, every doctrine 
taught in the Scriptures is a fundamental doctrine.' 

The force of this general conclusion is not impaired by the 
language in Hebr. 6: 1,2. ‘Therefore, leaving the princi- 
ples of the doctrine of Christ, let us go on unto perfection : not 
laying again the foundation of repentance from dead works, 





* When the “World’s Evangelical Alliance” held its convention in Lon- 
don, August, 1846, a so-called ‘Doctrinal Basis” was ultimately adopted by 
the members, who exhibited in their ranks some of the most distinguished 
orthodox theologians of England and the Continent, as well as very eminent 
divines from America. A remarkable nervousness was shown by them in 
expressing their views of divine truth, or rather, a fraternal desire was felt 
to avoid the introduction of any doctrines which were not strictly “funda- 
mental” in the most charitable and lenient sense of the word. The natural 
result was, that while various subordinate advantages were incidentally de- 
tived from this great meeting, not a solitary Gospel doctrine obtained a more 
favorable position than it had previously occupied in Christendom. Nay, di- 
vine truth was temporarily obscured. Their platform, it is true, even after 
being drawn out to the utmost extent which its caoutchouc properties per- 
mitted, did not afford room for Unitarians, but the original “Basis,” which 
professed to set forth «Evangelical views,” was less Evangelical than the 
Koran or Plato’s Dialogues, at least in the remarkable suppression of the doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul. If the “American Brethren” had not 
insisted on an appendix to the Creed proposed by the ‘British Brethren,” 
and eventually constrained the latter to recognize some additional fundamen- 
tal doctrines, this famous Convention would have doubtless adjourned, after 
proclaiming to the world, that when they had, with infinite care, placed in 
Juxta-position the mere titles of doctrines in which they agreed in general, 
still, the Creed which they engendered, after such magnificent parturient la- 
bors, did not present an honest and direct contradiction of the turgid infidel 
proposition: Death is an eternal sleep.—The excuse was, that “some good 
men were in doubt about the eternal punishment of the wicked!” &c. &c. 
God forbid, that the “doubts” of any “good men” respecting Bible doctrines 
should have more influence, or more effectually lead to the obscuration of 
truth, than the unintelligible sounds emitted by a newly-gorn babe. 
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and of faith toward God,—of the doctrine of baptisms, and 
of laying on of hands, and of resurrection of the dead, and of 
eternal judgment.” The slightest glance at this English ver- 
sion, shows conclusively that Paul does not, in the most re- 
mote degree, design to enumerate fundamental doctrines of 
the Christian religion, in the modern sense of the word. The 
key to the interpretation of the passage seems to be furnished 
by the words ro» r7s dpzzs tov Xpesrov royov, translated, “the 
principles of the doctrine of Christ,” and evidently identical 
with the subsequent word “foundation.” In v. 12 of the pre- 
ceding chapter an analogous expression occurs: ra oroczeia r7s 
apyns Tay Aoyww Tov Seov, translated “the first principles of the 
oracles of God.” What are these “principles”? ‘The epistle 
is addressed to the Hebrews, that is, to persons who had origin- 
ally been Jews, and who were familiar from early life with the 
contents of the Old Testament, the Mosaic ritual, &c. (The 
questions respecting the region of country in which they re- 
sided, the authorship of the epistle &c. do not affect our argu- 
ment.) St. Paul, whom we here assume to be the author, re- 
proaches them (5: 12) for the inconsiderable progress which 
they had made in understanding the oracles of God, since their 
conversion from Judaism to Christianity. ‘These “oracles,” 
as in the analogous passages, Acts 7: 38 and Rom. 3: 2, are 
exclusively the writings of the Old Testament. He exhorts 
them no longer to remain “babes,” but to strive after a fuller 
development of Chiistian knowledge and virtue, or go on unto 
perfection (reaccorns) of which, in Col. 3: 14, he calls charity 
the bond, and which is equivalent to the “perfect man” in 
Eph. 4: 13 as distinguished from the »x7os, or “babe” in Heb. 
5:13. They are, consequently, exhorted not to remain satis- 
fied with the “first principles” which they had previously pos- 
sessed as Jews, but “leave” these behind in their Christian 
course, He then enumerates, as specimens, several points of 
doctrine, which intelligent and devout Jews held previous to 
their conversion to the Christian religion, or would not attempt 
todeny: 1) “Repentance,” a duty repeatedly inculcated by 
the prophets in various terms of equivalent import; 2) “faith 
toward God,” by which Habakkuk, ch. 2: 4, declared that the 
just should live —a sentence thrice quoted in the N. 'T.; 3) 
“the doctrine of baptisms,” referring to the familiarly-known 
Jewish purificatory rites, and properly described in the plural, 
which so much perplexes those who prefer the more usual in- 
‘terpretation ; 4) “laying on of hands,” practised not only when 
the Jew brought his sin-offering, as a solemn typical act (Lev. 
16: 21, Numb.g8: 12), but also when Joshua received his high 
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commission from Moses (Numb. 27: 18, 23; Deut. 34: 9); 
5) “resurrection of the dead,” a doctrine which the Saviour, 
in Mark 12: 26, finds in Exodus 3: 6, which Abraham under- 
stood, Hebr. 11: 19, and which the Pharisees, in contradistinc- 
tion from the semi-infidel Sadducees, tenaciously maintained, 
Acts 23: 8, 6) “eternal judgment,” a doctrine which, long 
before Daniel wrote the words, in ch. 12: 2 of his book, Enoch 
had revealed, acccording to the testimony of Jude in v. 14, 15 
of his short epistle. These several doctrinal points, long known 
to reflecting and docile Jews, were assumed as a “foundation,” 
simply in the sense, that they imparted to the Jews a recep- 
tivity for the more full New ‘Testament doctrines; they were 
not precisely “the principles of the doctrine of Christ” as our 
English version speaks, as, rather, “the discourse or doctrine of 
the beginning of Christ,” a somewhat awkward phrase in Eng- 
lish, but which may be thus explained: the name “Christ,” 
as in Rom. 16: 7,9 &c. is sometimes employed as a me- 
tonymy, to designate not so much the personality of the Sa- 
viour, as the religion of which he is emphatically the founder, 
precisely as “Moses” sometimes stands for the “law,” e. g. 
Luke 16: 29, or 2 Cor. 3: 15, ““Moses is read.” In this sense 
Paul calls the doctrines now enumerated the introduction to 
the Christian faith, and his words are equivalent to the para- 
phrase: Leave behind those doctrines of the Old Testament 
which only prepared the way for the Christian religion, and 
advance in the knowledge of the doctrines of the new and 
better covenant. 

From this examination of the passage in question, it appears 
that Paul does not here use the word “foundation” in the 
modern technical sense ; indeed, when we consider the extra- 
ordinary emphasis with which he elsewhere speaks of Christ 
crucified, we cannot consistently suppose that he would omit 
the atonement and kindred doctrines in a professed list of fun- 
damental Christian doctrines. As no other scriptural passages 
remain which introduce the word, or throw more light upon 
it, our previous conclusion stands uncontroverted—that, as far 
as Scripture language serves as a guide, we are required to re- 
gard every doctrine of the Christian religion as fundamental. 

It is, however, apparent from the discourses of our Lord 
himself, from the verbal addresses of the apostles recorded in 
the Acts, and from the epistles of the latter, that not only is 
every revealed doctrine fundamental in its general character, 
but that all the details. and ramifications of any Scriptural 
doctrine, are also strictly fundamental. While this very im- 
portant principle is not, we believe, usually admitted, or at 
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least, not usually placed in a conspicuous situation, its correct- 
ness cannot be safely denied by orthodox Christians. The in- 
variable results of any abatement of the rigor of this principle 
are unintentionally illustrated by the eminent theologian Bret- 
schneider. He desires to be emancipated from the imaginary 
bondage of the Symbolical Books, and devises an exceedingly 
liberal and convenient theory, which will, as he represents, 
without destroying the unity of the church, permit us to aban- 
don our Lutheran Confessions, and yet remain faithful to the 
Scriptures! “The church,” says he, (Dogm. I. p. 59. § 10. 
b.) “does not lose her unity, even if her teachers according to 
the Scriptures abandon the theory of the Satisfaction of Christ 
taught by her Symb. Books, and consider Jesus as the Re- 
deemer from sin in a sense different from that in which he is 
so represented in the Symbols. . . . Her teachers do not cease 
to be evangelical, even if they do not understand by the word 
“Redeemer” (swrzp) precisely a vicarious bearer of punishment, 
or one who offers satisfaction for the guilt of men; or by the 
word “Sin” (auapria) precisely Original Sin, (a term altogether 
foreign to the Scriptures) or the guilt and punishment of sin, 
but rather the act itself of sinning.” He also thinks, that the 
unity of the Church is not affected, if her teachers abandon, 
or view in some other light, many other tenets of the Church, 
and he specifies the doctrines of the Trinity, the Person of 
Christ, Original Sin, and Baptism, all which may, with per- 
fect propriety be modified or entirely discarded, and that too, 
“on scriptural grounds” (aus Griinden der Schrift) by sound, 
orthodox Lutheran Christians! Such latitudinarian views 
really undermine the whole foundation of our faith; while 
the naked scriptural term is readily adopted, it is divested of all 
its hallowed associations, is ruthlessly torn from its position in 
the theological system, is thrust into the company of unclean 
doctrines which originate in pride and presumption, and is 
compelled to aid in the unholy work of demolishing that faith 
to which it owes its very existence. Who is Christ? The 
Unitarian answers that he is the Son of God. The answer is 
scriptural. Is Christ the judge of men? “The Father . . 
hath committed all judgment to the Son” (John 5: 22) the 
Universalist readily answers. Is he the Saviour of men? 
The Papist assures us that Ais church so believes. Will God 
have all men to be saved? Calvin fully admits that such 
words occur in 1 Tim. 2:4. Is Baptism a necessary and 
scriptural ordinance? None can doubt it, in the opinion of the 
Baptist. Is Christ the Head of the Church? The Puseyite 
wonders that any can deny it. Is man justified by faith? 
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The Methodist does not attempt to contradict us. We might 
multiply instances in which scriptural words and phrases are 
unanimously adopted by sects the most hostile to each other. 
All seem to agree with us in fundamentals. Still, we desire 
further information — these terms may have been vaguely em- 
ployed. We propound more definite interrogations. Do you 
believe in the Trinity —in the union of two natures of Christ 
in one person, and the intercommunion of their attributes 
(communicatio idiomatum)—in Original Sin, or the entire de- 
pravity of man — in a general atonement — in the personality 
of the Holy Spirit? In what sense is Baptism connected with 
regeneration? In what sense is Christ truly present in the 
Lord’s Supper? A storm of rebuke overwhelms us. These 
terms, we are told, are foreign to the Scriptures, they are hu- 
man inventions, they belong to the dark ages; the Bible 
knows nothing of the “Trinity,” the “communicatio idio- 
matum,” and similar theological expressions. Neither are these 
specifications of doctrine fundamental, we are informed ; it is 
sufficient that we agree in fundamentals, in essentials. Still, 
what are these fundamentals? In what respect is the Augs- 
burg Confession “substantially correct”? A direct answer is 
evaded. Grieved by such unwillingness to adopt the whole 
truth, but resolved to adhere to it ourselves, we most positively 
refuse to be associated, by any liberal unsectarian process, with 
those whose views, when rigorously sified, are found to be 
subversive in our opinion of the whole Christian faith, as we 
understand that faith. We do differ in fundamentals. 

In this emergency, when all our hopes of effecting a union 
have been cruelly disappointed, we resort once more to the 
Scriptures, and we think that ¢here we find the solution of all 
the difficulties by which we ate perplexed. The sacred writers 
regard every feature of a doctrine as essential; they believe 
that the soundness or integrity of a doctrine depends upon its 
reception in all its aspects, and that no jot or tittle of the 
doctrine can be abandened without weakening the foundation 
on which the Christian character and life shall be established. 
If the Apollo Belvedere, which is perhaps the noblest work 
of art in existence, had been found in the mutilated condition 
in which the Torso of Michael Angelo appears, the trunk, 
divested of head and limbs, might still afford a study to the 
artist, but the grandeur, the grace, the eloquence of the statue, 
would no longer enrapture him — it would cease to be ¢he 
Apollo, and would be only the fragment. A doctrine revealed 
from heaven, but mutilated by human hands, loses its integrity, 
and is reduced to the condition of a body without limbs or an 
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indwelling soul. Paul says of those who maintained that the 
resurrection was past already (2 Tim. 2: 18), that they “over- 
throw the faith of some ;” an error regarding the time of an 
event is here clearly a fundamental error. When “certain 
men .. . taught the brethren” (Acts 15: 1) that the divinely 
appointed rite of circumcision ought to be retained, as essential 
to salvation, whether as a meritorious work, or as an indication 
that the divine revelations of the Old Testament had not been 
disowned, they were not charged with having otherwise in- 
terfered with the apostolic type of doctrine, and yet their error 
was fundamental — it “subverted souls.” (Acts 15: 24). So 
little of our modern toleration did Paul possess, that he wished 
that such persons were “cut off,’ Galat. 5: 12, precisely as 
on other occasions he anathematized false teachers. Thus too, 
the “doctrine of the Nicolaitanes,” Rev. 2:15, which, possibly, 
demonstrated its unsoundness chiefly by its influence on the 
character and life of its adherents, is mentioned by the Lord 
“with abhorrence.” (Dr. J. G. Schmucker’s Expos. of the 
Rev. ad loc.) 

When Paul refers, Acts 20: 21, to the substance of his 
preaching, did he teach a “repentance” which the Papist can 
justly identify with his “penitence”? When Peter connects 
the “remission of sins” with the “name of Jesus Christ,” 
(Acts 2: 38) the “many other words,” v. 40, doubtless un- 
folded the nature of that “repentance avd baptism” which he 
also mentioned. When Paul addressed the Athenians, and 
said (Acts 17: 26) that God had “made of one blood ail na- 
tions of men,” a doctrine so remote, apparently, from the 
Christian character and life as the “Unity of the Human 
Race,” is clearly regarded by him-as fundamental. When 
Paul directs the attention of Timothy and Titus to the sub- 
jects which they should teach, (1 Tim. 4:11, 2 Tim. 2: 14, 
Titus 2: 15; 3: 8) he does not refer solely to doctrines which 
are now regarded as fundamental by orthodox churches, but 
also to detailed points or peculiar aspects of doctrine, not usu- 
ally called “essentials,” in the sense of “leading doctrines.” 
Thus, while he warns against “doctrines,” dauorer (1 Tim. 
4: 1) he states the truth “that every creature of God is good,” 
&c. v. 4, and of such apparent non-essentials Timothy is 
directed to “put the brethren in remembrance,” clearly mean- 
ing, as in 2 Tim. 2: 14, that otherwise his hearers would be 
“subverted” or meet with an overthrow, é*i xarastpop7. Peter’s 
address to Cornelius and his friends, Acts 10: 34—43, and 
Paul’s discourse to the Jews of Antioch, Acts 13: 16-41, con- 
tain specifications of doctrine not found in modern lists of 
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“fundamentals.” When James, ch. 1: 26, says: “Pure reli- 
gion and undefiled” &c. he does not intend to embrace in 
those few words a suinmary of all our Christian duties; and 
when the Saviour speaks of the knowledge of God and him- 
self as eternal life, John 17: 3, or Paul gives unusual promin- 
ence to a particular doctrine (e. g. that Christ died for our sins 
1 Cor. 15: 3, the resurrection of the dead, v. 12 sqq.) they 
do not design to furnish a summary of our whole Christian 
faith, or exclude other doctrines from the rank of funda- 
mentals. 

Indeed, there is another consideration which leads us to 
cling with unyielding tenacity to every minute portion of our 
doctrines, as fundamental in its character and influence.— 
“Every man’s work” is the peculiar character which he pos- 
sesses in the eyes of God, and the life which he leads. But 
this character and this life of the individual will be essentially 
modified by his views of Christian doctrines in their details. 
We cannot conceive of true holiness in which love to Christ 
is not a distinct feature. The old Christological views of our 
Symb. Books, which embrace the points of his two natures, 
distinct yet inseparable, his vicarious atonement, the intercom- 
munion of the attributes of the two natures, &c., naturally af- 
ford a more exalted view of his unspeakable love, awaken a 
deepet humility, and far more powerfully and more divinely 
affect our feelings, than when we coldly assent that Christ is 
our Redeemer, and merely give a vague definition of the term. 
The structure erected on the latter loose and narrow founda- 
tion, will never attain the grandeur, solidity, extent and har- 
monious beauty, which more expanded views alone can sus- 
tain. The doctrine of the divinity of Christ, in its barren 
abstract form, and distinguished from the Lutheran doctrine of 
the intercommunion of the attributes of his two natures, as 
taught in our Concord-Formula,! can never have been all that 
Paul believed, when, after his abundant revelations (2 Cor. 

12: 7) he thought of the voice of Him who said: “1”—over 


‘Iti is to be understood that specifications of doctrines, like those, for in- 
stance, of the Concord-Formula respecting the Sacraments, the Person of 
Christ, &e. which no Reformed church has ado ted, but which nevertheless 
enter so profoundly into the very heart of revealed truth, are claimed by us 
as strictly fundamental. However orthodox others may be persuaded that 
they are, we still believe that an escape from the adoption of the dangerous 
Nestorian heresy of two persons in Christ is logically impossible, unless we 
adhere ream ely and unequivocally to the Lutheran doctrine of the Commu- 
nicatio [diomatum, the admirable presentation of which divine truth in the 
Formula Concordia deepens the gratitude and veneration with which we re- 
gard that sacred Confession. 
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all, God, Rom. 9: 5—“I am (now) Jesus of Nazareth whom 
thou persecutest,” Acts 22:8. The doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper, which represents that ordinance as scarcely more dig- 
nified than a mere religious mnemonic rite, or any other mode 
of recalling Christ to the memory, or which finds in the Eu- 
charist nothing more than a spiritual presence of Christ so 
highly etherealized or sublimated, that nothing but the me- 
chanical manducation of bread, the deglution of bread and 
wine, and the word “spiritual” are really retained, can never 
permit the communicant to be conscious of that depth of feel- 
ing; that profound veneration; that view of the high privi- 
leges of God’s children ; that sense of man’s unworthiness and 
Christ’s abounding love ; that strength and encouragement in 
the divine life, which are experienced by the devout believer 
who acknowledges in mind and heart that in, with, and under 
the unchanged bread and wine, he has also received the true 
body and blood of his Reedeemer. The Sacrament of Bap- 
tism, when viewed, merely as an initiatory rite, easily fades 
away from the affections. Unhappily, the views of the church, 
as detailed in the Symb. Books are either unknown to, or un- 
taught by, many who should know them; the ordinance is 
misunderstood ; and ignorance of its nature and design, far 
more than the blight occasioned in some regions by the pre- 
sence and practices of the various sects of immersionists, has 
led to the neglect of Infant Baptism, and the serious decay of 
spiritual life in many souls. If Baptism be merely the appli- 
cation of water to the body of flesh and blood, and be only a 
“sign of the Christian religion, its value it would be sometimes 
difficult to demonstrate. The usual view of the ordinance af- 
fords a very contracted foundation for an extensive and lofty 
“work ;” but when it is understood to implant in the soul of 
the baptized the germ of a divine life, and constitute a rich 
treasure, according to the profound doctrine of the church, it 
awakens new gratitude in the believer’s heart, in addition to 
the blessings which it otherwise imparts ; the soul is powerfully 
attracted to the divine author of the ordinance, and a founda- 
tion is furnished, by the fully developed doctrine of Baptism, 
on which a “work” may be reared, glorious to God, and 
blessed to the believer. 

For, when Christian doctrines are studied and received in 
all their scriptural details, the truth, so generously imbibed, must 
naturally influence the character in an equally large proportion ; 
when doctrines that enlighten the mind, control the conscience 
and melt the heart, are received in all the fulness of detail in 
which the church presents them in her Symb. Books, as de- 
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rived from Scripture, they must produce far more decided ef- 
fects on the walk and conduct of the believer, than any mere 
general views could have accomplished. ‘The latter, from 
.their indefinite nature, not being sufficient to guide and control, 
nor being suited to the details of life and the ever varying 
emotions of the soul, connive at the presence of less spiritual 
and holy influences. Accordingly, the Hebrews (ch. 6: 1) are 
exhorted to develop and extend their knowledge of revealed 
truth, in order that a larger and surer basis of a holy life may 
be secured. The Saviour’s prayer is: “Sanctify them through 
thy truth”. John 17:17. St. Paul prays that the Colossians 
(1: 9) might be filled with the knowledge of God’s will in all 
wisdom and spiritual understanding, and regards their increas- 
ing in the knowledge of God (v. 10) as essential to the full 
development of their Christian character, and the exhibition 
of a holy walk. ‘Timothy is urgently admonished by the 
Apostle (lL Tim. 4: 13, 15) to read and meditate. Such know- 
ledge of divine truth, of which Christ in God is the sum and 
substance, received by the mind, believed by the heart, and 
embodied in the life, results in the gift by God of eternal life. 
(John 17: 3.) 

It is self-evident, that no doctrine is received in its integrity, 
when essential portions are abscinded. He who denies the 
doctrine of the Providence of God is rightly regarded as an 
alien: he differs from us in a fundamental doctrine: our whole 
conception of the nature of the Deity, our views of the import- 
ance of prayer, and the efficacy of the means of grace, our 
motives to obey God, our preparations for eternity, are all of a 
different character from his own. In reality the identity be- 
tween his religion and our own, is destroyed. For the pur- 
pose of securing an agreement in fundamentals, however, he 
may be induced to recognize the ¢it/e of the doctrine. Vatri- 
ous texts which we, perhaps, adduce, he cordially acknow- 
ledges to be authoritative decisions of the subject. Do we, 
then, agree in fundamentals? Scrutinize his opinions, by de- 
tailing the ramifications of the doctrine, and the agreement 
vanishes like a dream. Even if the Scholastic concursus pro- 
duces no difference in our views, he may admit the frinciple 
of a general Providence, but absolutely deny, on supposed 
philosophical grounds, the truth of our views respecting a spe- 
cial Providence ; he derides the doctrine that, while God “de- 
livers from the snare of the fowler and from the noisome pesti- 
lence,” (Ps. 91: 3) he also literally “numbers the very hairs 
of our head,” (Matth. t0: 30). Such views are inconsistent 
with the majesty of God, as he believes, and he concedes only 
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a divine superintendence in general, but not a divine attention 
to particulars, forgetting the oft-repeated truth that particulars 
really constitute a general class. ‘The whole doctrine is thus 
dimmed, attenuated, mutilated, and nothing but a lifeless trunk 
remains. In vain do we attempt to conceal the discrepancy 
of our views, — we do not accord in fundamentals with those 
who, in any degree, impair the integrity of a doctrine. 

The principle extends even to points which, in a certain 
sense, are not really stringently decided in Scripture. It is 
supposed that we may agree in fundamentals with others 
whose views of church-government differ from our own. It 
is true that no rule is distinctly announced in Scripture relative 
to the institution of Synods, Conventions, Presbyteries, Classes 
or Conferences. When however Episcopal ordination, (using 
the word in the Church-of-England sense), is regarded as the 
seal without which the preaching of the word and the adinin- 
istration of the Sacraments possess no validity, a fundamental 
error is introduced, which, while it attempts to dissever us from 
the church of Christ, in reality vitiates and unchristianizes the 
whole system into which it has insidiously stolen. ‘Thus too, 
rigid Calvinistic views of doctrine, embracing the reprobation 
of non-elect persons, are fundamentally distinct from our own. 
It is impossible, that a Calvinist and Lutheran can form the 
same conception of the nature of the Supreme Being. ‘To 
the former he is not the benignant, impartial God in whom 
the latter believes; the former regard the atonement through 
a medium which dims its splendor and contracts its limits ; the 
latter looks with cheerful confidence to his Redeemer, and 
confesses that the plan of salvation devised by God, in its gran- 
deur and extent, is truly worthy of God. Indeed, a limb of 
the body does not more truly consist of nerves, muscles, bones 
and parts, of which the most minute cannot be extirpated 
without loss, than any special doctrine consists of particulars, 
none of which can be sacrificed without essential harm. The 
destruction of the smallest nerve in one of the extremities is 
felt throughout the system, the denial of any constituent por- 
tion of divine truth, essentially impairs the vitality of the 
whole system of faith, and introduces the seeds of death. The 
antipadal position of J.utheranism and Methodism, in regard 
not only to doctrines, but also, preéminently to usages, is ob- 
vious. 

The inspiration of the Scriptures is a fundamental doctrine. 
There is a sense of the term, however, in which even the Ra- 
tionalist can adopt it. Or, individuals who conscientiously dis- 
avow that name, and confess that the Scriptures are inspired 
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writings in a more favorable sense, may nevertheless entertain 
such low views of the infallibility of the canonical writers, or 
discover in them so many instances of a want of knowledge, 
that when this doctrine has passed through the process of fil- 
tration, the Scriptures hold no higher rank than the works of 
ordinary men of acknowledged wisdom and piety. Now, this 
result destroys all the authority of the Bible, and subverts our 
faith; we learn again that doctrines are fundamental in the 
sense that all their details are fundamental. Indeed, on such 
principles we refuse to acknowledge the orthodoxy of Socin- 
ians, who employ all the Scripture terms with which we are 
familiar, and freely admit that Christ is our Redeemer, but 
who are nevertheless fundamentally heterodox.? 

If these principles are correct, it becomes a less embarrassing 
task to specify the fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith 
in detail. We cannot dispose of the subject by simply taking 
the Bible as our Creed; when we confine ourselves to this 
course, all the mooted questions of controversial theology rise 
up again in their undetermined form, as phantoms of the night. 
We prefer to study, first, the Scriptures, and then, the ways of 
God in his Church. We discern his goodness in ultimately 
securing the victory to the cause of truth after every conflict. 
We are profoundly impressed by his wonderful ways in guid- 
ing the progress of the great Reformation; we perceive with 
delight that he “left not himself without witness” (Acts 14: 
17) in the moral as well as the physical world, and that he 
raised up men, who understood and prized the truth ; even as 
Luther, by his divine grace, had been taught to understand 





» The excessive liberality of s&htiment of our day, which assumes the 
name of charity, and prides itself on its freedom from sectarianism, is often, 
either only affectation, or really latitudinarianism. The.zeal to adopt the small- 
est possible number of distinctive doctrines, for the purpose of accommo- 
dating the largest number of sects, at last retains as little of the actual stock 
of Bible doctrine, as the Wolfian school of critics retained of the real Homer, 
if even-they grant the venerable bard permission to have really existed. This 
literary heresy of Wolf and his followers is, we are happy to pee our- 
selves, discarded at least by British scholars, if we may judge from the tone, 
not only of Mure’s recent “Critical History of the Language and Literature 
of Ancient Greece,” but also of the two very favorable reviews of that work, 
which appeared simultaneously (October, 185v) in the Edinburgh and the 
London Quarterly Reviews. The Homeric Controversy, respecting the unity 
of design and composition as well of the Iliad as of the Odyssey, and the 
common authorship of both, partially assumes a theological aspect, at least 
in so far, that the bold criticism which gan sanction a theory destitute, as we 
have always thought, even of verisimilitude, when we regard the question 
in its general features, and can create many Homers, when the appearance of 
even one in the world is well nigh as wonderful as the appearance of one Lu- 
ther or one Washington, and is precisely the same which, in various forms 
of practical unbelief, has attempted to violate the sacred Canon. 
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and prize it. We find the whole system of our holy faith 
elaborated in the most conscientious manner, in our Confess- 
ions, or Symbolical Books, from the Augsburg Confession to 
the Concord-Formula. This “foundation of God standeth 
sure ;” the faith propounded in these books has been severely 
tested ; has been rigidly compared with the Scriptures by ad- 
versaries and adherents, zealous, learned and able men ; has 
been, further, tested by the religious experience of some of the 
most holy Christians whom the world has ever seen, and the 
results have geen glorious. In the doctrine of these books, 
not an error, not a defect, has been discovered ; and they now 
stand before us as a monument of wisdom and piety, guided 
in the whole course of construction, by the illuminating influ- 
ence of the Spirit of God. To these confessions we appeal ; 
in them fundamental doctrines are fully developed ; they are 
the test which we apply to every doctrine. All the articles of 
faith which they maintain, are fandamental—all the questions, 
which they either do not introduce or do not decide, are of sub- 
ordinate importance, apd cannot claim the rank of essentials. 

We may now easily define the nature of non-fundamentals. 
This term is liable to misconstruction, unless the principle ad- 
vanced above be rigidly maintained, namely that details of 
doctrines are fundamental. For non-fundamental doctrines 
are in no case elevated to the rank of “articles” or “Loci” ; 
they are merely subordinate propositions, which stand in a re- 
lation, often loose, to leading articles. They often assume the 
character of theological problems, they are sometimes merely 
exegetical difficulties, and they may be maintained or rejected, 
without, in any degree, impairing the solidity of the structure 
of our faith; they are decorations or blemishes which adhere 
merely to the surface. What was the precise purpose of the 
“descent of Christ into hell”? Can corporeity be predicated 
in any sense of the angels? Was pride the cause of the fall 
of some angels? What is the precise nature of eternal pun- 
ishment? &c. &c. The decision of such questions is not fur- 
nished by the Scriptures and not attempted by our Symbolical 
Books ; it does not materially tend to the development of the 
Christian character and life, and, consequently, cannot be sup- 
posed to constitute a portion of the “foundation” or doctrinal 
system, by which our moral nature is influenced, and our ex- 
ternal development controlleck 

St. Paul, who does not confine himself to the figure of a 
“foundation” and superstructure, represents “unity of the faith 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, Eph. 4: 13, as the 
great object which Christian teachers should labor to realize ; 
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those who are established in the faith are “full grown,” those 
who are “carried about with every wind of doctrine,” v. 14, 
are mere “children.” He does not appear to refer only to very 
grave departures from the faith, and yet he regards defects in 
the believer’s faith as a serious obstacle to his progress — or, to 
return to the former figare, any derivation from the truth, 
though it may seem so unimportant or non-essential a part of 
the doctrine, as to possess only a feather’s weight, and to be 
liable to be affected by every “wind” or worthless opinion of 
an errorist, materially contracts the “foundation,” and renders 
the full development of the Christian character and life im- 
possible — the believer is sincere, but he remains an imperfect 
Christian — he is a human being, with a body and a soul, but 
in the immature state of childhood—he rears a “work” which 
may contain gold and silver, but either the foundation is weak- 
ened, or hay and stubble are mingled with more valuable ma- 
terials — and his work is, in a large measure, liable to be 
burned. 

The principles which we have here advanced, require us to 
watch with the utmost vigilance over the purity of our faith, 
as exhibited in our Confessions, and consequently demand at 
times painful sacrifices. We conceive it to be our highest 
duty to be faithful to God; we dare not connive at the sup- 
pression of any portion of the truth, which he condescended 
to reveal; and earnestly as we desire to see more than a nom- 
inal union of believers accomplished, we cannot contribute our 
aid to that work, if the least prejudice be thereby sustained by 
our holy faith. We offer the surest and best foundation for it 
—the word of God in its integrity. Indeed, no union can be 
real and permanent, which is founded on concessions reluc- 
tantly made, and, in practice, immediately retracted. Union 
will then exist, when God’s blessing completes it, when his 
truth is boldly maintained, when pride and prejudice are per- 
mitted to become extinguished, and when no other desire ac- 
tuates all believers than that of holding the truth as été is in 
Jesus, and of leading, by divine aid, a life of faith and love 
in conformity to it. May the Church of Christ speedily wit- 
ness that blessed union! 
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ARTICLE IV. 


“Tife of Mahomet. By Washington Irving.” “ Weil’s Bib- 
lical Legends.” 


By the Rev. C. Walker, A. M., Rector of the Episcopal Church, Winchester, Va. 


Tene is a very convenient mode, quite fashionable at the 
present time, by which the advent of remarkable men is not 
merely explained, but shown to be absolutely necessary. The 
individual is regarded as the product, and at the same time, 
as the exponent of the age : a product, which if not realized 
in his case, would most certainly have been so in some one 
else. Columbus, it is true, discovered a new world. But, ac- 
cording to these notions, the age, and the moral and intellec- 
tual forces, then operating, would have produced a discoverer, 
even if Columbus had never existed. Lord Bacon, it must 
be confessed, gave the first impulse to the inductive method. 
But this method, would doubtless have been found out, had 
Lord Bacon, like his great namesake, the Friar, lived and died 
in obscurity. The individual, so runs the theory, is the repre- 
sentative man of his time; the spirit and life of the age, man- 
ifesting itself in a personal form; evolving itself, in the course 
of personal action. ‘The new system of philosophy, or of re- 
ligion, the new discovery, or poem, or scientific fact, are all 
the result of internal circumstances. ‘The philosophy of his- 
tory, which may indeed be applied, with extreme caution, to 
great breadths and extensive surfaces ;” to centuries or to whole 
communities, is brought to bear upon single events and indi- 
vidual cases: brought to bear, in such a manner, that the 
biography, or the event, is completely enveloped, and lost, in 
a cloud of magnificent generalities. 

Thus, for instance, to use the language of a living author: 
“if any such pseudo scientific method were adopted and ap- 
plied to two such men as Martin Luther and Ignatius Loyola, 
it would be easy to shed upon the theme a glare of philosophic 
splendor. This pair of worthies might be held up to view as 
binary stars, revolving round a common centre, and exhibiting 
the counter-active forces moral and religious of the sixteenth 
century! Each it might be said, and each as related to the 
other was the necessary consequence of the conflicting ferments 
of that stirring age. Each of these great men, we mighit be 
told, came forth when he came, and each was what he was, 
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and each did what he did, in obedience to certain occult forces, 
which, from the depth of ages, had been working themselves 
up to the surface of European civilization! The one was “an 
Idea” proper to Germany; the other “an Fdea” proper to 
Spain ; and the two were simultaneously evolved, by a silent 
energy of the moral system, then struggling into light, and ask- 
ing to be defined, and to be uttered aloud, and to be defended, 
and to be consigned to future ages! Luther, according to some 
such theory, was the spokesman of the Teutonic idea of Christ- 
ianity ; Loyola, of the Spanish ; and thus we should have be- 
fore us the philosophy, of the reformation.” As to the facts, 
being of little or no importance, and only worthy the notice 
of vulgar and unphilosophical minds, they can very well take 
care of themselves. 

But while it is the part of wisdom to guard against these follies, 
to which we have made allusion ; while we should guard against 
generalizations upon single facts; while we should guard 
against explaining the movements of an individual mind, or 
of a lifetime, by rules to be cautiously applied to whole com- 
munities, or to long periods ; while guarding against these errors, 
it is, at the same time, all important that we should recognize 
and make due allowance for, the real influence of external 
circumstances, in the formation of any single character. While 
it is hasty and false to assert that any truly great or original 
man was wholly the result of the age in which he lived; yet 
it would be equally false to assert that he grew up in lonely 
greatness ; that independent of all external influences, he at- 
tained his position of high preéminence. External circum- 
stances, the providential junctures of events and seasons, fre- 
quently determine, always modify, the course of individual ac- 
tion. The man becomes great, not because he willed it from 
the first ; not because there was an unity of design in his efforts 
from the beginning; but because certain events and occasions 
were presented ; were seized upon as they arose; and turned 
to advantage. The unity of design arising rather from the 
constant application of the same principles to different caves ; 
from the power of turning the incident, as it arose, to good 
purpose ; in this manner, to a certain extent, creating other 
circumstances ; the individual will moulding every such inci- 
dent with its results into an harmonious whole ; into the sys- 
tem, or poem, or discovery, which comes in ifs unity to fu- 
ture ages. For, instance, the extensive reading of Milton, 
coupled with the stirring scenes of the Commonwealth, had 
great influence in shaping his literary character. This influ- 
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ence may frequently be seen, Yet we may safely assert that 
no other man, in that, or in any other age, could have written 
the Paradise lost. Biography is the history and description of 
an individual. And as no two faces are alike, so no set of cir- 
cumstances which will account for the acts of any one man, 
can be given as a reason, or will account for the same acts in 
another. While there is a general likeness which will admit 
of general calculations, as to the mass, there are individual and 
special diversities with each one, for which these general cal- 
culations can make no allowance. He must, therefore, in 
endeavoring to get clear ideas of any single character, pursue 
the old and humble, yet safe course, of investigating facts sin- 
gie and connected; of noting by what means the individual 
mind acted or was acted upon; was modified by, or itself 
modified, circumstances, tothe production of great results. He 
must notice the man as developed and tested, not created, by 
the course of things going on around him. And from the 
mode in which he endures or improves the trial, we must form 
our estimate as to his real merit of character; as to the degree 
of approval or disapproval to which that character should be 
subjected. 

Bearing these rules in mind, let us endeavor to apply them, in 
forming our estimate of that most remarkable man whose career 
is brought before us in these volumes. “They that see thee 
shall look upon thee narrowly, saying, is this the man that did 
shake kingdoms?” So far as regards mere results, no single 
human being, perhaps, has ever appeared upon earth, whose 
biography is more suggestive of serious reflection ; whose life, 
and actions, and motives, are invested with deeper interest ; 
have been productive of results more momentous, or of more 
extensive character. The cloud no larger than a man’s hand, 
rising in an obscure town of Arabia, became, within the com- 
pass of a single century, almost coéxtensive with the limits of 
civilization. ‘In a period,” to use the language of one of his 
biographers, “included within the lifetime of many an aged 
Arab, the followers of Mahomet extended their empire and 
their faith over the wide regions of Asia and of Africa; sub- 
verting the empire of the Khosroes; subjugating great territo- 
ries in India; establishing a splendid seat of power in Syria; 
dictating to the conquered kingdom of the Pharaohs; overrun- 
ning the whole of Northern Africa ; scouring the Mediterranean 
with their ships; carrying their conquests in one direction to 
the very walls of Constantinople; and in another to the ex- 
treme limits of Mauritania.” Passing beyond these limits, in 
a few centuries we behold them establishing a kingdom in 
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Spain, which lasted upwards of seven hundred years; com- 
pletely swallowing up the Greek Empire; only arrested in 
their progress through Exurope by the arms of Charles Martel ; 
and even numbering, at the present time, of their decay and 
decrepitude, one hundred and eighty millions of the human 
family. “If no other reason existed, the mere fact of these 
results would be enough to awaken curiosity. We cannot but 
desire to know something of the origin of a dominion which 
has spread so widely, and of which the foundation has been so 
strongly laid in so many minds ; and, especially, to know some- 
thing of the genius, and character, the principles and conduct of 
the man by whom it was set up;” in whom it originated. 

And yet, strange as it may appear, in view of these results, 
there are few who have figured upon the page of history, 
whose lives have been mote: barren of commanding incident 
than that of him, with whom these great movements found 
their origin. A youth of not very unusual intelligence; an 
early manhood, devoted to trade and merchandize ; a maturity 
of comparative leisure, following his marriage, which had re- 
moved the necessity of exclusive devotion to business; his 
first annunciation, of himself, as a Divine messenger, to his 
townsmen ; the ridicule and opposition of some ; the gradually 
increasing allegiance of others; the scene shifting from Mecca 
to Medina; the circle of incident widening to the tribes in the 
neighborhood ; this being kept up until his death, comprehend 
the life of Mahomet; constitute the comparatively empty pre- 
lude to the magnificent drama of Islamism. Yet even in this 
apparently trivial circle of incident, we behold the growth and 
operation of a remarkable mind; a man, showing himself to 
be, essentially, “ara ardpar,” a king and rulerof men. Adapt- 
ing himself to circumstances as they arose, and daringly using 
them to the advancement of a great purpose. Not the mere 
creature of external influences; yet drifted on by these in- 
fluences, and making use of them, as they were presented, to 
the attainment of a point, of which he himself, in the begin- 
ning, had no conception. 

What, then, were these influences under which the charac- 
ter of Mahomet was developed? A brief glance at his bio- 
graphy will enable us to answer these questions. This bio- 
graphy, so far as regards the point in question, may be divided 
into four distinct periods. His childhood; his opening man- 
hood, as a travelling merchant and trader; his peculiar reli- 
gious life, from his marriage to his firet considerable success in 
making converts, in Medina; his politico-religious life, subse- 
quent to this last period. The first of these periods, that of his 
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childhood, may be designated as that in which he was exposed 
to the influences of idolatry. That of his merchant life brought 
him in contact with the imperfect forms of Christianity and 
Judaism, then prevalent. The third of these periods, extend- 
ing from his marriage to his success at Medina, may be re- 
garded as one partly of ferment and indecision, partly of mo- 
nomania and fanatical self-delusion ; unconsciously deceiving 
others, himself. being most deceived. The last of these periods, 
that following his success, may be regarded as a continuance 
of this self-delusion, to a certain extent; accompanied, how- 
ever, by a consciousness of deception and fraud, practiced upon 
others; by a determination to rule, whatever might be the 
means through which this determination might be carried into 
effect. Let us, briefly, examine the influences of these suc- 
cessive periods. 

The first class of influences, those of idolatry, will be best 
understood by bearing in mind the peculiar form of religion, 
prevalent, at that time, in Arabia. It was a mixture of Sa- 
bianism, the adoration of the heavenly bodies, a religion al- 
luded to in the book of Job, and of Magianism, the worship 
of fire, as the representation of Deity, supposed either to have 
originated, or more probably to have been reformed, and rein- 
stated in the system of Zoroaster. With these, there was also 
a complete tradition derived from the primitive ages of the 
world, containing, in an obscure and imperfect form, some of 
the historical facts of the Old Testament. Without entering 
upon a full examination of the systems to which allusion has 
been made, it will be sufficient to say, that whatever may have 
been the purity of their doctrines, at first, they had become 
corrupted, at the time of which we are now speaking, into the 
grossest kind of idolatry. The heavenly bodies, or material 
objects, at first regarded as symbols of Deity ; made use of, in 
worship, as representations of the Supreme Being, had gradu- 
ally usurped the place of Him whose presence they symbol- 
ized ; and became themselves the direct objects of religious ador- 
ation. Indeed, the idea, which has been ascribed to Maimo- 
nides, “that all idolatrous worship found its rise in this way,” 
seems not at all improbable. We know, for instance, as a 
matter of fact, that the religions of Assyria, of Egypt, and 
Phoenicia, in the later periods of their history, were of the 
grossest and most idolatrous character. ‘The worship was ad- 
dressed to the image, or animal, or reptile, or heavenly body, 
and went no further. Yet the researches of the last fifty years, 
in Egypt especially, seem to have brought to light, what long 
ago was suspected, that many of these direct objects of wor- 
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ship, were not so in the beginning ; were originally mere sym- 
bols; represented symbolically certain attributes of the Su- 
preme Being; but by a natural tendency of the human mind, 
were allowed to exclude this Being, and to become themselves 
the objects of worship and devotion. This tendency of the 
human mind is brought to view, and guarded against, in the 
Holy Scriptures. We find that the Jews were not only forbidden 
by the first commandment, the worship of all false gods, as 
opposed to that of the true ; but in the second of these com- 
mandments, and with much more specification, they are for- 
bidden to make any representation of Jehovah himself, as part 
of their religious service. ‘These representations would not 
merely give false and inadequate ideas of the Divine perfec- 
tions in the beginning, but in a little time they would be wor- 
shipped, in His stead. Nor do we advance far into the history 
of this people, before the wisdom of this inspired prohibition 
becomes manifest. The golden calf was set up in the wilder- 
ness, not in opposition to, but as the representative of, the God 
of Israel; the same thing was subsequently done, by Jero- 
boam at Bethel ; in each case, the result following, against which 
they had been warned and guarded. The whole tenor of ancient 
and modern history upon this “~ goes to show, that any finite 
representation of the Infinite Being is eventually followed by 
the worship of that representation. The first intention may 
be innocent, may even be good, that of helping out a weak 
spirit of devotion. But the result will inevitably be bad. Let 
the representation of Deity be what it may, one of the celestial 
bodies, an animal, a graven image, or a painting; in a little 
time this representation will be the god of those by whom it 
was set up. And by a natural reaction of the human mind, 
revolting against the gross outrage which is being put upon it, 
this extreme of superstition will, ere long, be followed by 
practical, and almost universal scepticism. He who believes 
every thing, in a little time believes nothing. David Hume 
and Sir Thomas Browne, the extremes of the circle, come to- 
gether at this point; occupy a common logical position: the 
point of agreement being the destruction of all substantial 
grounds of belief, or of rational conviction. ‘Whole com- 
munities,” says Macaulay, with an expression of surprise, 
while speaking of the troubled state of Europe at the close of 
the eighteenth century, “whole communities passed from Ca- 
tholicism to infidelity, and back again, from infidelity to Ca- 
tholicism. But none became Protestant.” The fact is not at 
all surprising. A mind abused and deceived, when it once 
begins to doubt, soon doubts every thing. And this same 
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mind, thrown off from all its moorings, if ever again agitated 
by the great problems of human existence, will gladly oscillate 
back to its original position, of unreasoning credulity. It was 
the credulity of childhood which prepared Voltaire for the 
scepticism of manhood ; and it was the distraction and perfect 
helplessness of scepticism which drove him, in his last hours, 
to receive the sacrament, and extreme unction. The deformed 
and blind mother Superstition gives birth to the equally de- 
formed and blind monster Atheism. And the children of this 
child not unfrequently exhibit the lineaments of their maternal 
ancestor ! 

This point must be definitely kept before us, if we would 
have a clear idea of what seems to have been the state of the 
Arabian mind, during the sixth century : it illustrates the influ- 
ences, to which the youthful mind of Mahomet was exposed. 
The symbol had become the god. Even this gross and man- 
gled form of religious life was almost extinct. And, as in the 
case of the later Greeks and Romans, idolatry, remaining as a 
form, was, in reality, passing away, into Atheism, and univer- 
sal scepticism. 

But these influences, although prevalent at Mecca, never 
had their full effect upon the youthful mind of Mahomet.— 
They were neutralized, to a certain extent, by others; by the 
local religious traditions with which, as a member of a priestly 
family, he was early made conversant. Ab Al Motallah, his 
grandfather, and Alu Taleb, his uncle, by whom, as an orphan, 
he was brought up, were the guardians of the Caaba, or sacred 
temple; the keeping up of which was intimately connected 
with these early traditions. Mahomet thus had the benefit of 
what little religious life was then remaining in the community. 
His positign, moreover, in the family of the keeper of the sa- 
cred temple, brought him in contact with the multitude of pil- 
grims by whom this temple was visited; gave material fore- 
thought and inquiry to a mind which was naturally imagina- 
tive and restless. In these respects, he was elevated above the 
mass of his townsmen ; was unconsciously preparing for the 
investigations of a subsequent period. 

The influences of this period, as seen in the subsequent life 
of Mahomet, are of a twofold character. We see them in 
those portions of the ancient religion which were afterwards 
incorporated into his own system. For instance, the idea of 
certain places being more sacred than others; the doctrines of 
pilgrimages ; the rite of circumcision ; prayer ; the doctrines of 
genii and angelic beings, all existed in the old system ; did not 
conflict with his favorite dogma of the unity of God: and, be- 
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ing connected with the associations of youth, were retained, 
modified, no doubt, by the light of Christianity or Judaism, 
but essentially held, to the very last, as received in infancy. 

Another effect of this period of youthful education, as seer 
in the way of contrast, and one more prominently exhibited 
in after life, was that of an intense and implacable hatred of 
idolatry and Atheism. “The followers of Mahomet,” says a 
traveller in the East, “hate and despise every man who does 
not pray to God, in some form or other.” For all others he 
has some degree of tolerance. We meet this feeling, upon 
every page of the Koran. Mahomet in childhood was an idol- 
ater; for even the Caaba was full of images; but not so 
grossly as the most of his townsmen. He was, moreover, a 
constant and daily witness of the formal hypocrisy and athe- 
ism practiced around him. His first revolt was against this 
state of things. The light of a later period strengthened this 
revolt; it became fixed and settled, by the opposition with 
which, in his first announcement of his prophetic mission, he 
was met. But the first impulse to this feeling, may not im- 
properly be looked for, in the observations of childhood and 
opening maturity. 

This brings us to the second period. From the twelfth to 
the twenty-eighth year of his age, Mahomet was engaged asa 
traveling merchant and trader, between Mecca and the neigh- 
boring countries. He was thus bronght more fully under the 
influences of external nature; an influence, in his case, of no 
trifling character. The solitude of the desert; the nightly 
stillness and splendor of the oriental firmament; the traditions 
prevalent among the wandering tribes as to supernatural be- 
ings, by whom these solitudes were peopled, had no litle in- 
fluence upon the imagination of the youthful traveler. He 
was, also, brought into contact with other sources of informa- 
tion; with other classes of his fellow men; his mind expand- 
ing, by this varied intercourse and acquaintance. In thig@way 
religious truth, much purer than any of which he had previ- 
ously heard, was brought to his knowledge. Christians and 
Jews formed part of the population of Arabia; and we have 
accounts, which show, that tothese, no small portion of his 
religious development was owing. His conversation with a 
Nestorian monk of Syria, which is recorded, was doubiless but 
one, out of many, with persons of kindred sentiment. From 
these, and from Jewish traders, he obtained a general know- 
ledge of the historical portions of the Old Testament and of 
many of the moral precepts of the New; correct ideas, also, 
as to the grossness of idolatry; as to the necessity of a purer 
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religion than that of his townsmen. The religious sentiment 
which had been preserved from utter destruction in the family 
of Abu Taleb; which, in this respect, elevated him above the 
mass of his people ; was, undoubtedly, strengthened and pu- 
rified during this second period. Whatever may have been 
his previous feelings towards idolatry, whether of doubt and 
suspicion, or of mere formal devotion, we may reasonably sup- 
pose that from this time, its power, so far as he was concerned, 
was completely overthrown. His mind, maturing in the re- 
ception of purer information, threw off much that was evil 
and false; took up much that was good; much that was im- 
perfect, puerile, and perhaps evil: bat, on the whole, he may 
be considered as having developed upwardly ; as having made 
no little advance in his knowledge of religious truth. Whether 
he himself was fully aware of this progress, is another question. 
We find that no open revolt, against héathenism, was manifest- 
ed, till some years afterward. His position, in Mecca, from the 
time of his marriage till his first annunciation of his prophetic 
mission, was that of a highly respected citizen; outwardly 
conforming to the religious worship then prevalent. It needed 
time and favorable circumstances to reveal even to himself the 
great change which had taken place. 

But this second period is interesting on another account 
—as connected with the making up of the Koran. Most 
of the materials of this book were most probably brought 
together, in the mind of their author, at this time. Brought 
together, of course, without any definite idea of the future 
use which would be made of them; but simply as the result 
of his intercourse with others. Those who will have the 
patience to look through that strange jumble of nonsense, 
of religious truth, of moral precept, of gross sensualism, and 
poetical beauty, will find many allusions to facts, events, and 
precepts, to be traced to the Holy Scriptures, and to tradi- 
tiong Christian, Arabic, and Jewish. Many chapters finding 
date in the necessities of a later period ; at a period when their 
author was a much worse man than at the time of which we 
are now speaking, may properly be regarded as wholly origin- 
ating with himself. But as these mostly have in view the ex- 
cuse of some act of sensuality or perfidy of his own, or some 
cruelty of his disciples, they bring him but little credit. With 
these last and sad exceptions, the material of the Koran may 
be regarded, as at this time, being mostly brought together. 

This brings up a question, which at one time formed the 
subject of much dispute and disagreement, the plagiarism of 
which Mahomet was guilty, from the inspired. Scriptures.— 
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That he drew largely from both the Old and New Testaments, 
will hardly at the present time be denied. But these materials 
from Biblical precept and history, were incorporated into the 
Koran, from memory; without that regard or knowledge of 
the contents which one would exhibit, who was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the source from which they were drawn. It 
was not that plagiarism which hides its theft, by changing the 
form and retaining in substance the literary property of an- 
other; but rather the memory recalling imperfectly what at 
first had been imperfectly imparted. Mahomet, himself, could 
neither write nor read. His knowledge of the Bible was ob- 
tained at second hand; and most likely through a polluted 
source ; mingled with the monkish and Rabbinical comments 
and decorations of his Jewish and Christian instructors ; modi- 
fied by the associations of childhood ; by Arabic traditions, in 
regard to some of these same scriptural narratives: this know- 
ledge being imperfectly recalled, in after life, as occasion for 
its use was presented. This knowledge was too fragmentary ; 
was not exact enough to bring him under the category of what 
is usually meant by the term plagiarist. He used, without 
scruple, what he had, whether in the way of illustration or di- 
rect precept. But so far from intending to hide the authorship 
of others, it may safely be doubted whether he himself could 
always say front whom his materials were derived. ‘I ob- 
served,” says Joseph Wolff, “in Palestine, and in the deserts 
of Mesopotamia, that the Jews and Christians frequently en- 
tertain the Arabs by these Biblical legends. Many an in- 
quisitive chief of a wandering tribe, will desire them to amuse 
him, with histories of their saints. Frequently I saw grave 
Turks, and Arab merchants, sitting in the desert, near a Jew, 
listening to him with attention, while he was telling them of 
the beauty of Joseph,’ of the miraculous power of Moses, and 
the legend of the ascent to heaven, accomplished by him.”* 





‘ «The sun was declining when the caravan entered the capital of Egypt. 
But Joseph’s face shone brighter than the noonday sun, and the singular light 
which it diffused attracted all the maidens and matrons to their windows and 
terraces. On the following day he was exposed for sale before the royal pal- 
ace. The richest women sent their hugbands and guardians to buy him; but 
they were outbidden by Potiphar, the treasurer of the king, who was child- 
less, and designed to adopt Joseph as his son.” — Weil's Biblical Legends. 

2 «Gabriel uplifted Moses so high into the heavens, that he heard the scrib- 
bling of the Kalam, which had just received the command to engrave the de- 
calogue for him and for his people on the eternal tablets of fate. 

But > higher Moses rose, the stronger grew his desire to see Allah himself 
in his glory. : 

Then commanded Allah all the angels to surround Moses, and to com- 
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I have felt delight in hearing the histories of Ishmael, when a 
child, how he cried and stamped with his little feet, while his 
mother Hagar, at a distance united her cries with those of her 
thirsty babe, which at last touched the Lord, the most merciful 
and most pitiful, to such a degree, that he sent the angel, who 
caused a well of water to spring forth, where the little babe 
had stamped his feet. Many a journey Mahomet must have 
made with Jews from Teman; and many a time must he 
have listened to wonderful stories from a Jew about the wis- 
dom of Solomon: how that wise monarch knew the language 
of the beasts of the field and of the fowls of heaven;' and 
many a time he must-have sat with Babina the monk, men- 
tioned in Arabian histories, and heard the account of cures 
performed by Cluist the Lord, and of the preaching of John 
the Baptist.” 

But whatever might have been the process going on, during 
this period, there was little time or opportunity, and there 
seems to have been little thought or intention, of working 
these materials into a religious system. ‘Those who are dis- 
posed to regard Mahomet as having had a conscious plan from 
early youth; of working upon this plan, through life, to the 
attainment of a single object ; may do so as a matter of theory, 
or to help out a string of rhetorical antitheses. But they do 
so in defiance to all fact; without the shadow of historical 
foundation. It needed leisure, idleness — the most prolific of 
all the sources of religious or philosophical heresy —to work 








mence a song of praise. Moses swooned away, for he was wanting in 
strength, both to behold these hosts of shining forms, as well as to hear their 
thrilling voices.” —Jbid. 

* «Solomon commanded the angels to bring a pair of every kind of animal, 
that lives in the water, the earth, ‘and the air, and to present them unto him. 
The angels departed as quick as lightning, and in the twinkling of an eye there 
were standing before him every imaginable creature, from the largest elephant 
down to the smallest worm; also all kinds of fishes and birds. Solomon 
caused each of thein to describe its whole manner of life; he listened to their 
complaints, and abolished many of their abuses. But he conversed longest 
with the birds, both on account cf their delicious language, which he knew 
as well as his own, as also for the beautiful proverbs that are current among 
them. The song of the peacock translated into human language means, “As 
thou judgest so shalt thou be judged.” The song of the nightingale signi- 
fies: “Contentment is the greatest happiness.” The turtle dove sings, “It 
were better for many a creature that it had never been born.” The Hoopoe, 
**He that shares no mercy shall obtain no mercy.” The bird Syndak, “Turn 
to Allah, O ye sinners.” The swallow, ‘‘Do good, for you shall be rewarded 
hereafter.” The pelican: ‘Blessed be Allah in heaven and earth.” The 
dove: “All things pass away; Allah only is eternal.” The kata: “Who- 
soever can keep silence goes through life most securely.” The eagle, ‘Let 
our life be ever so long, vet it must end in death.” “The raven, ‘The farther 
from inankind the pleasanter.” The cock, ‘‘Ye thoughtless men, remember 
your Creator.” —IJbid. 
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these materials into a system. Had he been kept busily em- 
ployed in merchandise, it is quite likely that Mahometanism 
would have never existed; that its author would have died a 
much better man, it is true, but unknown beyond the circle of 
his own community. 

This leisure, upon his marriage, was afforded. He was 
placed above labor, or the necessity of care for his subsistence. 
His merchant life was not, indeed, at once discontinued; but 
became rather an amusement, an occasional occupation. Even 
this, after a time, was abandoned. His mind thus being re- 
leased from other things, naturally reverted to those topics upon 
which, in his previous life, he had so frequently reflected.— 
With this difference, however, that topics which previously 
could only be thought of at intervals, became now the sole and 
undivided occupants of his bosom. He became, as might 
have been anticipated, a religious dreamer. Having little sym- 
pathy with the opinions of his community; not knowing 
enough of Christianity or Judaism to get a correct idea of 
either; deficient, moreover, in that teachableness and humility 
which are absolutely needed to the safe investigation of any 
truth, especially that of a religious character ; those tendencies 
being increased by the influence of the renegade Thoraka, the 
relation of Cadijah, and an inmate of Mahomet’s household. 
“Various passages in the Koran,” says his biographer, “show 
the ruling idea which gradually sprang up in his mind. 
That idea was religious reform. It had become his fixed be- 
lief that the only true religion had been revealed to Adam, at 
his creation, and been promulgated and practiced in the days 
of innocence ; that this religion had been corrupted, especially 
by idolatry ; that different prophets, such as Noah, Moses, and 
Christ had been sent, at different times, to restore it to its ori- 
ginal purity; that the then prevailing idolatry justified the 
hope and belief that another divine messenger would be au- 
thorized to begin the work of reformation. 

Having arrived at this point, it needed but one more and a 
natural step to the conclusion, that he who had seen the ne- 
cessity of this reform, should be the divine instrament to bring 
it about. An intimation to this effect was, in due time, re- 
ceived ; and, shortly after, Mahomet announced his mission to 
his townsmen. 

“It was in the fostieth year of his age when this first reve- 
lation took place. Mahomet was passing the month Raimab- 
dan, in the cavern of Mount Hava, endeavoring by fasting and 
prayer, and solitary meditation, to elevate his thoughts to the 
contemplation of Divine truth. It was on the night, called by 
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the Arabs, Al Kader, or the divine degree: a night in which, 
according to the Koran, angels descend to earth, and Gabriel 
brings down the decrees of God. During that night there is 
peace on earth, and a holy quiet reigns over all nature until 
the rising of the morn.” 

“As Mahomet, in the silent watches of the night, lay wrap- 
ped in his mantle, he heard a voice calling upon him; uncov- 
ering his head, a flood of light broke upon him of such intol- 
erable splendor that he swooned away. On regaining his 
senses he beheld an angel in a human form, which, approach- 
ing from a distance, displayed a silken cloth covered with writ- 
ten characters. “Read,” said the angel. 

“TI know not how to read!” replied Mahomet. “Read,” 
repeated the angel, “in the name of the Lord who has created 
all things; who created man from a clot of blood. Read in 
the name of the Most High, who taught man the use of the 
pen ; who sheds on his soul the ray of knowledge, and teaches 
him what before he knew not.” 

“Upon this Mahomet instantly felt his understanding illu- 
mined with celestial light, and read what was written on the 
cloth, which contained the divine decrees, as afterwards pro- 
mulgated in the Koran. When he had finished the perusal, 
the heavenly messenger announced: “O, Mahomet! of a 
verity thou art the prophet of God, and I am his angel Ga- 
briel.” 

And here the question comes up, was this all imposition, or 
was the deceiver himself altogether deceived? We should say 
that neither of these suppositions seems to explain the matter 
in a perfectly satisfactory manner. Of the two, the latter 
seems nearer the truth. What is termed monomania, and 
which may be defitied, as that distorted view of any single 
subject which destroys the natural relation of that subject to 
all others, was, doubtless, his state at this time, in regard to the 
matter of a new revelation. ‘This intellectual distortion was 
no doubt increased by physical causes; by his solitary fasts 
and devotions; by the epileptic attacks to which, during his 
whole life, he was subjected. ‘That mygterious action and re- 
action of mind and body upon each other, by which the mind, 
in a state of trance or half consciousness, reproduces and fills 
out itsown waking thoughts, may, not improbably, have taken 
place in this instance. ‘That which he wished he dreamed ; 
the single earnest desire of the heart was realized in the vision ; 
and he came out of the dream believing it, to a certain extent, 
to be a waking reality. ‘That what has been said will apply 
to all the subsequent revelations received by Mahomet, we 
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have no idea. A vision which may take place in the experi- 
ence of a Mahomet, a Swedenborg, or a Loyola, while the 
mind is perfectly adrift, or in a state of ferment, must be ex- 
plained in a very different way from one which takes place, 
or rather is gotten up, to meet an emergency, or to fill out a 
preconceived system. Self deception may prevail even in this 
latter case, but to a much smaller degree than in the former. 

But was this first revelation, so far as Mahomet was con- 
cerned, altogether delusive; such a delusion as involved no 
imputation upon his own uprightness and truthfulness of char- 
acter? ‘To those who believe that an accountable being is 
ever wholly left to the influence of external circumstances, to 
the mere sport of illusion, the affirmative to these questions 
will present no difficulty. But to those who think otherwise, 
the difficulties attendant upon such a reply are insuperable. 
This reply, moreover, is not justified by all the facts of the 
case. Mahomet was willingly deceived. The first false step, 
morally, in this whole matter, —a step which he had already 
taken — was that of identifying self with the anticipated reve- 
lation. ‘To take that step previous to the reception of this re- 
velation, was wrong ; showed that spirit of egotism which in- 
volves moral unsoundness; that egotism which, placing self 
before all other men as the proper channel of Divine com- 
munication, prepared self as a willing victim for delusion. He 
hesitated upon the vision, it is true, but was easily persuaded 
to believe in its reality. With his state of mind, we may say 
this vision could no doubt have been repeated. While, there- 
fore, Mahomet may readily be acquitted in this instance of the 
gross imposture which has been charged upon him; he had 
really taken the step by which he was prepared for it. 

Beginning with this vision, the progress of the new faith, 
for the next thirteen years, went on but slowly. Little success 
and great risk accompanied most of the efforis for its extension. 
Some increase was made in the number of proselytes; and 
with this increase the belief of the prophet in his mission was 
strengthened, and the enthusiasm of his spirit proportionately 
inflamed. This latter feeling was probably heightened by the 
persecution to which he was exposed ; by the losses and afflic- 
tions to which his followers were subjected; by the ridicule 
and opposition which finally drove him and them as fugitives 
from his native city. 

This first season of Mahometanism is distinguished by one 
remarkable fact: by its resemblance in the patient endurance 
of its followers to the spirit of the New Testament. Not only 
were the precepts of the Gospel, so far as they were known, 
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adopted, but also the mode pursued by our Lord and the Apos- 
tles in making converts. Such was the contrast in Mecca, for 
the first four years, between the old and the new religion: the 

urity of the one, the forbearance and meekness of its fol- 
oom exhibiting in their greatest deformity the idolatry of 
the other—the intolerance, and vindictive spirit of its disciples. 
Persecuted in one city, the prophet fled to another; made no 
attempt himself, and encouraged none in his disciples, to enter 
upon a course of retaliation. 

Thus far adversity had failed in bringing out the base alloy 
mingled with the new system. The first flush of prosperity 
did this effectually. Reason, and argument, and persuasion 
had failed. Fugitives from their homes, they were received 
with open arms, as sufferers for the truth in Medina; and this 
accession of sirength at once suggested the sword as ‘the great 
instrument of conviction. ‘Let all who promulgate my faith,” 
so runs the inspired direction, “enter into no argument; but 
slay all who refuse obedience.” The flame long pent up at 
length burst forth in all its fierceness. This first revelation 
of force, as the great argument, was followed by a treacherous 
assault, during the sacred season, upon some of his opponents ; 
this being followed by a special revelation to justify the pro- 
phet in taking his share of the plunder secured by the victory. 
Mahometanism became a religious state; a state held together 
“by the cohesive principle of universal plunder.” This being 
justified on the ground that those who were thus robbed and 
murdered were the enemies of God, and ought, therefore, to be 
exterminated. Adversity trieth the spirit of a man; but its 
opposite, prosperity, ofien does the same thing, and much 
more effectually. Mahomet withstood the former; but the 
latter, in its first assault, obtained a complete victory. 

From this point the course of the prophet, in a moral re- 
spect, was downward. Gleams of past integrity, during his 
subsequent career, frequently make their appearance, so far as 
regarded his intercourse with his followers. Yet the general ten- 
or of that life is suggestive of the most mournful reflection, es- 
pecially so when we remember how that life began. Falsehood, 
sensuality, ferocity, bigotry constitute the dark list by which 
this period is characterized. The religious feeling, perverted 
and polluted to the basest purposes, merely gave a darker as- 
pect to these crimes; excusing them and sanctifying them as 
being practiced in the service of the Creator. He who can 
regard the last years of this Hero Prophet, as he has been 
called, with any other feelings than those of pity, struggling 
with those of disgust and deep moral loathing, must himself 
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be sadly deficient in keenness of spiritual perception. As a 
youth, kindly receiving the few rays of imperfect truth in his 
reach, we regard him as an object of the deepest interest.— 
During his merchant life we could pray that the pure light of 
a pure Christianity, which he never seems to have enjoyed, 
might have been imparted. During his season of religious 
reverie and inquiry, these feelings of interest deepen ; we look 
anxiously, but in vain, for that teachable and humble spirit, 
which, even with his imperfect light, would have kept him safe. 
Beyond that period there is a season of darkness, of doubt, of 
suspicion ; one in which large allowance must be made, and 

lausible excuses offered, to keep him clear from imputation 
of falsehood and deception. But this season has an end.— 
There is a point beyond which excuse is impossible. How 
long before, then, he had begun to fall, we know not. We 
merely behold the plunge; the depth of moral degradation 
opening before him in his first deviation from rectitude ; merely 
know: that when he fell he fell “like Lucifer, never to rise 
again.” His after life was a continued series of outward suc- 
cesses; but in the truest and fullest sense of the word he was 
ruined. 

And here it may be asked, was he not, after all, as much a 
self-deceived enthusiast as a deceiver of his fellow men? Were 
not even these last and worst years of his life characterized by 
self-delusion ; and do not many of his actions, — his conduct 
upon the death of his child—in his own last moments—show 
that, in spite of all appearances to the contrary, he was a be- 
liever in his own divine commission? To answer these ques- 
tions correctly, we must first have the settlement of another: 
What was the amount of self delusion as co€xisting with con- 
scious deception practiced upon others? There is little or no 
apparent design, in his first communications, of imparting 
more than he himself believed. On the other hand, the trick- 
ery, and management, and falsehood, in many periods of his 
after life, are too palpable to admit of any such explanation ; 
and show manifestly that he was conscious of the fraud and 
falsehood which was being practised. And yet the solution of 
this mystery may not, afterall, be so extremely difficult. The 
same spectacle of overpowering fanaticism, coupled with a de- 
deficiency of moral principle, has not unfrequently been ex- 
hibited. The error is by no means uncommon, at the present 
time, and even in the most enlightened communities, of regard- 
ing religion as altogether a matter of sentiment and feeling; 
of regarding religious sentiment not as the impelling motive to 
the faithful discharge of duty, but rather as an equivalent for 
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this duty. This feeling it is which gives rise to pious frauds ; 
which has often led persons to use questionable and positively 
evil means to the attainment, as they supposed, of beneficial 
ends. A man thus deficient in moral rectitude, might, under 
the impulse of mere sentiment and self-delusion, be led to 
persuade himself that he was inspired; and such being his 
state of mind, a course of falsehood or of imposition, if it seem- 
ed to promise advantage, would be used with but little hesita- 
tion: the end justifying, in his view, the means employed to 
its attainment. The fact that he feels and knows these means 
to be evil, not necessarily shaking his faith in the goodness of 
the end. ; 

Thus for the first thirteen years of Mahomet’s religious life, 
he might have believed in himself fully. There was hallu- 
cination; not only mental but moral: but of these he himself 
shared most largely. But when his course was changed, and 
he was led to employ falsehood and violence, where previously 
he had used argument and forbearance, it does not follow that 
his belief in the thing formerly advanced by opposite means, 
was at all changed or shaken. He may have been still, in his 
own mind, the prophet to whom the revelation was first given : 
the Divine messenger, authorized to employ imposture to the 
advancement of the Divine purposes. He was thus a con- 
scious and willful deceiver of others; but to the very last mo- 
ment of life was himself deceived and deluded. That kind of 
sincerity which is made up of strong conviction, without any 
regard to the process or means by which the conviction is 
reached, is perfectly consistent with great moral obliquity. 
“Eiven as they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, 
He gave them over to a reprobate mind ;” to the sincerity of a 
seared conscience. 

And this delusion, instead of excusing, brings out the great 
and radical defect in Mahomet’s character. A want of faith in 
the truth ; deficiency of moral rectitude. The first real temp- 
tation to deceive overcame him; because he had not that re- 
liance upon the truth, and the right, which should have repu- 
diated all false and violent means of advancing its interests. 
It shows not merely a want of reliance upon the truth, and its 
Divine Author, but also a want of rectitude, moral rottenness, 
when a man endeavors to advance, even what he considers a 
good cause, by wrong and crooked courses. No such defence 
or assistance is needed; all such assistance will, eventually, 
injure the cause in which it is enlisted. Mahomet failed here ; 
leaned upon what proved his moral overthrow; upon what 
proved his destruction, so far as regarded any effort to find the 
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light for himself, to enlighten and bless his fellow creatures. 
There can be no better manifestation of the effect of deception 
and violence, in the advancement of what men believe to be a 
good end, than was seen in the subsequent history of the Pro- 
phet’s immediate followers. ‘He himself, the leader, died of 
lingering poison. His earliest friend, who took the vacant 
throne, was in the arms of death when Khaled made him mas- 
ter of Damascus. Khaled was suspected and insulted by his 
people till his heart was broken. Omar was stabbed by an 
assassin. Othman was murdered by rebels. And Ali was 
pierced, even in the temple, by a poisoned dagger.” Here, 
as in a glance, we behold the natural tendencies, the fruits of 
Mahometanism, as seen in the fate of its founders. Merely 
another exemplification of the fact, that they “who sow the 
wind,” in due time, and inevitably “reap the whirlwind.” 

Upon two other points of interest we can only touch in the 
slightest manner. The one of these is the genius, the intel- 
lectual fervor of the founder of Islamism; the other is the es- 
sential nature of his system. The first of these, the genius of 
Mahomet, has perhaps been overrated. But when the defi- 
ciencies and advantages of his youth are borne in mind ; when 
we remember the sway exercised over the minds of his con- 
verts, many of whom had been his bitter opponents ; when we 
remember the infinite tact and promptness by which resources 
were brought in to meet sudden emergencies; by which the 
effects of defeat and disaster were neutralized; by which the 
disputes of disciples and followers were séttled ; when we bear 
these in mind, we must admit that he was a man of no ordin- 
ary character. No common man could have placed his im- 
press upon so many of his kind and kept it there even for the 
ordinary duration of human life; much less for the ten or 
twelve centuries following. No common man could have fixed 
together the discordant elements of incipient Moslemism ; could 
have given the impulse to a power which swept over so large 
a portion of the earth, and which, for a time, seemed almost 
irresistible. Some allowance nray be made for the influence 
of enthusiasm ; forthe influence of a fervid imagination upon 
an imaginative people; some regard may also be had for the 
amount of truth contained in his system, the inherent power 
of this truth to carry the whole of this system forward. But 
making every such allowance, and we still behold an original, 
a master spirit, controlling and giving impulse to the actions of 
multitudes of his followers. 
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As to the other of these points, the religious system of Ma- 


homet, it would not, perhaps, be far from correct to regard it - 


rather as a Christian heresy than an original scheme of doc- 
trine: that heresy which consists of a large portion of opinion 
previously held, mingled with some of the doctrines of the 
New Testament; the large amount of heathen error neutral- 
izing the small amount of Christian truth. The Christian 
name being assumed, but the doctrine or opinion resting for its 
basis upon the Grecian or Oriental philosophers. One cul- 
minating point of these forms of heathenish Christianity, was 
that of Gnosticism, and subsequently that of Arianism: the 
disputes suggested by the controversy upon the latter of these 
giving rise to other and opposite systems of erroneous doctrine. 
During the sixth century, and in the East especially, these 
opinions were extensively held; the disputes carried on in 
connection with them being characterized on both sides by the 
fiercest and most shameful animosity; while in the West, 
where Trinitarian orthodoxy was comparatively pure, the 
church was verging rapidly to the image worship of the mid- 
dle ages. This latter form of error, resembling so much the 
gross idolatry of Arabia against which Mahomet had revolted ; 
the apparent Polytheism of Trinitarianism, coupled with the 
disputes and divisions of the Eastern church, led to the rejec- 
tion of Christianity as a whole; to the formation, in name, of 
a mere system. Yet, after all, we find that this system is es- 
sentially that of one of these Christian heresies. Leaving out 
of sight the sensuality of Mahometanism, the doctrine of pre- 
destination, neither of which belong to it logically, both of 
which can be proved to have been suggested by emergencies, 
and it would be difficult to point out the difference between 
this system and that of Socinius or Priestley. “It was the idea 
of Mahomet,” in his purer days, “that the religion which ex- 
isted before the fall of Adam was the only true one.” In sub- 
stance, such is the idea of Unitarianism ; and the idea logi- 
cally carried out, must assume, that man is an undepraved be- 
ing before he can be reasonably required to act according to 
the dictates of this religion. Of the two systems resting upon 
this fundamental falsehood, that of Mahometanism is, perhaps, 
the more vigorous. It contains a larger portion of supernat- 
uralism in its doctrines of angels and spirits; has greater af- 
finity for man’s religious feelings; has manifested greater 
power in the work of propagation. But the main idea of hu- 
man sufficiency ; the logical rejection therefrom of a Divine 
Mediator; of a Divine Sanctifier; the absence of all provision 
for the pressing necessity of a consciously guilty and con- 
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demned soul; the rejection of all difficulties which human 
reason cannot comprehend. In all these respects they are es- 
sentially the same ; and constitute, what may be termed the reli- 
gion of human nature, previous to the influence of the Holy 
Spirit upon the heart, producing conviction of personal guilt, 
and desert of Divine punishment. Such a conviction, with 
all its humbling consequences, will have more effect in recti- 
fying this class of intellectual errors, than any thing else that 
can be imagined. Let a man feel in his heart of hearts that 
he is a sinner; that the Infinite God will not look upon ini- 
quity bat with abhorrence ; let him feel and understand this, 
and he will not only see the adaptation of Christianity, with its 
highest mysteries, to his wants, but he will be led to adapt him- 
self to its pure and life-inspiring spirit. But let him fail here, 
and orthodoxy itself becomes but a barren speculation —a 
speculation at the mercy of every instinct of a proud and cor- 
rupt nature. The earthworm becomes the god; developes 
into an Emerson or a Parker ; becomes an emanation of Deity, 
whose great work is self-glorification: a worshipper of self, 
theologically and practically ; flouting at humility and lowli- 
ness of mind as inconsistent with the dignity of his position; 


a scoffer at all that is good, and pure, and humble, in the con- 
duct of his fellow creatures. 


ARTICLE V. 


SCHAFF’S CHURCH HISTORY. 


Geschichte der Christlichen Kirche von ihrer Griindung bis 
auf die Gegenwart. Dargestellt von Philip Schaff, Pro- 
fessor der Theologie im Prediger-Seminar zu Mercers- 
burg, in Pennsylvanien. Matth. 13: 31-33. Erster 
Band: Die Allgemeine Einleitung, und die erste Perio- 
de, vom Pfingstfeste bis zum Tode des heil. Johannes, 
(A. 30-100). Mercersburg, Pa., Selbst- Verlag des Ver- 
Jassers. Zu haben bei Ernst Schaeffer in Philadelphia 
und Leipzig ; Rudolph Garrigue, New York. 


By the Senior Editor. 


Tue publication of this work is pronounced by a cotem- 
. P y 

porary “something of an event.” We feel prepared to say more, 

and to designate it as very much of an event; an event which 
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will reflect lasting credit on the author, and exert a beneficial 
influence on the Church of Jesus Christ. Before such an 
event can occur, according to the constitution of things, there 
must be several precursors, each of which is indispensable. 
In a hasty enumeration may be mentioned abilities of a supe- 
rior order, a sanctified heart, thorough mental training, pro- 
found learning, a capacity for patient endurance, and the pen 
of aready writer. To say that all these qualities are combined 
in the author of this history, may be thought to be high praise. 
We think he is very fairly entitled to the whole of it, and, in ad- 
dition, to great gratitude, on the part of the theological public, for 
such a use of his fine endowments. We predict for this work 
great success, not only in this country, which may, in some 
degree, claim it, but in Europe, not excluding the Fatherland 
of its author. It takes its place aside of other works of a 
similar character, of which the German language can boast 
some of great value, without, we think, any reason to appre- 
hend that it will not be treated with great respect. We can 
entertain no doubt, that the great and good man, to whose 
memory it is dedicated, whose recent death has excited intense 
sorrow throughout the Christian world, would have received 
it, had he lived, with high approbation, and felt proud of his 
pupil, who had so genially trod in his footsteps. We must not, 
however, occupy too much place in giving vent to our feelings 
of admiration, but furnish some general account of the pro- 
duction, which may serve to guide toa knowledge of its true 
character and pretensions. ‘The volume isa stout octavo, con- 
taining 576 pages, and is designed as the commencement of a 
History of the Christian Church from its foundation to the 
present tine. The first volume, now before us, contains a 
general introduction, and the first period from Pentecost to the 
death of the Apostle John. Other volumes will follow, we 
hope speedily, carrying on the history ad nostra tempora. 'T'o 
furnish an idea of the author’s views, we give the following 
extract from the Preface, taken from the Mercersburg Review : 
“To portray, with conscientious fidelity to original documents, 
in clear life-like representation, the History of the Church of 
Jesus Christ, the incarnate Son of God and Redeemer of the 
world, to reproduce her inward and outward fortunes, her con- 
flicts and victories, her sorrows and joys, her thoughts, words 
and deeds, with ardent love for the truth and broad catholic 
feeling, and to hold up this picture of eighteen centuries to 
the view of the present time as. the most perfect defence of 
Christianity, for instruction and warning, for edification and 
example : this is a task, well worthy to engage the best powers 
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of a long life, and carrying with it the largest reward, but at 
the same time so vast and wide, that its execution, if it is to 
be in any measure satisfactory, can be reached only by the co- 
operation of the most various agencies. The single workman, 
especially one of subordinate capacity, must count it honor 
and happiness enough, if he be permitted to contribute some 
stones merely to the gigantic structure, which in its very na- 
ture cannot be completed till the church shall have reached 
the goal of her history. For science grows with experience, 
and becomes ultimately complete only by its means. My 
plan aims, under the guidance of our Lord’s twin parables of 
the mustard seed and leaven, and from the best sources within 
our reach, to sketch as far as possible a true and graphic picture 
of the internal and external progress of the Christian Church 
from its foundation down to our time, for the benefit both the- 
oretically and practically of ministers and theological students, 
and to aid in this way a proper understanding of the present 
and a wise hopeful activity for the interests of the future. As 
regards compass, I propose to steer midway, between the synop- 
tical brevity of a mere compend, and the voluminous fullness of 
a work which seeks to exhaust its subject and is designed sim- 
ply for the professional scholar. The number of volumes will 


correspond probably with the periods “eam in the General 


Division. 1 know too well already, however, the uncertainty 
of any such calculation, to lay myself here under any fixed 
bond in advance, or even to promise absolutely the continua- 
tion of the work. ‘The volume now published has turned out 
much larger than I at first designed. The Apostolical period, 
however, in view of its fundamental and normative significance, 
is fairly entitled to a more extensive treatment than the Periods 
that follow ; and it, seemed to me necessary, moreover, to take 
account directly and indirectly of the late efforts of Baur and 
his school, having for their object, with no small outlay of 
learning, sagacity and art, a reconstruction of primitive Christ- 
ianity, or more properly ‘its destruction, which has had the ef- 
fect of swelling considerably the number of notes. While 
now my book shows signs on every page of its German origin, 
it is still primarily and immediately designed for American 
readers, and written, so to speak, from an American, or more 
strictly, Anglo-Germanic position. I have accordingly had re- 
gard more or less to the more important productions of Eng- 
lish literature, touching on the same field ; and propose in later 
parts of the work, in case it is continued, to treat of English, 
Scotch and American Church History at much greater length, 
than is done usually in German works of the same size. Ger- 
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many has no lack of books on Ecclesiastical History ; even 
since this volume has been in the press, three valuable new 
compends have appeared there from Lindner, Fricke and Ja- 
cobi — with which, however, my work, from its difference of 
plan and size, comes into no conflict. Widely different is the 
case in America, where it has been the fashion heretofore in 
almost all Theological Seminaries, as in England also, to rest 
satisfied with a translation of Mosheim. Quite recently, how- 
ever, translations also of the works of Neander and Gieseler, 
still unfortunately incomplete, are coming to be widely studied, 
and the time is not far distant, when this energetic, restlessly 
active motion of the future shall do its part likewise in the 
independent culture and promotion of the science of general 
Church history. Of this we have a guaranty already in the 
able contributions that have been made to particular sections 
of this discipline, as well as in the distinguished success with 
which several highly gifted Americans have been crowned in 
the department of profane history. Would that I could do 
something, in my humble measure, to encourage an impartial 
study of historical theology in my adopted country, and excite 
to works that may leave my own far behind! Education and 
outward position seem to impose it on me asa duty, in this 
time of critical transition, and on this ominous musterfield of 
all the good and bad powers of waning Europe and youthfully 
fresh America, to labor in the service of German theology for 
American use, and as far as in me lies to mediate thus between 
the most theoretical and the most practical of existing nations, 
between the Greeks and the Romans of the modern world.” 
Wishing to make our readers acquainted with the ample bill 
of fare which has been prepared for their nourishment, we 
cannot do better than to give, from an article in the Mercers- 
burg Review, we presume from the pen of Dr. Nevin, the 
resumé of its contents. “It commences with a masterly and 
well digested introduction, reaching through seventy-eight 
pages, and embracing the following scheme of chapters and 
sections: I. History—1. Its conception; 2. Its factors; 3. 
The central position of religion in history. II. The Church 
—l1. Idea of the church; 2. Its development; 3. The church 
and the world. III. Church History—1. Definition ; 2. Com- 
pass; 3. Relation to other branches of theology; 4. History 
of the growth and persecution of the church; 5. History of 
doctrines; 6. History of practical religion, government and 
discipline ; 7. History of worship; 8. Sources; 9. Compen- 
sation for the study of sources; 10. Method of historiography ; 
11. Division of Church History; 12. General characteristics 
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of the three grand Eras of Church History ; 13. The uses and 
advantages of the science. IV. The progress of Church 
History as a Science—1. Church Historians before the Refor- 
mation; 2. Roman Catholic Historians; 3. Protestant Histo- 
rians to the time of Semler; 4. Protestant Historians since 
Semler. The entire history of the Church, from the beginning 
down to the present time, is divided into three grand eras, each 
falling again into as many separate subordinate periods. The 
First Era is that of the Primitive or Greco and Latin Universal 
Church, extending from the day of Pentecost to the time of 
Gregory the Great (a. 30-590); embracing as its three peri- 
ods the Apostolical Church, to the death of the Apostles; the 
Church under persecution, to the time of Constantine (a. 311) ; 
and the Church of the Greco-Roman Empire, amid the storms 
of invasion and revolution which brought on finally its fall. 
The Second Era is that of the Church of the Middle Ages or 
of Romano-Germanic Catholicism, reaching from the time of 
Gregory down to the Reformation (a. 590 - 1517), with its three 
periods of the commencement of the Middle Ages, the plant- 
ing of the Gospel among the Germanic nations on to the rise 
of Hildebrand (a. 1049), the Bloom of the Middle Ages, the 
palmy period of the Papacy, Monasticism, Scholasticism, and 
Mysticism, on to the time of Boniface VIII. (a. 1303), and the 
Decline of the Middle Ages opening the way to the Reform- 
ation. 

The Third Era, finally, is that of the Modern or Evangelical 
Protestant Church in conflict with the Roman Catholic, from 
the Reformation to the present time ; having for its subordinate 
periods, the Reformation, or Productive Protestantism, as it ap- 
pears in the sixteenth century, Orthodox Scholastic Protestant- 
ism, characteristic of the seventeenth century and the first part 
of the eighteenth, and Unchurchly Negative Protestantism, 
(Rationalism and Sectarianism) preparing the way transition- 
ally for a new era. The volume now offered to the public, 
it will be perceived, is occupied altogether with the first period 
simply of the first era in this scheme. It confines itself, as 
before said, to the consideration of the Apostolical Church. 
Here we have an Introduction, looking directly to the history 
in hand. ‘This brings into view the general relation of Christ- 
ianity to the previous state of the world, the historical prepara- 
tion for it which went before in the form of Paganism as well 
as in that of Judaism—the Grecian culture, its decline, Plato- 
nism, the Roman Empire, its interior state, Stoicism, the Old 
Testament Revelation, the political condition of the Jews 
when Christ came, their religious state—the influence of Juda- 
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ism on Paganism, and of this last again on the first — all con- 
spiring to show the need of Christ and to make room for his 
coming. Book first, in the next place, treats of the founding 
of the church, its spread and persecution, under a division of 
five chapters. Chap. I, sets before us its proper Birth Day, 
the miracle of Pentecost, the gift of tongues, the preaching of 
Peter, and its memorable results. Chap. II, has for its title, 
The Mission in Palestine and the Way opened for the Con- 
version of the Gentiles—with the topics: The fortunes of the 
Church at Jerusalem ; Stephen, the first martyr; Christianity 
in Samaria and the ministry of Philip ; the conversion of Cor- 
nelius; Commencement of the Mission amongst the Gentiles ; 
the Congregation at Antioch, and rise of the Christian name. 
Chap. III, is devoted to the life and labors of the Apostle 
Paul and the planting of the Gospel among the Gentiles, in a 
series of sections, extending through more than a hundred 

ges, that serve to bring into view all the leading occasions of 
1is history and the various important relations of his ministry 
to the progress of the Christian cause. 

His early character and education, his conversion, his call to 
the Apostleship, his missionary activity, his various journeys, 
his epistles, his controversies with heretics, his manifold perse- 
cutions and trials, all receive proper consideration. Here also 
various chronological questions and other doubtful points of 
history are examined with no small amount of learned dili- 
gence. 

Chap. IV, treats of the labors of the other Apostles on to 
the destruction of Jerusalem: The character of Peter; his po- 
sition in the history of the Church ; his later labors ; his Epis- 
tles; his residence at Rome and martyrdom ; James the Just; 
the Epistle of James; Traditions concerning the Apostles ; 
the overthrow of Jerusalem. Chap. V, gives us the life and 
works of St. John, his birth and education ; his apostolical ac- 
tivity ; his banishment under Domitian to Patmos; his return 
to Ephesus and the close of his life there; his character as 
compared with Peter and Paul; his writings — Gospel, Epis- 
tles, Apocalypse. Book Second has for its general subject the 
Practical Religious Life of the first Christians. Chap. I. The 
influence of Christianity on the Moral Relations. Topics: The 
New Creation ; the Apostles ; Family life; Marriage and Ce- 
libacy ; Christianity and Slavery; Christianity and Brother- 
hood ; Social and National Life. Chap. 11. Spiritual Gifts. 
Chap. III. Church Discipline. Book Third is an interesting 
view of the Government and betes of the Apostolical 
Church. Chap. I. The ministerial office in general. To- 
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pics: Its origin and design ; its derivation from the Apostolate ; 
distinction into Church and Congregation offices; Election 
and Ordination of officers; Support of ministers; Relation of 
officers to the Congregations. Chap. II. Church Officers; 
the Apostolate; Prophets; Evangelists. Chap. III. Congre- 
gational officers; Presbyter-bishops; their office; Deacons; 
Deaconesses; Angels of the Apocalypse. Chap. IV. Divine 
Service. Topics: Signification of Christian Worship and its 
relation to the Jewish ; Sacred places and seasons ; Sunday ; 
Year Festivals; Separate parts of worship; Baptism; Infant 
Baptism ; ‘The Lord’s Supper; other Sacred Rites. Book 
Fourth treats of Doctrine and Theology. Chap. I. The 
Apostolical Literature and Theology in general ; origin of the 
New Testament; the Historical Books; John and the other 
Evangelists; the Acts of the Apostles; Didactic Writings ; the 
Apocalypse; Organism of the Apostolical Literature; Lan- 
guage and Style of the New Testament. Chap. Hl. The 
Apostolical Types of Doctrine: Origin and Unity of the Apos- 
tles’ Doctrine; Difference Jewish and Gentile Christianity ; 
Jewish Legal type of James; Jaines and Paul ; Jewish Pro- 
phetical type of Peter; Matthew, Mark and Jude; Gentile 
type of Paul; Luke and the Epistle to the Hebrews; Ideal 
type of John. Chap. III. Heretical Tendencies: Concep- 
tion of Heresy ; Division and General Character of Heresies; 
Typical Signification of the Apostolical Church.” 

We presume that no one will look over this outline without be- 
ing convinced that it promises a very rich entertainment—am- 
ply covers the entire ground, and brings up for examination 
subjects of the deepest and most lasting interest to the Divine 
and the Christian. If the question were propounded to us: How 
has the author accomplished the task assumed by him? in ad- 
dition to our general tesponse already rendered in the premises, 
we would say, that he presents to us discussions on the numer- 
ous and momentous subjects, of which the outline has been 
given, marked by great ability, sound judgment, elevated 
piety, extensive research and genuine Catholicism. We think 
that our common Christianity, in the various Evangelical forms 
in which it is found, will bring no charge of heresy, utter no 
complaint and manifest no disappointment. It strikes us, that 
it would be exceedingly difficult to write a book of this kind, 
we mean an honest book, as we are satisfied this is, that would 
embrace so much that all Christians regard as true, and at the 
same time so little from which there might be dissent. 


Vor. UI. No.9. 15 
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From the first page to the last, we admire the soundness, 
we may say orthodoxy of the writer. Yet he does not get at 
his results, always, in the same way that we generally do. We 
might refer, as an illustration, to his articles on infant baptism 
and the Lord’s day. With his conclusions on these points, all 
pedo baptists and advocates of the sangtification of the Lord’s 
day would agree, though they might regard the process by 
which he reaches them as novel. On some topics, the author 
is satisfied with views which have not been current in this 
country, but they have respect to no vital doctrine or fact of 
Christianity. The interpretation of the gift of tongues might 
be mentioned as one instance, and the opinion in regard to the 
date of the Pastoral Epistles and the second imprisonment of 
Paul as another. On the first point it is maintained that, al- 
though on the day of Pentecost, there was a literal speaking 
of tongues, or languages, which had not been learned, yet 
subsequently and particularly in the Corinthian Church, the 
phenomenon was of a different character. A single impris- 
onment of Paul is all that is considered admissible. But these 
are matters confessedly difficult, and in reference to which, as 
there has been, so there is likely to be diversity of views. If 
the question were to be decided by authority, it is hard to tell 
where the decision would fall. 

The literary execution of this work is admirable. The style, 
whilst perfectly idiomatic, is remarkably clear; abounding in 
beauties, it is manly and chaste. Free from the mysticism 
which has so frequently been charged upon German author- 
ship, and sometimes, we think, with much reason, it unfolds 
in perspicuous phrase the clear conceptions of the author. 
Although we have noticed typographical errors, and taking the 
entire work not a few, we nevertheless wonder how, with the 
disadvantages under which this work wa8 brought out, it could 
be kept so immaculate. 

It is in a high degree to be desired, that there should be no 
delay in rendering into English this important publication. 
Well suited to the wants of the English, the American 
Church, it would doubtless meet with a rapid sale, and, unless 
it should in its subsequent parts become too extensive, be 
adopted generally, if not universally, in our Theological Sem- 
inaries as a text book. 

No one acquainted with the subject will deny, that the only 
book on Church History in our language suited to be used asa 
text book, Mosheim, is, with all its merits, but poorly adapted 
to present, in the most striking and impressive form, the rise and 
progress of the Christian faith. The modern era of Church 
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history has given an entirely new phase to the science, disen- 
cumbered it of much of its rubbish, and rendered it subservi- 
ent in a high degree, not only to spiriqual edification, but con- 
firmation in the divine origin of that religion, whose wonder- 
ful achievements it records. When we compare Mosheim 
with Neander in their effects on the student, it will be found 
that the one exhibits Christianity as depressed, degraded — 
struggling with corruption and hardly sustaining itself—in the 
pages of the other, it is a powerful principle, combating with 
irresistible energy every foe, triumphing over all opposition— 
displaying its divine origin, and challenging universal homage. 
So we find it too in the pages of Schaff. We rise from the 
perusal of the latter, with our hearts warmed and with a 
stronger conviction, that we have not followed cunningly de- 
vised fables. 

We hope that the esteemed author will be encouraged to 
appear very soon with another volume, and that the work will 
proceed to its completion with as little delay as possible. We 
shall advise all who can read it, to whom we may have access, 
to purchase it, as we do now all the readers of the Review, 
who are masters of the German, to procure for themselves, as 
early as possible, copies. Of one thing we are sure, that when 
they get possession of the book and taste it, they will need no 
stimulus from without to induce them go on, but, we hope, in 
doing so, that they will not fall into the error of the writer — 
of permitting its charms to sweep them over thetrack with rail 
—road velocity, for that is, as all know, unpropitious to the 
highest mental improvement. 

We had designed translating some portions as specimens, 
but must for the present defer it for want of space. 


ARTICLE VI. 


JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE FROM PHILADELPHIA TO EBENE- 
ZER, IN GEORGIA, &c., IN THE YEARS 1774 AND 1775, BY 
HENRY MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG, D. D. 


hihi 


Translated from an 





hed German manuscript, by Rev. J. W. Richards, Pastor of the 
First Evangelical Lutheran Church, Reading, Pa. 


(Continued from p. 134, Vol. II.) 


Satrurpay Arrernoon, Nov. 19th, we were visited by Es- 
quire 'T'reutler, and had a long conference till night about the, 
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Ebenezer matters. "This man, together with others, was se- 
lected a vestryman or deacon ten years ago, during the life and 
government of that faithful servant of Christ, pastor Bolzius. 
At that time, and for some years afterwards, the deacons and 
elders were sworn into their offices as,church wardens and ves- 
trymen by the Judge or Justice of the Peace of the place, 
according to the manner of the High Church.!_ Consequently 
the way for the established Church was prepared already at 
that time with the good intention of receiving protection, cer- 
tainly not ex errore voluntatis, sed judicii. 

So it goes with us poor forsaken worms. Our Reverend 
Fathers &c. are far away: here we find few or none who are 
adequate counsellors, who are radically acquainted with the 
case, and favor our side: we are therefore left to ourselves to 
act according to reason and revelation: we pray and beseech 
God importunately, but neither oral answer nor inspiration is 
given—the Established church, viewed on the bright side, ap- 
pears plausible, and temptations are held forth in addition there- 
to—and what is the consequence? ‘'T'oo late, advice and cen- 
sure, post festum; when the cloth for the garment has been 
cut, and will make neither a coat nor a waistcoat. Such sworn 
vestrymen ofitimes acted too arbitrarily and caused that dear, 
old, worn out and faithful servant pastor Bolzius, (and Lemke 
too) much sorrow and trouble, and after their death they disre- 
garded pastor Rabenhorst, did not consult him when the vestry 
was called upon to act, and thus it occurred, that without the 
knowledge of pastor Rabenhorst, his name was put into the 
Grant as co-trustee, in which the land for the Jerusalem’s church 
é&c. was placed under the jurisdiction of the Established 
church, also without his knowledge. And when pastor ‘Trieb- 
ner came afterwards, and strove in his enthusiasm to trample 
upon the burden-and-cross-bearer, or to make him unworthy of 
his office, by representing him, without any cause, to the ig- 
norant people as guilty of theft, fraud, &c. then the bottom 
was knocked entirely out of the barrel, and edification, bless- 
ing and peace were split. I passed a very uneasy and weari- 
some night. 

Nov. 20th, Sunday 25th post Trinit. It froze a finger thick 
ice last night, and in the morning it snowed a little, which was 
followed by cold rain and rough north wind. Pastor Raben- 
horst and wife drove five miles to Ebenezer village, and | was 
conveyed five miles to his collegiate church in Goshen, where 





‘ ‘See the fourth part of the printed “Nachrichten,” page 8, at the bottom. 
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the neighboring German Evangelical Lutheran families have 
built a neat wooden house of God, which cost about £30 ster- 
ling, to defray the expense of which they collected partly from 
the English, and contributed partly from their own means, and 
have nearly paid them, besides having a school house and a 
pious schoolmaster.—and being faithfully served by pastor Ra- 
benhorst. 1 preached in the church from the last clause of 
to-day’s pericope: “For wheresoever the carcass is, there will 
the eagles be gathered together,” : showing I. that every one 
is born flesh of flesh. II. How a nation, family or individual 
becomes a carcass, if it contemn, reject or abuse reason and the 
divine revelation of the plan of salvation, and be not anointed 
from on high. III. The judgments which will follow there- 
upon, spiritual and bodily, temporal and eternal. a) John 3: 
6. Rom. 3: 10-18. Gen. 6: 3, 5. 1 Cor. 2: 14. Eph. 4: 18, 
19. b) Rom. 1: 21-32. Ep. Jud. 10. 2 Pet. 2: 10,12. 2 
Cor. 2: 16. Heb. 6: 4-8. c) Isa. 1: 7-9; 6: 9-13. Acts 
28: 26 seq. Matt. 23: 37, 38. Luc. 19: 41, 42 seq. After 
sermon I catechised the youth, who answered readily, because 
they had been well nurtured by a shepherd who loves Jesus. 
I was then taken by a spiritually minded deacon to his house, 
whither the schoolmaster came also, and we were both satisfied 
with temporal food, and entertained each other with useful 
conversation. ‘Toward evening I returned home to my family 
again at pastor Rabenhorst’s, who had also just returned from 
his day’s labor, and in the evening refreshed us with some ex- 
amples from S. T’. Gerber’s history of the converted. 

Nov. 21. ‘To-day we were all somewhat indisposed through 
yesterday’s rough, cold, and wet weather. My wife was again 
afflicted with sickness after a considerable time of exemption. 
I wrote. 

Nov. 22. In accordance with my request and previous in- 
vitation, a meeting was held to-day in the former dwelling of 
Rev. pastor Bolzius, dec’d. ‘There were present: 1. Rev. 
pastor Rabenhorst as Trustee; 2. pastor ‘T'riebner, also as 
Trustee; 3. Messrs. John Caspar Wertsch; 4. John F'lérl, 
Jun.; 5. Joseph Schubdrein; 6. David Steiner; 7 Conrad 
Raho; 8. Christian Krimer. After a short prayer, Rev. Trieb- 
ner, at ny request, read to the meeting the credentials I had 
received from our Reverend Fathers and brought with me, and 
it was then asked whether they approved of them? to which 
an affirmative answer was given. Muhlenberg,demanded, ac- 
cording to his instructions, an exact knowledge of the Mill In- 
stitutions. ‘T'o this purpose he read to the meeting a copy of 
the Power of Attorney of Rev. Bolzius, dec’d, in reference to 
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the mill establishment, April 15, 1757, and pastor Rabenhorst 
compared with it the original—(see copy in this Journal under 
Nov. 15th, a. c.) and testified that Mr. Boltzius was best able 
to give, and had given in this document, the most correct ac- 
count of the matter, and that he had appointed thereby pastor 
Lemke the sole director or overseer of the mill establishment, 
and that said Lemke, dec’d, had assigned the same power of 
Attorney to pastor,Rabenhorst,-and that after, Mr. Lemke’s 
death it had been delivered to him by Messrs. John Wertsch 
and John F'lérl, Sen., in the presence of David Steiner, Rup- 
recht Zimmerebener and Christopher Rottenberger, as was 
just, because Mr. Lemke’s own words required it, as follows: 
“This power of Attorney is to be delivered, after my death, to 
my worthy colleague Mr. Christian Rabenhorst, even as I re- 
ceived it from Mr. Boltzius. H. Henry Lemke, Ebenezer, 
April 30, 1767.” 

Nore I. This having been read, and it appearing that pas- 
tor Rabenhorst did not constitute himself arbitrarily the director 
or overseer of the mill establishment, but was forced thereto ; 
then the grants of the mill lands were taken from the drawer 
of the Trustees and examined. Ist, a grant, or patent, or royal 
cession for 125 acres of land to the late John Lewis Mayer, 
John Flérl and Theobald Kiefer, their heirs and assigns, in 
trust for the congregation in Ebenezer ; the grant is dated Dec. 
9th, 1756, recorded in the office at Savannah Jan. 12th, 1757, 
in Book A. page 268—in the Auditor’s office a memorial here- 
of in Book A. page 93. 

2d. ‘The second grant for mill lands contains 500 acres in 
Ebenezer District, dated August 7th, 1759, recorded in the of- 
fice Sept. 20th, 1759, in Book B. page 149; in Auditor’s of- 
fice Book A. page 113. ‘Trustees: Messrs. Christian Raben- 
horst, clerk, John F'lérl and Lewis Mayer, their heirs and as- 
signs, recorded in the office as aforesaid. 

3d. The third grant for mill lands contains 300 acres, is 
recorded Sept. 20th, 1759, in Auditor’s office A. page 113, to 
the same T'rustees as the second, viz. Rabenhorst, F'lérl, and 
Mayer. Consequently the whole mill land contains 925 acres. 

Ath. But the saw mill, bordering on vacant lands not yet 
patented, therefore pastor Boltzius took possession for himself 
of another hundred acres on the side of the other, and built a 
small house on it, and gave a written declaration dated May 1, 
1756, in which he specifies, that said hundred acres shall not 
pass into the hands of strangers to the injury of the mills, and 
that the saw-miller for the time being and his successors shall 
dwell therein. And in case these hundred should be cold, 
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then the congregation should have the first right to purchase it. 
The following year, namely June 7th, 1757, pastor Boltzius 
took out a grant of said hundred acres for himself and heirs, 
as recorded in the Register’s office July 25, 1757, Book A. p. 
AL5. After the death of pastor Boltzius, the aforesaid hundred 
acres became the inheritance and property of his surviving 
daughter, Catharine. She promised the same to her kins- 
man pastor T'riebner, and has had a deed executed for him 
already. 

Hence arose the remarks 1, that if the sawmill stood in part, 
or half, or entirely on these hundred acres of Miss Boltzius, 
then according tg the aforesaid written declaration of Mr. Bolt- 
zius, dec’d, day May 1, 1756, the congregation would have 
the first right to its purchase, as they would otherwise lose the 
mill. 2dly. Pastor Triebner declared that he would resign his 
claim, if the mills &c. were placed upon a certain and secure 
footing. 3dly, it was resolved that the above instrument of Mr. 
Boltzius dec’d, dated May 1, 1756, belonged, as a document, 
to the drawer of the Trustees, and that a copy thereof be given 
to Miss Catharine Boltzius, to which pastor Triebner promised 
to attend, said document being in his hands. 

5th. Furthermore, it was unanimously resolved, that the 
Trustees of the whole mill lands and appurtenances should 
execute a counter deed or assignment to an Ebenezer Evan- 
gelical Protestant congregation, belonging to the Augsburg 
Confession, and therein specify the objects, use and benefit, ac- 
cording to the will and design of Rev. Boltzius, dec’d, and 
our Reverend Fathers, as expressed in the document of April 
15, 1759, so that the estate might not, like the Jerusalem 
chureh, pass under the jurisdiction of strangers. 

6th. ‘The grant, on which the church and schoolhouse in 
Bethania are erected, was taken into consideration. It con- 
tains one hundred acres of land, is dated Dec. 3, 1760, re- 
corded in the office Feb. 1, 1761 in Book B. page 518, in Au- 
ditor’s office Book A. fol. 219. The Trustees are Hermann 
Henry Lemke, John Caspar Wertsch and John Michael. The 
object is defined to be: “in St. Matthew’s Parish, for the use 
of a church and schoolhouse, and for the support and mainten- 
ance of the minister and master thereof.” *This is unwit- 
tingly cut out for the church of England, as there is only one 
church, stricte sic dicta, established in the British dominions. 

7th. The grant for 300 acres of land in Goshen was not con- 
sidered. A small church formerly stood thereon, which is now 
in ruins, and a new one has been built but on other land. The 
grant for the 300 acres is to Rev. Boltzius, dec’d, in trust, and 
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is defined, “in trust for a glebe in St. Matthew’s parish, for the 
use of the ministers of the Lutheran church in Ebenezer,” 
dated Dec. 3, 1760. There is no declaration of trust or as- 
signment for those holding to the Augsburg Confession con- 
tained in it. And the termini technici, viz.: Glebe, Parish, 
Luth. church, point to the jurisdiction of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

8th. The grant for the Jerusalem’s church, as the principal 
or mother church, in the village of Ebenezer is so strongly ar- 
ranged and secured, that no help is left for it. Mr. John Wertsch 
managed the matter entirely alone and suffered himself to be 
outwitted. He regrets it, but that does not alter the case. See 
the extracts from the grant, in my Journal Nov. 5, a. c. “vor- 
gethan und nach gedacht, hat Manchen in gross Leid ge- 
bracht.” 

Nore II. Before we investigated the grants for the mill and 
church lands, I read the circumstances regarding the third min- 
ister’s plantation in its connection in my Journal of Nov. 4th, 
a. c. distinctly and found no objections to its correctness. 

9h. We examined how much of the collections from our 
Reverend Fathers was applied by pastor T'riebner to the build- 
ing of the Jerusalem church, which, according to receipts in 
the hands of Mr. Triebner, amount to £238 sterling ; and pas- 
tor Rabenhorst gave towards the same building £37 sterling 
out of the mill treasury. 

10th. I requested a brief statement of all property yet e- 
maining for in Evangelical Lutheran or Protestant congrega- 
tion according to the Augsburg Confession. 

ANSWER. 
Sterling. -* 

. In the hands of Pastor Rabenhorst a capital of £649 16 sh. 5d. 

. In the hands of John Caspar Wertsch for the 
trading store, 300 00 =600 

. In the Mill Treasury—notes and money, 229 16 «(02 

. Parson Triebner has some money in hands, the 
application of which has has not yet been de- 
signated by our Reverend Fathers. 

. Belonging also to the Estate is a negro boy at 
Mr. John Florl’s, and a negro girl at Mr. Da- 
vid Steiner’s. , 

. A town and an outlot, of which Mr. John Trieb- 
ner has the grant in his hands. 

. An inventory of personal goods in the mills be- 
longing to the estate. 

3. And finally, real estate, with the mills, 925 acres 
of land. 
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That in said meeting, held at Ebenezer Nov. 22, 1784, I found 
all the above to be thus and not otherwise is testified by me, 
HENRY MUHLENBERG, Sen.” 
In the afternoon, at 3 o’clock, the meeting adjourned, and, 
after pastor Rabenhorst and I had eaten at pastor 'T'riebner’s, 
we rode five miles to our home. 


Nov. 23. To-day I expected severe and heart-rending labor, 
and found myself troubled and entirely unfitted for the work, 
viz.: the old and new vestry, witnesses &c. of both the con- 
tending parties, together with both the ministers are to meet, 
in order to attempt a reunion. I prayed secretly to God, but 
could obtain no confidence, and felt like a poor sinner who is 
being led forth to execution. Pastor Rabenhorst took me with 
him to pastor Triebner, and thence we went together to the 
former dwelling of the late Rev. Boltzius, where gradually 
were assembled : Ist, Pastor Rabenhorst and of his so-called 
party, the lately elected vestry, Messrs. J. A. Treutlen, Esq., 
Ulrich Neidlinger, Joseph Schubdrein, Christian Steiner, Sam- 
uel Krauss, John Kugel, Jacob Waldhauer, Esq. ; 2d, Messrs. 
John Caspar Wertsch, John Flérl, Christopher Kramer, Mat- 
thew Biddenbach,, John Paulus, Paul Miiller and Rev. T'rieb- 
ner of the other party; 3d, Conrad Rahn and others as mem- 
bers of the congregation and witnesses. After prayer I men- 
tioned why the Reverend Fathers had sent me hither, and I in 
obedience thereto had undertaken this wearisome journey, and 
enquired whether the meeting desired to hear my credentials 
again? They answered no; they were already sufficiently 
acquainted therewith, &c. 

Ist. Mr. Wertsch handed me the charges of his party 
against the other. Mr. Treutlen protested against their con- 
sideration, because his party had not first received a copy there- 
of, and therefore had no opportunity to prepare a defence. 
But they having handed their charges against Rev. Triebner 
in writing to me, and I having given a copy thereof to Mr. 
Triebner and his party, and they having had time to prepare 
their defence, it was right and just to examine now their 
charges against Mr. Triebner. 

2d. Messrs. Triebner and John Wertsch were the speakers 
for their party, and Esquire T'reutlen conducted the cause of 
the larger party. 

*I had previously advised my brother Triebner, both orally 
and in writing, how with a few words he might end the com- 
plicated and perplexing strife, viz. : if he would say before the 
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meeting, “I have erred and ask your cordial forgiveness, and 
wherein you have wronged me, that I will forgive with all my 
heart and forget.” For under all the circumstances I could 
impartially learn that in many things he had acted unreason- 
ably, not according to grace but according to our depraved na- 
ture. But he thought that he had at all times exercised him- 
self to have a conscience void of offence towards God and 
man, and would weaken the authority of his office if he asked 
forgiveness. He would pardon but not ask to be pardoned. I 
know not whether the Prophets and Apostles of our Lord in- 
jured their office, when they acknowledged that faults occurred 
in their “walk and conversation.” 

3d. The question was now put whether the charges against 
Mr. Triebner should be investigated. Messrs. Triebner and 
Wertsch objected, that they did not recognize the accusers as 
lawfully elected vestrymen. Esquire Treutlen contended, that 
they had been elected vestrymen publicly, and by a majority 
of the votes of the members of the congregation ; also offered 
in evidence two sworn affidavits to prove their lawful election. 
This matter occasioned a warm debate pro and contra. I 
wished that Mr. Triebner had refrained from personalities 
against Esquire T'reutlen and the other new vestrymen, and 
had not exposed the dignity of his office. Using declamations, 
citations before the Judgment seat of God, and unproved ac- 
cusations, it was only pouring oil upon the fire. The echo an- 
swers to its voice. 


Ath. I enquired whether a compromise could not be made ; 


for example, if a part of the old vestrymen belonging to Mr. 
Triebner were added to the new ones? This, however, was 
not approved, and Messrs. Triebner and Wertsch proposed an 
entirely new election to be held by the whole congregation. I 
asked Esquire Treutlen and the other new vestrymen, whether 
they would agree to it. ‘They answered, no ;. they were law- 
fully elected. Then again much warmth manifested itself pro 
end contra, so that I was afraid. 

5th. After a while I said, that the reunion must begin 
somewhere, and my advice was that the new vestrymen should 
continue to conduct their office, inasmuch as the time of the 
old ones was ended. Parson Triebner opposed it and said, 
that he could not conscientiously perform the duties of his of 
fice, if Mr. Treutlen and the other so called new vestrymen 
remained in office. He would rather keep his little flock to 
himself, &c. Pastor Rabenhorst remained silent and let his 
so called party speak for itself. 
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6th. Finally, Esquire Treutlen, in the name of the other 
vestrymen, read the charges against parson T'riebner, which 
were investigated under the following heads: 1. Ingratitude ; 
2d. avarice or greediness; 3d. anger and revenge; 4th. pride 
and presumption ; 5th. hatred, envy and implacableness. Par- 
son “I'riebner declaimed awhile, and demanded proof and in- 
stances of the first charge. The first instance was taken from 
his conduct towards his colleague Rabenhorst. Mr. T'riebner 
was very fluent in his explanation and justification, and pastor 
Rabenhorst came to his aid, and stated that their personal mis- 
understanding had been adjusted already on the 11th of Nov. 
in this house. 

2ndly. He endeavored as much as possible to defend him- 
self also against the charge of avarice, and his party testified 
very earnestly in his behalf. In regard to the remaining counts, 
various instances were adduced and testimony given. He en- 
deavored, however, partly to deny, and partly to justify, and to 
turn it to the best advantage for himself, and began to weep 
and said, to-day was the day of “his visitation, he must suffer 
and leave it all to the Righteous Judge. 1 aided as much as 
I could with a good conscience, and said, that in strife and 
enmity faults and errors of hastiness were converted into crimes, 
but where love reigned, they were covered up or endured, &c. 
But as he thought he had not erred ; on the contrary had acted 
according to grace, conscience and the instructions of our Rev. 
Fathers; I therefore adduced certain points wherein he had 
erred, and said, that even a subject of grace carried within him 
the root or seed of all the aforesaid vices, and, if he watched 
not, could soon be overtaken by them, and that we must avoid 
also the appearance thereof. He wept again, and said, such 
vices as those mentioned were mortal sins, and, if they could 
be proved against him, he would be unworthy of his ‘office, 
much less could he continue a minister if the new irregularly 
elected vestrymen remained—he would rather remain by him- 
self with his little flock. I told them, finally, that obedience 
and love had induced me to undertake this fatiguing journey 
to visit them, that with the help of God peace and unity 
might be restored, &c. But if they were determined to con- 
tinue in discord and be ruined, then my visit and experiment 
were ended, and to-morrow, with a sad and heavy heart, I 
would depart and report the result. At the meeting of yester- 
day I had hoped, by remaining over winter, that all things 
might yet be restored to order; but if this were the way it was 
useless for me to stay, &c. Mr. Wertsch and others said, I 
should not adjourn yet, but try another proposition. I replied 
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that the following was my advice: 1) that they should bury 
all their former contentions and offences and cordially forgive 
each other, as there were faults on all sides; 2) To open the 
Jerusalem church for parson Triebner, so that both ministers 
unitedly might perform their ministerial duties in the congre- 
gation; 3) and I would endeavor, with the aid of the minis- 
ters, &c. to prepare a plan for the better conduct of the whole 
matter. Pastor Rabenhorst came to the rescue and supported 
the proposition with a warm exhortation. I gave my hand to 
each one present and said, if in ought I had offended or 
wounded them, they should forgive me. Pastor Rabenhorst 
did likewise, and parson T'riebner followed and said, he would 
forgive his enemies and would implore God to forgive them 
also—and thus we separated this time. Pastor Rabenhorst and 
I ate at Mr. Triebner’s, and at evening returned home. I was 
so tortured and wearied in spirit and body, that I had to lie 
down. Oh Lord! how much has not the enemy of man al- 
ready won, if he can effect a breach between ministers and 
colleagues in a church! What hateful mischief he does to 
the sheep, when he has disarmed the shepherds! How des- 
pised is the holy office and its dignity in the sight of the Cham- 
ites and Canaanites when they have seen the nakedness of the 
fathers and scoff at it! 

Novy. 24th. I feel feverish and indisposed. I read to-day in 
the fourth part of the Ebenezer narrative, in a letter from Rev. 
Boltzius, dec’d, to his honor Senior Ulsperger, dated Dec. 21, 
1763, oa page 5, as follows: “I have sent to you in my packet 
the obligation of my colleage, Rabenhorst, for the minister’s 
plantation — which I trust will be satisfactory to you and our 
worthy benefactors — that through your kind contributions he 
has so well arranged it — and that the capital is perfectly se- 
cured, thank God!” Further on page 7, ‘That the fund for 
the support of Mr. Rabenhorst, (collected through so much 
kindness and labor), is in perfect safety — Since the'purchase 
of this plantation it is quite manifest, that there is a great dif- 
ference between the owner and administrator of such public 
institutions, &c.” 

From the above it appears, as I remarked, that Mr. Raben- 
horst did not acquire the minister’s plantation through fraud 
and evil practices, as parson 'T'riebner (in writing) and the evil 
disposed people complained, &c. ; that the late Rev. Boltzius 
rejoiced at the sale, and that Rev. Rabenhorst took it, with con- 
sent of the Reverend Fathers, in.a regular manner for £649 
16sh. 5d. and gave his obligation for it, and the fund was 
thereby secured. 
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Nov. 25. The pressure and stricture in my lungs increase, 
but I can still write or scrawl a litle, and therefore begin to 
spell (subject to correction) an order or constitution, if the cun- 
ning enemy draws no stroke through it, and the proverb be not 
fulfilled: quot capita, tot sensus. My proposition, subject to 
correction, would be as follows : 


CHAPTER I. 
§1. 

In the document of pastor Bolizius, dated April 15, 1757, 
the intention of the mill institutions is set forth thus: 1) They 
shall be preserved, secured and improved; 2) the revenues 
shall be applied to preserve churches, schools, minister and 
schoolmaster’s dwellings, with codperation of the members of 
the congregation; 3) also ministers and schoolmasters shall 
be better supported therefrom ; 4) also widows, orphans, sick 
and superannuated persons in the congregation shall receive 
aid from it. 


§ 2. (Original Document.) 


According to this Institution, the Trustees of the mill lands 
and appurtenances must give a power of Attorney, assignment 
or the like to the congregational council of the Evangelical 
Lutheran congregation in and about Ebenezer, acknowledging 
and holding to the Augsburg Confession and its Liturgy. 

§3. 

The congregational council of our aforesaid Protestant con- 
gregation consists, a) of the at present yet living worthy found- 
ers, benefactors and directors of these Ebenezer congregations, 
namely his reverence Frederick Nich. Ziegenhagen (his Brit- 
anic Majesty’s first Court chaplain) ; and Rev. John Augustus 
Urlsperger, Senior of the Evangelical Ministerium of Augs- 
burg ; and the successors chosen to succeed them as the most 
deserving members of the very laudable Society for the Pro- 
motion of Christian knowledge in England, &c.—b) further, 
of the Elders for the time being and of the regularly called 
minister and pastor longest in office, as President of the Coun- 
cilin loco; and c) of the deacons and their successors, pub- 
licly elected by a majority of the regular members of the con- 
gregation and inducted into office. 


§ 4. 
Consequently the direction and superintendence of the mill 
establishment rests on the aforesaid Church council, as the re- 
presentatives of the Evangelical Protestant congregations in 
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and about Ebenezer, acknowledging and holding to the Augs- 
burg Confession and its Liturgy, and the Church council must 
take care that the revenues of the mills are applied to no other 
object and purpose than those designated and appointed by the 
Rev. founders and benefactors in Europe and by the first min- 
ister of these congregation, the late Rev. Boltzius in the docu- 
ment of April 15, 1756; namely according to §1., 1) that 
the mill establishment be preserved, secured and improved ; 
2d) that the revenues thereof be applied to preserve churches, 
schools, ministers, and schoolmasters’ dwelling, with codpera- 
tion of the members of the congregation ; 3d, that ministers and 
schoolmasters receive a better support; 4th, that widows, or- 
phans, sick and superannuated poor persons, in the aforesaid 
congregation connected with the Augsburg Confession, obtain 
assistance therefrom. 
§ 5. 


And the Church council, consisting of the oldest minister 
as President, and of the regularly elected deacons for the time 
being in loco, or of this place, having, it is true, the direction 
of the mill establishment according to the designated object, 
but being unable to bear the burden alone, on account of other 
extensive business ; therefore said vestry shall appoint and em- 
power one or more resident members, (well acquainted with 
economy and accounts, and who are worthy members belong- 
ing to our Evangelical Lutheran congregation holding to the 
Augsburg Confession), by a majority of votes to be deputy 
overseers and managers, who shall superintend the mill estab- 
lishment and appurtenances according to their best knowledge 
and conscience, keep a just account of debts and credits, and 
annually render an account thereof to the vestry, so that the 
vestry may be able to lay before the whole congregation, in 
congregational meeting, the aforesaid account, and thus afford 


every one an opportunity to see and hear the state of affairs in 
the congregation. 
§ 6. 


As regards the renting of the mills, or the building and im- 
provement thereof, as likewise the application of the revenues, 
according to the foundation, object and designation as above 
specified in § 1. and 4.: this is to be always transacted in the 
meeting of the vestry and the deputy overseers or managers. 
It shall be maturely considered ; be decided by the majority 
of votes, of at least the President and two-thirds of the vestry- 
men and deputy overseers and managers ; be recorded ; be cop- 
ied by the President of the vestry and transmitted to our Rev. 
Fathers and benefactors, that the same may likewise know 
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how the congregation here manages the benefits of their kind 
contributions — seeing that our benefactors and affectionate 
brethren in the faith had no other object in view from first to 
last, and still have no other view, but that in this American 
wilderness, through approved teachers, and wholesome doc- 
trine according to the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, 
agreeably to our unaltered Augsburg Confession, &c. a Christ- 
ian congregation might be founded on the right rock, be estab- 
lished and cultivated, might manifest itself in a Christian walk, 
and be continued to children’s children. The nearer it ap- 
proaches this object the more comforting and satisfactory it 
must be for our Rev. Fathers and benefactors to know it—the 
further from the blessed object the more mournful and unjus- 
tifiable. 


§7. 

The amount of money lent or appropriated by Rev. Fathers, 
as Directors and benefactors in London, Augsburg and Halle, 
as a fund for the salary of the third minister of the Evangelical 
Protestant congregation, according to the Augsburg Confession, 
in Georgia and especially in and about Ebenezer, is £649, 16 
sh. 5d. sterling. It is safe to the present date in the hands of 
Rev. pastor Christian Rabenhorst, at 5 and 6 per cent. interest, 
for which capital he has given his obligation to the Reverend 
Fathers in London and Augsburg as security, because the 
Ebenezer congregation contributed nothing to the aforesaid 
capital or fund, although it has the benefit thereof, its interest 
being applied to the support of a minister. Consequently for 
greater security a copy of the obligation of pastor Rabenhorst, 
in regard to the fund, can be preserved by the vestry. 


§8. 

The sum of £300 sterling on interest in the hands of Mr. 
John Caspar Wertsch and derived from the store, and funded 
for the benefit of the Evangelical Protestant congregation, ac- 
cording to the Augsburg Confession, in and about Ebenezer, 
is to be secured by obligation to the worthy congregational 
council of the Protestant Augsburg congregation in and about 
Ebenezer, to be applied for the benefit of said congregation. 


§ 9. 

The following shall be the manner of electing the deacons, 
as a branch of the Ebenezer vestry; a) Some day before the 
election the vestry meets, examines the list of names of mem- 
bers who have subscribed this Constitution, and selects impar- 
tially, according to their best judgment and conscience, a cer- 
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tain number of sensible, pious and resident persons; namely 
three for one, writes down their names and proposes them to 
the congregation on the day of election, i.e. if eight deacons 
are to be elected the vestry proposes or nominates twenty-four 
persons, and the congregation elects by a majority of votes out 
of that number eight new deacons, who at the next succeed- 
ing divine worship on the Lord’s day shall be presented in 
Ebenezer to the congregation by the oldest minister, who shall 
remind them of the duties of their office (according to the 
Original in the Introduction to the fourth part of the printed 
narrative of Ebenezer) and recognize them by giving them his 
hand, and shall record the whole in the Congregational book. 
Vide the Duties Num. 1 to 9. 4 deacons during life; 4 dea- 
cons elected annually—for Zion 2; for Bethany 2; for Jeru- 
salem church 4. ‘T'wo remaining; two alternating. 


§ 10. 


The meetings of the Vestry or Consistorium shall be held 
as follows: a) when necessary and important matters require 
a meeting, the President of the vestry shall be notified thereof, 
and it shall be published in church, the place, day and hour 
being stated; b) In the meeting itself no disposition of any 
weighty matter can be accounted binding if all the members 
of the vestry, or at least rhe President and two-thirds of the 
members be not present, maturely consider the subject and 
consent to it; c) The President opens with prayer and notes 
the business to be transacted ; each matter is examined suc- 
cessively, and having been maturely considered and each mem- 
ber in town having expressed his opinion and given his advice, 
it is decided either unanimously or by a majority of votes, the 
decision is recorded, and the record is published to the congre- 
gation if it concern any thing of importance, necessary and 
useful for the congregation to know, as for example, the erec- 
tion of churches and schoolhouses, their improvement, the 
election or discharge of schoolmasters, &c. ‘The business hav- 
ing been transacted the President closes with prayer. 

§ 11. 

In case the oldest minister, as President, should be absent 
from home or confined to bed for a time, and thus be unable to 
attend indispensably necessary meetings of the vestry, he shall 
empower, in a note with his own signature, his colleague and 
co-pastor of the congregation to supply his place in the meet- 
ings, until he can attend them himself. 


§ 12. 


Should important matters occur requiring the immediate at- 
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tention and meeting of the vestry, and the members cannot be 
notified publicly, then each and every respective member may 
be informed thereof by an express; should the case admit of 
no delay. 

§ 13. 

Should one or the other, be it President or member of the 
vestry for the time being, deviate from our Evangelical religious 
doctrine, constitution, order and liturgy according to our here 
introduced Augsburg Confession, and connect himself with an- 
other church and congregation, or become a gross offence to the 
congregation, and the same can be sufficiently proved, then he 
or they (the degrees of exhortation having been exercised in 
vain by the vestry,) shall be expelled from the vestry, and shall 
have no vote in any matter pertaining to the Ebenezer congre- 
gation. 


ARTICLE VII. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Religious Progress ; Discourses on the development of the Christ- 
ian character, by William R. Williams. Boston: Gould, Ken- 
dall and Lincoln. 1850. 


WE have for some time known Dr. Williams, by report, as one of the most 
learned and eloquent ministers in connection with our Baptist brethren in the 
U. States. The work before us amply sustains his reputation, and places him, 
at least as a writer, if not asa pulpit orator, in the ranks of such men as 
Melville and Channing, if not of Robt. Hall and Chalmers. The nine dis- 
courses which form this volume, based upon that magnificent sketch of Christ- 
ian principles contained in 2 Peter 1: 5-7, are not only deserving of the de- 
vout study of all classes of christians, whom they are admirably calculated 
to edify, but may serve as models to the student of theology and the minister 
of the Gospel whilst aiming at the greatest usefulness and eminence in their 
“thigh and holy calling.” We here meet with much sound thought, expressed 
in most fitting words, and beautifully and impressively developing the doc- 
trines of Holy Writ to which they direct attention. We should like very 
much to give a few extracts, but fear that our limits will scarcely admit of 
anything of the kind. But the first lecture upon ‘Religion as a principle of 
growth” (on the words ‘.4dd to your faith’’), so clearly expresses some ideas 
that we have for some time entertained upon this and kindred subjects, that 
we cannot forbear from endeavoring to bring together from it a few striking 
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passages, which at the same time give a fair idea of our author’s style. He 
commences by observing : 

“Our age is writing “progress” on its banners, and sends along the 
benches of its schools, and the ranks of its combatants, as the watchword of 
the times : “Onwards.” It bids us forget the things that are behind as in- 
complete and unsatisfactory, and to press forward to those that are yet before 
us. We believe that the Gospel, and it alone, adequately and to the full con- 
tent of the heart, meets this deeply seated craving of our times. Religion is 
a principle of perpetual progress. Not that it distends and pieces its old creed 
by constant innovations ; or retracts the severity of its early warnings and re- 
strictions ; or makes Fashion its Sinai. Not that itis the docile handmaid of 
Philosophy, or the contented retainer and serf of worldly rulers, wearing 
their livery, taking their wages and orders, and acting merely as a higher 
branch of their police,—a spiritual constabulary force. If it grew thus with 
the growth of secular systems and governments, it must, on the other hand, 
share in their decay, and perish in their fall, like a parasite plant blasted by 
the death of its sturdier supporter.” pp. 13-14. 

-“It is, again, a memorable fact in the present position of Christ’s people, 
that the age is one of historical research. The religious controversies of our 
times seem to transfer themselves into that historic field. The battle with 
the enemy at the gates soon shifts its scene to the graves of the fathers and 
the monuments of the old past. * * * As we look on the stalworth, spiritual 
proportions of these ancient worthies, Christians of our own day seem con- 
victed of comparative degeneracy.” pp. 19-20. 

“It is an age of eager and rapid discovery in the Physical Sciences. * * * 
And is it thus that Philosophy reforms upon the Bible? No—in the endeavor 
to outgrow Revelation, it has succeeded in outgrowing reason and brutifying 
humanity. No—let science perfect yet more her telescopes, and make taller 
her observatories, and deeper her mines, and more searching her crucibles ; 
all will not undermine Jehovah’s throne, or sweep out of the moral heavens 
the great starlike truths of Revelation, and least of all the Sun of Righteous- 
ness. God’s omniscience is never to be ultimately brought down to, and 
schooled by man’s nescience, as its last standard and test.” pp. 21-23. 

We have room for nothing more than barely to add, that some very good 
criticisms of several points in the text, and interesting elucidations of one or 
two topics incidentally introduced, may be found in the Appendix at the 
close of the book. 


Cuambers’ Epucationat Course: I. Elements of Zoology, or, 
Natural History of Animals ; 1. Elements of Physiology. In 
two parts. (I) Vegetable, (II) Animal Physiology. By Dr. G. 
Hamilton. III. Reid and Bain’s Chemisiry and Electricity. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1849. 

We have had these volumes of “Chambers’ Educational Course,” on hand 

for several months, waiting for leisure to examine them. This we have even 

now done but partially, but so far as we have looked into them we find them 
written in a clear and concise style, and giving the latest results of the sev- 
eral sciences which they present. That upon Zoology is the fullest, and 
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meets a want that has long been felt in our schools for general education, 

, namely, a good and cheap manual for the study of all departments of the An- 
imal Kingdom, introducing the youthful student to it, and impelling him to 
cultivate an acquaintance with it by exciting an interest in it and love for it. 
Cuvier’s great work (the Regne Animal) as modified by Professor Grant is 
the basis of the system here presented, and we are happy to observe the 
healthy tone of religious feeling which it breathes. We have no doubt, there- 
fore, that by this combination of science and piety the highest interests of 
education will be promoted, man being elevated by ‘‘a nearer acquaintance 
with the character and attributes of the Creator, whose Almighty power, 
boundless wisdom and perfect love are displayed in his Works no less clearly 
than they are set forth in his Word.” 




















New method of learning the German language : embracing both 
the analytic and synthetic modes of instruction &c. by W. H. 
Woopsury. 2nd edition. New York: Mark H. Newman & 
Co. Cincinnati: W. H. Moore & Co. 1851. 


WE have examined this “‘new method of learning German,” with peculiar 
interest, both on account of the subject matter itself, and from some know- 
ledge that we have incidentally obtained of its author. Mr. Woodbury’s 
name will at once indicate that he is not a German by descent. Though not 
a genuine “Yankee” he is a native of the U. States, and had, if we are rightly 
informed, no knowledge of the German language until, as a young man en- 
gaged in comercial pursuits, he found occasion to employ it in his business. 
His interest in the language increasing with his increasing knowledge of it, 
he seems to have set himself resolutely to its acquirement. In the course of 
time, circumstances took him from the centre of Ohio to Germany, where, of 
course, he had ample opportunity to perfect himself in his favorite study. 
It is needless to say that, under these circumstances, he, ere long, learned to 
write and speak the lofty language of Germany with great fluency. His 
book, therefore, may serve as a specimen of what may be done even by one 
who commences late in life, in the aequisition of a foreign language. 

Mr. W. here gives us the results of his own experience as a learner, and 
we have no doubt that those who follow his advice will have reason to be 
satisfied. It is no “royal road,” no short cut, no “easy method” that he 
points out and offers. On the contrary, his plan requires great labor, careful 
study and constant exercise. And this is, undoubtedly, the secret of success 
in any thing. The book is one of over 500 pages of closely printed matter 
intended to give both the practice and the theory of the language. The first, © 





































































































t or synthetic, part differs from Ollendorff’s method merely in giving German 
4 instead of English exercises for the practice of the learner in German com- 
I. position and conversation. But these are intended to serve as models of sim- 

ilar sentences, which the learner is to form for himself out of elements which 
a the book supplies in sufficient abundance. To the patient and determined 
2 student, or with the assistance of an efficient teacher, this plan will doubtless, 





be productive of the most satisfactory results. But for the young, and for 
those less resolute in self-improvement, we suspect that Ollendorff’s method 
This, however, is merely an opinion and not the re- 








will be found superior 
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sult of actual experiment. The second part is a very good grammar in the 
ordinary form, but we consider it a defect, that no attempt is made to familiar- . 
ize the learner with the irregularities in gender, that crux grammaticorum in 
all languages that do not strictly follow the natural gender. 

Ina word, the book is undoubtedly a good one, and will be an addition to 
the existing facilities for obtaining a practical acquaintance with that noblest 
of modern languages—the German. 


GERMAN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


WE are indebted to Mr. R. Garrigue, bookseller, (at No. 2, Barclay St. N. 
York) for a copy of the “Allgemeine Bibliographie fir Deutschland.” This 
isa weekly publication of 8-16 pp. Svo. published at Leipzig, the centre of 
the German book-trade, and containing the title, price, and publisher’s name 
of every work that makes its appearance in Germany. It differs from the 
«Central-Blatt,” to which we have before referred, in not pretending to give 
an idea of the works published, beyond what may be gleaned from their 
titles. The first part of the second vol. of ««Hengstenberg’s Offenbarung des h. 
Joh.” has made its appearance, and extends as far as the -15th verse of ch. 20. 
— Albert Knapp has brought out a second edition of his well known collec- 
tion of hymns (Liederschaitz). The work has been entirely re-arranged, and 
we are pleased to find that he has restored the original text of the older bymns 
generally, as the numerous changes in the first edition, although often imm- 
proving their poetical and devotional character, destroyed their value as lit- 
erary productions. The book (in two vols. large Svo.) now contains nearly 
four thousand choice hymns, and is offered at the low price of $2 00.— C. 
Tischendorff has brought out an edition of the Septuagint in vols. which 
(bound) R. Garrigue offers at $4 50.—Dr. K. Zimmerman’s edition of Lu- 
thers Reformatorische Schriften in chronologischer Folge” u. s. w. in 7 vols. 
are also offered for sale by the same bookseller at $5 50.—Dr. H. E. Bindseil 
continues Bretschneider’s “Corpus Reformatorum” by bringing out vol. XVI. 
of his complete edition of Melanchthon’s works (Phil. Melanchthonis opera 
quae supersunt omnia).—An additional volume of the sermons of the late Bp. 
Draseke (Predigten uber d. Brief d. Jacobus) is announced as forthcoming 
under the superintendence of his son, T. H. T. Draseke.—Dr. J. H. Kurtz 
is republishing, in a separate form, his “Beitrage zur Symbolik des alttesta- 
mentlichen Cultus,” which originally appeared in Rudelbach u. Guericke’s 
Zeitschrift.— Dr. H. Steinthal has edited the Koptic Grammar of the late 
Prof. Schwartze. — The notorious Bruno Bauer has brought out, as a second 
supplement to his “Criticism of the Gospels,” a “Kritik der Paulinischen 
Briefe.” — The 2nd No. of Dr. H. Berghaus’ translation of “Catlin’s North 
American Indians” is announced as having left the press; as also the 5th vol. 
of a translation of select works of Dr. Channing edited by Schultze and 
Lydon. 
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Elements of Latin Pronunciation, for the use of students in lan- 
guage, law, medicine, &c.&c. By S. 8. Haldeman, A. M., Prof. 
of Natural History in the University of Pa. Philadelphia: 
Lippencott, Grambo & Co. 1851. 


Tuis little treatise of Prof. Haldeman well deserves the attention, not only 
of incipient students, but equally of mature scholars. It is, indeed, very 
common to represent the pronunciation of the Latin, as well as other so- 
called «‘dead languages,” as not only irretrievably lost, but as in itself of no 
importance. We do not believe that either of these positions is tenable. In 
our use of these languages we must pronounce them in some way, and it is 
certainly desirable that this way should be as nearly true to nature as may be. 
There is, as all scholars begin daily more ard more to feel, a philosophy of 
language, fixed laws in accordance with which both the sound and the sense 
of this great medium of thought and communication between mind and mind, 
yea even between God and the human soul, are evolved. Writing was pri- 
marily designed to represent to the eye those sounds by which thought was 
communicated from mind to mind, and it is in the form of spoken and audi- 
ble words that language receives its highest perfection, and accomplishes the 
grand object for which it was at first devised. It is, therefore, highly desira- 
ble that written language, or words, when reproduced, or read, should be al- 
tered in the tone, or sound, that originally belonged to them. Otherwise, one 
of the constituents of the word is lost, and the perfection of nature is de- 
stroyed—one of its elements of beauty is removed, and it is vain to say that 
it is of no importance. — Just as well might it be said that the green tints of 
the forest leaves, or the gay plumage of birds, or the perfume of summer 
flowers might be taken away without any injury to the objects to which they 
belong. Moreover, as scholars communicate with each other orally as well 
as in writing, uniformity is desirable in their pronunciation of the same terms, 
as no one can take pleasure in a babel of tongues at a literary convention 
now, any more than may have been the case at the building of the tower 
upon the plains of Shinar some three thousand years ago. The same thing is 
also to be said in reference to the instruction of pupils. Why should not the 
teacher, if possible, give them a correct- pronunciation, and, if that is not at- 
tainable, why should not the same pronunciation, approximating as nearly as 
may be to the true, be every where communicated? But our business now 
is, more particularly, with Prof. Haldeman’s tract. 

This is, undoubtedly, one of the most important contributions to this branch 
of comparative philology that has ever been published by an American 
scholar. Though very brief in its compass and unpretending in its claims, 
and restricted to a single branch of the subject, it does much towards laying 
the foundation of the science of comparative philology upon a safe basis. 
The first object is, indeed, merely to ascertain the proper, that is, the original 
pronunciation of the Latin language, but in connection with this, though in- 
cidentally, the general nature of spoken and written sounds, and the affinities 
of languages in this respect, are discussed in a very interesting, suggestive 
and satisfactory manner. This was almost an inevitable result of the circum- 
stances in which this essay originated. These are stated by Prof. H. as fol- 
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lows: “In making some inquiries into the phonetic peculiarities of the abor- 
iginal languages of N. America, I found myself at a loss, from the want of 
an alphabet in which to record my results, those of Europe being more or 
less corrupt; and finding the statements respecting the Latin alphabet to a 
certain extent unsatisfactory and contradictory, I resolved to investigate it, 
with the intention of using it strictly according to its Latin signification, as 
far as this could be ascertained.” p.4. The relations of Latin pronuncia- 
tion to the pronunciation of other languages were, therefore, necessarily in- 
volved in this inquiry, and this fact makes its appearance upon every page of 
she work before us. 

After some “Preliminary Remarks,” and an Introduction setting forth the 
occasion of of the work, the mode in which the investigation has been con- 
ducted, some fundamental principles, and the general results at which he has 
arrived, Prof. H. proceeds to discuss: 1) the Latin alphabet generally, as to 
the signs which it employs to represent sounds ; 2) the vowels; 3) the na- 
sals ; 4) the diphthongs (dipthongs?) ; 5) labial consonants ; 6) dentals; 7) 
palatals; 8) gutturals; and 9) glottal consonants. A number of valuable 
notes, discussing many of the most iateresting topics involved, are also ap- 
pended. This discussion is presented in a very thorough and satisfactory, 
though simple and unpretending manner; and every where bears evidence 
that the author is at home in his subject. We notice, however, an occa- 
sional misapprehension of the correct pronunciation of languages with 
which the author has, perhaps, had no opportunity of familiarizing himself. 
For instance, the Swedish words kista and kink are treated as though they 
were pronounced as they would be in English, whereas it is a peculiarity of 
the Swedish &, before i and vowels of the same class, to change into the as- 
pirate tsh, thus, tshis-ta tshink- ‘This relation of the Swedish kista and our 
English word chest or t#hist, we may observe, en passant, Jeads us to the in- 
ference, that we are to look for their origin, not in the Latin cista o1 Greek 
xtor7, but in the common root of the Indo-European languages. 

The statements, (upon pp. 17 and 18), as to the general powers of the Latin 
vowels, and their length and shortness are remarkably clear, and we believe 
correct, and deserve to be thoroughly studied by students who would master 
this subject. For the sake of beginners the matter might be presented in 
this way: A is long when pronounced as in arm=Aarm; short, as in drt. 
Reverse this pracess and say drm or dart (art) and it will be readily perceived 
how great is the difference. : 

The anatomy of the sounds, that 1s the description of the physical process 
by which they are formed in the position of the throat, tongue, teeth and lips 
and the mode in which the breath is impelled over them and modified by them, 
is also well executed. No mode is so effective in securing a correct pronuns 
ciation of a foreign language as for the teacher to describe and show the or- 
ganic process. A German may thus, without much difficulty, be taught to 
pronounce both forms af the English /A, and the English cockney might soon 
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be shown, though he is so slow to hear the difference between the sounds of 
v and of w. 

The section on “The Nasal Vowels,” is, to us, the most unsatisfactory 
part of the work, nothing being said as to the circumstances under which 
the vowels preceding m and n become nasal. Nor is the section [*242] upon 
“The guttural nasal N G” quite as full and explicit, as we should like to see 
it. The anatomy of nasality which is given in § 100, where it is said, that 
it “is made by pronouncing the letter with the nasal passage open,” does not 
seem to describe the whole process, the throat and central part of the tongue 
evidently modifying the action or enunciation very materially. 

Perhaps the most interesting, and, so far as we are aware, the most original 
part of the discussion is that upon the letter v. Prof. H. agrees with Pen- 
nington and some others, that “The Roman vy was probably our w.” The 
arguments adduced in favor of this position are certainly very strong. The 
fact that in Latin v and w were anciently represented by the same sign af- 
fords a strong presumption in favor ef this. Notwosouuds are more dis- 
tinct than v and w, the former being made by bringing the upper teeth down 
upon the lower lips, and expelling the breath through the opening as soon as 
the teeth are raised from the lips, whilst the latter depends upon the round 
opening of the lips, just as the 60 (u) sound does, the difference being, that 
the lips are more protruded to form the w than for the formation of the 66 
(v). Thus we can easily see how feniis may be contracted into tenwis, bat 
would be unable to account for its passing over into such a form as /envis. 
So silua may become stlwa but not silva. Crassus might well think cauneas 
{cawneas) a contraction for ‘‘cawe ne eas,” but not for “cave ne eas.” The 
analogy of the English too is greatly in favor of the idea that v was sounded 
as w. Thus vallum=wall ; vado—wade; vasto= waste; via= way ; vermis 
= worm ; vespa = wasp; vinum—wine; &c. &c. On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that the German analogy is almost as strong in favor of the 
v sound of the letter in question ; the German w approximating towards the v. 
Still it may be argued, that the English language has been more influenced 
by the Latin than the German, and the presumpiion is fair that it would re- 
produce it more faithfully. 

But we cannot pretend to follow Prof. Haldeman through the whole of his 
interesting discussion, in this brief notice. We would merely reiterate our 
satisfaction with the manner in which he has, generally, executed his work, 
and express the hope, that we may soon see a more elaborate work from 
him upon the more recondite parts of his subject. His lectures upon the 
structure of language, before the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, last 
winter, have been spoken of by the highest authority as no ordinary produc- 
tion. We know that he has for some time been engaged in preparing a work 
upon the “Organism of speech.” To the appearance of this we look forward 
with interest, not in the Jeast doubting that it will greatly add not only to his 
present high reputation in another department of Natural History, but that 
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it will be a valuable contribution to this department of literature (Compara 
tive Philology), which we rejoice to find daily exciting a deeper interest. 


London Labor, and the London Poor. By Henry Mayhew. With 
Daguerreotype Engravings taken by Beard. Parts I, II, Il, 


IV. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, No. 82 Cliff 
St. 


Ir is a common saying, that “one half of the world knows not how the oth- 
er half lives.” Glimpses we sometimes get into the sad scenes of abject 
poverty, or the dark purlieus of vice and crime: but, in general, great ig- 
norance prevails in the different classes of human society respecting each 
other’s mode of living, each other’s enjoyments and sufferings. The writer 
of the work, of which the first four parts are before us, has here undertaken 
to enlighten the reading public respecting the condition, in all its varied as- 
pects, of the poor in the British metropolis. He has arranged the subjects 
of his inquiries under three prominent classes, with a number of subdivi- 
sions: he has been at immense pains to ascertain and thoroughly to authen- 
ticate his facts, and he turns his materials to good account. We have, as 
yet, only the first four parts, which treat of only one section of ‘the Street- 
folks,” viz. : “the costermongers”: the picture he places before us, is truly 
startling, and worse, no doubt, is to come. The subject presented, is one 
of deep and sad interest: some of its features are positively appalling. It 
is to be hoped that the publication will accomplish the writer’s design, and 
be fruitful of good; that it will give definite aims to the efforts of British 
philanthropists, and awaken throughout the more favored classes of England 
a lively and active sympathy in behalf of their suffering and neglected poor, 
and lead to benevolent and permanently operative measures for their relief 
and improvement. We are much gratified to learn, that the interest which 
he has awakened is so great, that so large an amount of contributions for the 
benefit of coster-mongers is pouring in upon him, as to render necessary the 
employment of a special agent, for the purpose of relieving the needy by 
means of loans and otherwise. Even in the populous cities of this prosper- 
ous land, conditions like those here depicted either extensively prevail, or 
are, as yet, only in their incipiency. Should not this publication arouse in- 
quiry among us also, and impress us with the wisdom and practical import- 
ance of the old maxim, that “‘an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure?” We look with deep interest forthe forthcoming numbers, and com- 
mend them to the attention of christian men and women, who obey the di- 
vine precept: “Look not every man on his own things, but every man also 
on the things of others.” 


Malleville. A Franconia Story. By the Author of the Rollo 
Books. New York : Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff 
St. 


Tuis is the first volume of another series of kooks for young people, by the 
inexhaustible and indefatigable Jacob Abbott. The order of the present se- 
ries is as follows: Malleville: Wallace: Mary Erskine: Mary Bell: Beech- 
nut. The philosophy which has guided the author in the preparation of these 
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volumes, is briefly stated in the first sentence of his preface: “The develop- 
ment of the moral sentiments in the human heart, in early life— and every 
thing, in fact, which relates to the formation of character,—is determined in a 
far greater degree by sympathy, and by the influence of example, than by 
formal precepts and didactic instruction:” With this principle, long familiar 
to all who know about education, in view, Mr. Abbot is here again exhibit- 
ing that extraordinary talent for exerting a most salutary moral influence on 
the hearts and dispositions of his young readers, in a manner exceedingly at- 
tractive and entertaining, which rendered his earlier productions in the same 
direction so extensively.popular and useful. His books can be most cordially 
recommended to all who have children to train in the way in which they 
should go. 


Elements of Analytical Geometry and of the Differential and In- 
tegral Calculus. By Elias Loomis, A..M., Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy in the University of the city of 

few York, Author of “A Treatise on Algebra;” “Elements of 
Geometry and Conic Sections;” “Elements of Plane and Sphe- 
rical Trigonometry, with their Applications to Mensuration, Sur- 
veying, and Navigation;” “Recent Progress of Astronomy,” &c. 
&c. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff St. 
1851. 


Prorrsson Loomis is unquestionably one of the ablest mathematicians (using 
this term its most comprehensive sense) in our country, as is amply certified 
by his numerous and excellent publications. The present work, like its pre- 
decessors, is characterized by great clearness, by a thorough development of 
fundamental principles, by a rigid adherence to a well.digested method, and 
presents all that fullness of explication so much desicerated in a treatise on 
a subject so abstruse. The book has been written “expressly for the mass of 
college-students of average abilities:’ and for such we know not where a 
more admirable text-boox could be found. We commend it to the favorable 
consideration of all who give instruction in this department of study. 


Nile Notes of a Howadji. New York : Harper and Brothers, 82 
Cliff St. 1851. 
Tus is the somewhat quaint title of a quaint but very delightful book, by a 
young New Yorker, who recently made the tour of the Nile, and has here re- 
corded his observations, or rather the feelings and thoughts to which they gave 
rise. The book is entirely sui generis: it is written in a strain andgstyle 
which, at the first glance, may seem affected, but, upon closer acquaintance, 
prove to be the genuine utterances of a thoughtful but somewhat eccentric 
mind, holding pleasant converse with itself upon the manifold novelties of 
Egyptian scenery and society. Our American Howadji—the Turkish word 
for traveller, — without making any parade of learning, betrays bis extensive 
reading, his familiarity with Eastern history, and with classic lore; very im- 
portant of course, to any one travelling in the East. ‘The book has been liken- 
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ed toa poem: we are impressed by it, as by a great rolling panorama. It is 
a great and brilliant picture, unrolling slowly its diversified scenery, squalid 
at one time, and again splendid, before our eyes, each scene, each group, each 
figure accompanied by the ingenious, acute artistic descriptions, explanations, 
narrations, anecdotical gossipings, caustic satires, and moralizings of the ex- 
hibitor. Itis by no means a common book of travels. It is rich in varied 
pencilings, and in solid, sensible thoughts, often singular in their conception, 
and somewhat oddly expressed: the whole constitutes a most agreeable, in- 
teresting, and instructive volume. Its external garb is very beautiful. 


The Life and Times of John Calvin, the great Reformer. Translated 
from the German of Paul Henry, D. D., Minister and Seminary In- 
spector in Berlin. By Henry Stebbing, D. D., F. R., Author of *His- 
tory of the Church and Reformation,” in Lardner’s Cyclopaedia ; **His- 
tory of the Church of Christ from the Diet of Augsburg” ; Lives of the 
Italian Poets’’ etc. In two volumes. Vol. I. New York: Robert 
Carter and Brothers, No. 285, Broadway. 16851. 
Tue copious fulness of this work may be estimated from the fact, that 
the first volume in large 8vo., now before us, numbers over 500 pp.— 
The author, an eminent divine of the Reformed church in Germany, has 
bestowed upon it the unwearying labor of many years. In order to the 
production of so extensive a biography, great research was requisite ; 
and this has been prosecuted with indefatigable industry and zeal, and 
a corresponding success. Proceeding from a Calvinistic divine, the 
work places Calvin before us in a far more favorable light than that by 
Dyer, which we recently noticed. While there are some points on 
which we can scarcely be expected to agree with the author, we are anx- 
ious to do justice to his general candor and impartiality. Though an 
ardent admirer of Calvin, he is not blind to his errors and faults; and 
though he endeavors to account for these and to excuse them, he does 
not seek to conceal or to justify them. That his estimate of Calvin’s 
greatness and importance should be higher than ours, is only what we 
naturally expect and cannot censure. It is a most ample, elaborate, and 
faithful work, as free from bias as we have any right to look for from a 
devoted disciple: the rich materials are thoroughly digested into a well- 
ordered, judiciously constructed whole, the entire arrangement being 
natugal and clear, and the narrative flowing and dignified. The work 
cannot fail to be attractive and deeply interesting to ministers and lay- 
men of all denominations. 


The Women of Israel. By Grace Aguilar, author of **Woman’s Friend- 
ship,” **Mother’s Recompense,”’ ** Vale of Cedars,”’ §c* In two Volumes. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 200 Broadway. Philadelphia : Geo. 
S. Appleton, 164 Chesnut St. 1851. 

Tue author of these two volumes is a lady who has already achieved no 

small degree of literary distinction. It may be as well to state, that she 
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is herself an Israelite, with heart and soul staunch and true to Moses 
and the people of the Old Covenant. The reader must not therefore 
look into her work for any sympathy with Christianity: the design of 
her somewhat lengthy introduction, and of her long concluding chapter, 
is most emphatically the glorification of Judaism. Yet she betrays no 
hostility to Christianity, but labors only to vindicate her faith from re- 
proaches, in her estimation unmerited; and to claim for the Jewish 
church merits, to which she regards her as exclusively entitled. So 
far, however, as we have had time to examine, we are not aware that 
much of this appears in the main body of the work. She begins with 
our common mother Eve, thereupon proceeds to Sarah, and then takes 
up the wives of the other patriarchs, and all the Israelitish women in 
any way distinguished, down to Berenice, drawing, unfolding, and ana- 
lyzing their characters, expatiating on their good and their evil qualities, 
relating their lives in ample detail, presenting much historical informa- 
tion, and a great deal cf acute, just, ar.d profitable reflection, and hold- 
ing up her heroines as examples to instruct and stimulate, or to caution 
and warn. The work is most ably written, and presents a large amount 
of most interesting reading. 


Louisiana ; Its Colonial History and Romance. By Charles Gayarre. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1851. 


Here we havea large 8vo. volume of lectures upon one of the most ro- 
mantic sections of American history, delivered to select audiences in 
New Orleans, by one of her most accomplished sons. If the early 
history of every newly discovered country, just beginning to be settled 
by civilized men in the midst of savages, abounds in romantic incidents, 
and chivalrous exploits, this is eminently true of the history of Louis- 
iana, which was first settled by the mercurial, enterprizing, often reck- 
lessly daring French. The author himself very appropriately, prefixes 
to his lectures the title: **The Poetry, or the Romance of the History 
ot Louisiana.” Possessing a keen relish for the poetic or romantic ele- 
ment in history, he has made himself thoroughly familiar with every 
thing of this description connected with the French colonies in North 
America, and exhibits much tact and taste in the conduct of his narra- 
tive; a lively imagination, governed by a generous and healthy sensi- 
bility, chastened by a just regard for the claims of religion, guided by 
a quick ingenuity, and aided by a ready pen, eminently qualifies him to 
distinguish himself in this species of composition. We cordially com- 
mend to our readers this voluine, so replete with the most engaging and 
interesting Getails of romantic history, combined with much valuable 
information respecting thegharacter, condition, superstitions and cus- 
toms of the Indian nations who inhabited the Southern portion of North 
America. It cannot fail to be a most popular book. 
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Rose Douglass: er, The futobiography of a Minister’s Daughter. By 
S.R. W. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 200 Broadway. Philadel- 
phia: Geo. S. Appleton, 164 Chesnut St. 1851. 

Tne Preface speaks of this volume as presenting a true narrative, and 
actual experiences. Jf tt be a work of fiction, it is only to be regretted 
that all novels do not resemble it. It is a pure, sweet, delightful book, 
thoroughly imbued with sound religious principle, and warm religious 
feeling, exhibiting genuine Christian life, and can therefore be safely 
recommended, as fitted to exert a most salutary influence. 


Readings for every Day in Lent. Compiled from the Writings of Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor. By the author of *‘Amy Herbert,” “The Child’s first 
History of Rome,’ gc. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 200 Broad- 
way. Philadelphia: Geo. S. Appleton, 164 Chesnut St. 1851. 

Tue title of this book is alone sufficient to recommend it to those who 

love devotional reading. It presents, for each of the forty-seven days 

of Lent, an appropriate selection from the writings of that humble and 
devout man of God, Jeremy Taylor, concluding with a brief prayer 
having special reference to the subject dwelt upon in the reflections to 
which itis appended. ‘The subjects selected have been such as seemed 
likely to lead from Repentance and Self-examination, to growth in 

Grace and Christian Perfection.”” Though specially designed fora par- 

ticular season, those who are earnestly striving to cultivate and main- 

tain, in their daily walk and conversation, a spirit of true and lively 
devotion, will find it at all times a welcome companion, a wise counsel- 
lor, a gentle, bat most serious and solemn monitor. We commend it to 


christians, as a volume well fitted for the exercises of the retired closet. 


First Lessons in Composition, in which the Principles of the Art 
are developed in connection with the Principles of Grammar ; 
embracing full Directions on the subject of Punctuation ; with 
copious Exercises. By G. P. Quackenbos, A. M., Rector of the 
Henry St. Grammar School. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
200 Broadway. Philadelphia: Geo. S. Appleton, 164 Chesnut 
St. 1851. 

Tuts book is designed not only to teach composition, but to serve as a first 

book in Grammar. The only fault we have to find, is, that it adheres too 

closely to the erroneous nomenclature which has been so long inuse. Thus, 

e.g. it persists in designating adjectives that denote possession, by the term 

“pronouns”; and to show that they stand instead of nouns, it illustrates thus : 

«John respects John’s father, John’s mother, and John’s teacher,” placing 

the possessive case of the noun instead of the adjective his. But, the gram- 


marians to the contrary notwithstanding, these words do not stand instead of 


nouns, and are, therefore, no pronouns. How would the author illustrate their 
pronominal character in such examples as these? I respect my father: Thou 
respectest thy father: is it thus? 1 respect I's father: Thou respectest thou’s 
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father :—then would they be pronouns representing pronouns. Or is it thus? 
I, William, respect William’s father: Thou, Peter, respectest Peter’s father. 
How can this be, when I is first, and Thou, second person, and William’s and 
Peter’s are third person? In short, the whole affair is one of those absurdi- 
ties in which books on grammar have so long abounded. But in this the 
work before us is not singular ; it only follows in the footsteps of those which 
have preceded it. Bating these long familiar grammatical oddities, the work 
admirably supplies a desideratum Jong felt: being the production of a suc- 
cessful teacher, it is the result of much experience. It certainly renders the 
study of grammar not only easy, but interesting, to beginners, and teaches 
them the art of composition by such natural gradations, and judicious me- 
thods, as greatly to facilitate its acquisition. Among books intended for be- 
ginners it is decidedly superior to any manual of the kind that we have yet 
seen. 


Curist in Haves: A Poem. By William W. Lord. Karidy irs 
tov adny. Symbolum Anthanasianum.— He descended into Hell. 
The Apostles’ Creed—*Mortem suscepisse et vicisse, intrasse in- 
feros et redisse, venisse in jura Tartari, et l'artari jura solvisse, 
non est fragilitas, sed Protestas.””— Pet. Chrysologus. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 200 Broadway. Philadelphia: Geo. 
S. Appleton, 164 Chesnut St. 1851 

‘Tue greatest misfortune of this poem is, that it provokes comparison with 
Milton’s great epic: another is, that it mingles the names and fabulous char- 
acters of the ancient mythology, with the names, characters, and spirit-pow- 
ers of Scripture., For the first the author is not to blame; for the second he 
is. But, winking at this as an excusable anomaly, we cannot but concede 
that the work evinces great power. It exhibits great breadth and strength 
of conception in its characters and scenes: the plan of the whole is skilfully 
developed ; the grouping is striking and impressive ; the imagery appropri- 
ately bright or gloomy, as the respective scenes demand: a genuine poetic 
inspiration, pervaded by a hightoned seriousness of religious thought, and 
depth of religious feeling, animates the whole. The poem has unquestiona- 
bly great merit, and will add not a little to the reputation of the already dis- 
tinguished author. 


The Irish Confederates, and the Rebellion of 1798. By Henry M. 
Field. New York: Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff 
St. 1851. 

Tuts work commences with a brief sketch of Irish History from the earliest 

times, which, though necessarily very succinct, is exceedingly well written, 

and to general readers will be quite satisfactory. It exhibits, fairly, fully, 
and forcibly, the reasons why the Irish hate the English: and that they should 
hate them, bitterly and intensely, no man who knows what human nature is, 
and who reads this sketch, will any longer wonder. Surely, no people in the 
world were ever more wretchedly misgoverned, more atrociously abused, than 
the Irish have been by the English. The book presents, in several chapters, 
biographical memoirs, and characteristics, of Curran, Theobald Wolfe Tone, 
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Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the Emmets, and other distinguished Irish patriots. 
The narrative of the rise, progress, successes, and reverses, and termination 
of the Rebellion of 1798, is clear, candid, copious, spirited, and deeply in- 
teresting. Altogether, the work with its historical details its personal por- 
traitures, memoirs, reminiscences, and anecdotes, its warm sympathy with 
American history and institutions, its frank and generous recognition of the 
relations subsisting between our country and Ireland, is one of deep and stir- 
ring interest. The author has brought to his task a clear head and, a warm 
heart, and a ready pen; and his book will, doubtless, attract much attention, 
and deepen the interest which our people take in the fate of Ireland. 


The Works of Horace ; with English Notes. For the use 
of Schools and Colleges. By J. L. Lincoln, Professor of 
the Latin Language and Literature in Brown University. 
Vew York: D. Appleton & Company, 200 Broadway. Phila- 
delphia: Geo. S. Appleton, 164 Chesnut St. 

In this edition of Horace, Professor Lincoln gives the text of Orelli, and all 

the most important various readings. The notes are very full, judicious, scho- 

larly and satisfactory. We should prefer a thoroughly expurgated edition, as 
no other author needs sifting more than Horace. The mechanical execution 


is admirable, and altogether, the volume has strong claims to the favorable 
regard of instructers and students. 


Manual of Modern Geography and History. By Wilhelm Piiz, 
Principal Tutor at the Gymnasium of Duren, Author of “Man- 
ual of Ancient Geography and History,” &c. Translated from 
the German by the Rev. R. B. Paul, M. A., Vicdr of St. Augus- 
tine’s, Bristol, and late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. — 
First American, revised and corrected from the London Edition. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 200 Broadway. Philadelphia, 
Geo. S. Appleton. 164 Chesnut St. 1851. 


“Tug present volume completes the series of Putz’s Manuals of Ancient 
Mediaeval, and Modern Geography and History.” The first two of these 
volumes we have already very favorably noticed, and, mutatis mutandis, we 
may speak in terms equally commendatory of the present publication, as an 
excellent classbook. School-books in this department must, of necessity, 
always leave a great deal to be supplied, viva voce, by the teacher; and, for 
a manual containing what is to be committed to memory, the volume before 
us is just copious enough : “In the American Edition several improvements 
have been made; the sections relating te America and the United States 
have been almost entirely re-written, and materially enlarged and improved. 
We recommend the work to teachers in academies and schools, as, in al! 
respects eminently adapted to the purposes of instruction in this important 
branch of study. 
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Nature and Blessedness of Christian Purity. By Rev. R. S. Fos- 
ter. With an Introduction, by Edmund S. Janes, D. D., one of 
the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church. New York. 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff St. 1851. 

in this work, the subject of christian purity is considered entirely from the 
Methodist Stand-point, and it is scarcely necessary for us to say, that we do 
not subscribe to the Methodist theory of sinless perfection. Looking away, 
however, from this point of difference between us and our Methodist breth- 
ren, we are quite ready to bear witness that the book is written in an excel- 
lent spirit, and displays considerable ability in the diseussion and enforee- 
ment of great practical truths. It may be read with profit even by those 
who do not assent to the theory which it so strenuously advocates. 


The Young Ladies’ Guide to French Composition. By Gustave 
Chouquet. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 200 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, G.S. Appleton, 164 Chesnut St. 1851. 

Turis work is all in French, with the exception of a few, words given in a 

series of exercises. The first part, a ‘“Traité de Rhétorique Générale,” 

seems to us very excellent, enriched with many apt and striking illustrations. 

The second part, consisting of a variety of exercises in writing and reading 

French, is admirably adapted to lead pupils to the acquisition of a ready 

skill in the use of this elegant language. The method of instruction isnew, 

and likely, we think, to prove very profitable to advanced pupils, under, the 
guidance of a judicious and experienced teacher. The work has strong 
claims upon the favorable attention of the lovers of French. 


The Autobiography and Memorials of Captain Obadiah 
Congar. For forty Years Mariner and Shipmaster from 
the Port of New York. By Rev. Henry T. Cheever, 
Author of ** The Island World of the Pacific,” and“ The 
Whale and his Captors.” New York: Harper and Bro- 
thers, Publishers, 82 Cliff St. 1851. 

Tueke is a solemn interest in the history of every human heart, and there is 

not one among the crowds around us, whose inward experiences, if record- 

ed, would not be rich in instruction, either encouraging, or warning (awiul- 
ly so, often) in its character. And it is at all times, in every instance, of 
special interest, to trace “the rise and progress of religion in the soul.” Of 
these truisms the volume before us furnishes an admirable and most engaging 
illustration. It details the life of a man unknown to fame, but nobly dis- 
tinguished among those devoted to his vocation for his sterling excellences, 
the development of his religious life, the firmness of his religious profession, 
the consistency of his religious practice, the simple dignity of his christian 
character, and the unwearied usefulness of his unobtrusive career. To those 
who love to contemplate illustrations of the power of faith, this volume will 
be a welcome visitor: not only to sea-iaring men, but to readers of every 
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class, this life of Captain Congar, narrated from his own journal, will be 
highly instructive, and afford, in its earnest pursnit of duty, in its beautiful 
consistency and its steady progressiveness, a worthy example for imitation. 
The volume is calculated to do great good, wherever it may be read. 


Harerr’s New Monthly Magazine has been brought to the close of the sec- 
ond volume, in other words, of its first year. The success of this publica- 
tion is perfectly unexampled in the history of periodicals. It is an admira- 
ble miscellany, presenting a large amount of instructive and profitable matter 
of permanent interest and value, and the lighter reading is unexceptionable in 
ity character. May it continue to thrive and flourish ! 


Dealings with the Inquisition ; or, Papal Rome, her Priests, 
and her Jesuits. With important Disclosures. By the 
Rev. Giacinto Achilli, D. D., Late Prior and Visitor of 
the Dominican Order, Head Professor of Theology, and 

Vicar of the Master of the Sacred Apostolic Palace, ete. 
New York : Harper & Brothers, Publishers, No. 82 Cliff St. 
1851. 
Tue author of this work has become widely known, through the narrative of 
his imprisonment &c. in the dungeons of the Inquisition. We have read the 
whole of the present volume with the deepest interest. It exhibits in full the 
train of research, reflection, and experience, through which the author was 
led to the renunciation of Popery, while still a high dignitary in the church 
of Rome; narrates his intercourse and gives his conversations with other 
Romish priests, some of whom sympathized and agreed with, while others 
opposed and persecuted him; it sets forth, in strong light, the abuses and cor- 
ruptions of the Papal See and church, details a multitude of official experi- 
ences, and recounts his dealings with the Inquisition, which is not dead, but 
only skulks in secret. Although not free from a slight tinge of self-compla- 
cency, and of ultra-protestantism, the work is most ably written, and its dis- 
closures, when we consider by whom they are made, are not only highly in- 
teresting, but exceedingly important. We regard the publication of this book 
and the facts which it discloses, as ominous of Rome’s approaching fate ; as 
evidence that, however insolent and encroaching it be just now, the papal 
hierarchy is in a very tottering condition. Dr. Achilli has become an ardent 
Protestant, and his work deserves the serious attention of Protestant Christians. 


A Greek Grammar for the use of High-Schools and Univer- 
sities, by Philip Buttmann. Revised and enlarged by his 
Son, Alerander Buttmann. Translated from the eigh- 
teenth German Edition, by Edward Robinson. New York: 
Harper and Brothers Publishers, 82 Cliff St. 1851. 

Aut that this work requires at our hands is a notice of its existence in an 

English translation, in our midst. Itis well known, that the elder Buttmann 

was, during his life, at the head of the gratnmatians of Germany: the son 

is worthy of his sire, and the translator is justly celebrated as one of the 
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most eminent scholars of our land. It affords us inexpressible satisfaction 
that such a translation has been produced and first published in the U. States. 
It is, of course, not as copious as the *“‘Ausfuhrliche Sprachlehr,” the great 
thesaurus of Greek grammar, from the same author, which would not be 
adapted to the purposes of instruction. The work before us is an Svo. 
volume of over 500 pp: There is nothing in the English language that can 
be at all compared with it: no genuine admirer, no faithful student of Greek, 
can consent to be without it. 


Harper’s New York and Erie Rail-road Guide-Book : contuining 
a Description of the Scenery, Rivers, Towns, Villages, and most 
important Works on the Road. With one hundred and thirty-six 
engravings, by Lossing and Barritt; from original Sketches 
made expressly for this Work by Wm. Macleod. New York : 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff St. 


Turs is a most seasonable publication, following, as it does, close upon the 
heel of the opening of the great rail-way from New York through to Dunkirk, 
on lake Erie. The engravings are handsomely executed, presenting the most 
striking views of the road and its adjacent scenery: the descriptions are 
clear, full, picturesque and vivid, interspersed with rich details of fact and 
anecdote : the letter-press is beautiful, and the whole is indispensable to the 
traveller on this great thoroughfare: we would as soon think of travelling 
over the New York and Erie rail-road without eyes as without this book. 


Tue Putrosorpny or Marnematics; Translated from the Cours 
de Philosophie Positive of Augusta Comte, By W. M. Gillespie, 
Professor of Civil Engineering, and Adj. Prof. of Mathematies 
in Union College. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 
82 Cliff St. 1851. 

WE rejoice that an American scholar has undertaken and so ably executed a 
translation of the above named work, which has been so favorably received 
and so highly commended by the first scientific men of Europe. It is one of 
the six volumes of which the whole “Cours de Philosophie Positive” con- 
sists; but, devoted to one department, it is complete in itself. We quote the 
following from the translator’s Preface : «Mill, in his ‘Logic,” calls the work 
of M. Comte ‘by far the greatest yet produced on the philosophy of the sci- 
ences ;’ and adds, ‘of this admirable work, one of the most admirable por- 
tions is that in which he may truly be said to have created the Philosophy of 
the Higher Mathematics.” Morell, in his ‘Speculative Philosophy of Eu- 
rope,’ says : ‘The classification given of the sciences at large, and their regu- 
lar order of development, is unquestionably a master-piece of scientific think- 
ing, as simple as itis comprehensive.’” After such testimonies, we need only 
add, that for comprehensiveness of scope, for clearness of statement and ex- 
position, for breadth of inquiry and depth of thought, we esteem it superior 
to any work in this department of science with which we are acquainted ; 
and we agree with the translator, in regarding its presentation in the present 
form as a most useful contribution to mathematicat progress in this country. 
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A History o£ Greece, From the earliest Times to the Destruction 
of Corinth, B. C. 146; mainly based upon that of Connop Thirl- 
wall, D.D., Bishop of St. David’s. By Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, 
F. R. 8. E., Rector of the Highschool of Edinburgh, and author 
of “A History of Rome from the earliest Times to the Death of 
Commodus, A. D. 192.” New York : Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, No. 82 Cliff St. 1851. 


Dr. Scumirz is so well known as a first-rate pedagogue, that any aids which 
he may furnish for the business of instruction can scarcely require any re- 
commendations from others. He tells us, on the title-page and in the preface, 
that he has based the work now before us mainly on Bishop Thirlwall’s 
great History of Greece, which is, we believe, universally admitted to pre- 
sent the *nost complete and life-like “picture of that remarkable nation, the 
Hellenes.” In the present volume the work of abridgment and condensa- 
tion has been performed with great skill, with just discrimination, with 
good taste, and with that clear perception of what is adapted to the wants of 
higher schools and colleges, which betokens the experienced practical teacher. 
The work is sufficiently coptous of detail to render it very acceptable to gen- 
eral readers, whose want of leisure or of means deprives them of the satisfac- 
tion of reading more extended histories, whilst, as a class-book for schools 
and colleges, it is neither more nor less than what is wanted. A 10mo. vol. 
of over 500 pp., it is far more extended than the pitiful epitomes which 
have so long been in use, yet by no means more than is needed in a portion 
of history so interesting and important. Let those who are employed in teach- 
ing history examine and judge for themselves. 


The Fitness of Holy Scripture for Unfolding the Spiritual Life 
of Men. II. Christ the Desire of all nations ; or the uncon- 
scious prophecies of Heathendom: being the Hulsean Lectures 
for 1845 and 1846: By Richard Chenevix Trench, M..1.; from 
2nd London Edition, revised by the author. Philadelphia: H. 
Hooker, 1850. 12mo. pp. 322. 


Tue works of Trench are among the most interesting and valuable additions 
which have been recently made to English Theology. He has been taught 
in the better school of Germanic thought, and shows, not only on every page 
but in every sentence, that he has penetrated to a real acquaintance with the 
views which he embodies. There is great light and force in his writings ; 
and though we find in them little that is positively new, we diseover much 
which must strike the English reader as eminently original. 

The Hulsean Lectures are not unworthy of his reputation. The best parts 
especially of the series for 1845, will probably be regarded as more striking 
than any thing which has yet come from his pen. It is refreshing to see the 
old beaten track of English Apologetics deserted, and views presented which 
‘have some bearing on the forms of unbelief actually prevailing. The old 
view of Watson and Paley had fairly been worked out. The sort of infidelity 
which they attacked, has not only been overthrown but annihilated. New 
species of infidelity have arisen; and to 1eet these in part, the Lectures of 
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Trench have been prepared. Much of his argument is of that interesting 
kind which results from a concession of all the statements ef an adversary, 
and a demonstration from them that all his principles are false. After an In- 
troductory Lecture he treats of the Unity, the Manifoldness, the Advance, 
the past Development, the Inexhaustibility, the Fruitfulness, and the Future 
Development of Scripture. Of these Lectures we were pleased most with 
the one on the Unity, and least with that on the fruitfulness of Scripture; 
but there is not one of them which is not rich and deeply interesting. 

The style of these lectures is far from being a model of good English, but it 
has great force — always reveals a clear meaning when closely examined — 
and is very rich in illustrations. Trench has evidently aimed in his studies 
at combining a knowledge of the old with that of the new. Every thing he 
writes bears a powerful impress received from the theology of that “people 
who not in blood only, but in much besides, are most akin to us (the English) 
of all the nations of Europe”; and his notes are among the happiest modern 
illustrations of the felicitous use to which the fathers may be turned. 

The train of argument in the second course of Lectures does not possess 
the interest of the first—not from any defect in handling, but because of the 
nature of the subject. The argument in the first course was derived from the 
life of Christianity itself. It was designed to show the “fitness of Holy 
Scripture for unfolding the spiritual life of men,” through all generations. 
The second proposes to show Christ to be the End or fulfilment of all that 
was true in the longings of the Gentile world. The same argument, though 
not precisely in the same form, has been handled by the older Apologists, 
viz. by Grotius, for instance in his book “De Veritate.” 

After the Introductory Lecture, we have, “The Vanquisher of Hades,” 
“The Son of God,” “The Perfect Sacrifice,” “The Restorer of Paradise,” 
“The Redeemer from Sin,” “The Founder of a Kingdom.” The work closes 
with an admirable Lecture on the moral uses connected with a proper study 
of Heathen Antiquity. 

Though we have said that the second part will not on the whole compare 
in interest with the first, we do not mean to imply that it is not well worth 
reading. We do not expect to see any thing from the pen of Trench, of 
which that can of truth be said. The hold which his writings are taking 
upon those who read, would add a proof if any were needed, that the day 
has actually come when the Germanic mind is beginning to find capable in- 
terpreters in the English language—that its deep, and on all sides masterly, 
theology is destined to renovate the churches of England and America, and 
that the hour is at hand when no man will be acknowledged as having the 
culture necessary for a great teacher of Christianity in this age, who is not 
thoroughly versed in its language and literature. 

Trench is Professor of Divinity in King’s College, London. The other 
works by which he is favorably known are Notes on the Parables, Notes on 
the Miracles, and ‘‘The Star in the East”; and each of them may be said to 
be on the whole the most valuable work on its subject which has come from 
an English hand. 
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Faust: A Tragedy, by J. W. von Goethe. Translated into Eng- 
lish verse by J. Birch, Esq. Embellished with twenty-nine En- 
gravings on steel, after Moritz Retszch. London and Leipzig, 
1842. 8vo. pp. xvii. 276. Do. Second Part. 1843. pp. xxxiv. 
342, xcvi. Eleven Engravings after Retszch. 


Tuts work is remarkable for the exquisite beauty of its typography, and the 
happy transfer of those amazing outlines of Retszch, which give to the Eng- 
lish reader a more perfect idea of what Faust is, than any translation whatso- 
ever could. We question whether Goethe himself could see the wonders of 
his own work perfectly without having seen these outlines.—Hay ward’s prose 
translation of Faust embraced only the first part, though he added a fine re- 
view of the second. The first attempt at a translation of the second part, af- 
ter being issued at Dumfries in 1838, appeared from the press of Pickering in 
1842. It is metrical, and has not mastered the difficulties of the task — nor 
will they ever be mastered. We believe that Birch is the only translator of 
the whole of Faust, though at least seven translations of the first part had 
preceded his. He goes through his work with a placid jog-trot, sometimes 
doing pretty well, but on the whole, even when taken with his many co- 
workers, leaving it a fixed fact that there is an absolute necessity, if you wish 
to enter into the must remarkable (Heaven forbid we should say the best) 
poem the world has ever seen, that you should master the German language. 
Master it we say, and nothing will more thoroughly test and in some respects 
reward a mastery than this strange poem —this mingling of blasphemy and 
simple songs of piety, of low drollery and of the most common-place vulgari- 
ties of superstition, with the highest sublimities of poetry, of gross lascivi- 
ousness and pointless riddles, with those revelations of human nature and 
those beautiful and terrible touches of art which call forth all that is tender 
and fearful in the passions of men. No man is likely to be better or happier 
for reading Faust. Its author was a heartless voluptuary, and we have yet 
to read a single work of his which does not leave a stronger impression of 
his depravity than of his genius. 


Hymns selected and original for public and private worship— 
Published by the General Synod for the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. Sixtieth edition. First revised edition. Hymns 1024. 
pp. 671. Baltimore: ‘T. Newton Kurtz. 


WE hail with sincere pleasure the appearance of the new edition of the Hymn 
Book, and although, from the well known qualifications of the Chairman of 
the Committee, Rev. Dr. Reynolds, upon whom the labor principally devolved, 
and the attention he had given the subject, much was expected ; yet we are 
certain these expectations have been more than realized. We have been 
much gratified with our examination of the work, and eannot refrain from 
expressing our admiration of the labors of the committee, which have been 
brought to so successful an issue. No one, without a careful examination of 
the volume or an attentive comparison of the changes made, can form an ad- 
equate idea of the improvements or the amount of labor expended upon the 
work. Hymns, altogether deficient in literary merit, or contrary to sound crit 
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icism, or correct taste, have been removed ; objectionable stanzas have been 
rejected ; ungrammatical phraseology corrected; necessary verbal changes 
made; known deficiencies supplied; and suitable hymns substituted in the place 
of those removed. The old book, although we were attached to it and re- 
garded it as an excellent collection, contained numerous blemishes and every 
unprejudiced mind saw that it was susceptible of improvement. Perhaps we 
now have one of the best selections of Hymns to be met with in the English 
language, admirably adapted to the purposes of both pablic and private wor- 
ship, and suited to every variety of occasion and circumstance. The volume 
will surely be rendered more generally acceptable and more extensively use- 
ful ; and we congratulate the church upon what has been accomplished. We 
leave the work, with sincere respect for the abilities of the distinguished 
Editor, with deep gratitude for the service he has rendered, and with the safe 
prediction, that an acquaintance with the merits of the volume will secure 
for it the highest and general satisfaction. 


A copious and Critical English-Latin Lexicon, founded on the 
German- Latin Dictionary of Dr. Charles E. Georges. By Rev. 
J. E. Riddle, A. M., and Rev. T. K. Arnold, A.M. First 
American edition, carefully revised and containing a copious 
Dictionary of proper names from the best sources, By Charles 
Anthon, LL. D. Prof. of Greek and Latin, Columbia College, 
NV. Y. Harper and Brothers: New York. p. 764. 

Tuis is a most valuable work and supplies a desideratum that has long been 
felt by the classical student. It embodies an amount of matter, accessible in 
no other book on the same subject in the English language. It is the only 
English-Latin Dictionary that a student can consult with the reasonable hope 
of finding what he wants, or the certainty of being able to depend upon that 
which he does find. It not only gives an account of the use of words and 
their synonymical distinctions, but enters also into all the niceties connected 
with their use by classical writers. An examination of the work will con- 
vince any one of its excellencies; its preparation must have heen an Her- 
culean task ; but its merits will undoubtedly secure for it a very general in- 
troduction into our classical institutions. The work will prove a most valu- 
able auxiliary to the student in Latin composition, as to the necessity of fre- 
quent practice in which for accurate scholarship, all are agreed. We direct 
attention to the Lexicon asa most important contribution to classical learning 
and commend it te the consideration of those for whose use the work has 
been specially prepared. 


Crassicat Series : edited by Drs. Schmitz and Zumpt. M. Tullii 
Ciceronis Orationis Selecta XII. Philadelphia : Lea and Blanch- 
ard. 


WE have already expressed a favorable opinion of this admirable series.— 
The present volume possesses all the excellencies which distinguish those 
previously published, and fully sustains the reputation of its editors so emi- 
nent as scholars and teachers. While the.books are accurately, clearly and 
beautifully printed, with such illustrations as really tend to elucidate the text 
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and notes to aid the pupil, where aid is actually required; they are furnished 
at a price so very low, that they cannot fail to commend themselves to the 
regard of the public. 


German RE ticious Periopica.s. 


Zeitschrift fur die gesammte Lutherische Theologie und Kirche, herausge. 
geben von Dr. A. G. Rudelbach zu Copenhagen, und Dr. H. E. F. Guericke 
zu Halle. 1851, Ist Heft. 

ist Article. Contributions to the Symbolik of the Old Testament Wor- 
ship Joh. Heinr. Kurtz, D. D. and ordin’y Prof. at Dorpat. 

2d. Contributions to the Symbolik of the Mosaic Worship, by Dr. William 
Neumann. 

3d. When did Obadiah prophesy ? answered by F. Delitzsch. 

4th. Theosophy and Church Doctrine, by R. Rocholl, Diac. at Sachsen- 
berg, Princip. Waldeck. 

5th. The parable of the laborers in the Vineyard, by W. F. Besser. 

As usual an extensive notice of new publications. 

1851.— Zwertss Herr. 


Article ist. C. Keil. On the names of God in the Pentateuch. 

2. A. G. Rudelbach. State Church and Religious freedom.—5th division. 

3. F. Delitzsch. Two sure points in regard to the prophecy of Joel. 

4. K. Strobel. The threatening danger of a Protestant papacy. Ist Ar- 
ticle. 

5. C. P. Krauth. The Lutheran Church in the United States. 

The last is a translation of the first Article in the July number (1850) of 
the Evangelical Review, and is published with the following note: 

“Es wird unseren Lesern mehr als interessant, ja ruhrend seyn, aus die- 
sem authentischen Original-Documente anschaulich und grundlich zu erse- 
hen, ob, und in wie weit die tonangebendste und umfangreichste nord ameti- 
kanische lutherische Kirche, die der General Synode, dieselbe, welche wir 
jiingst noch auf dem geraden Wege zum entschiedensten Abfall begriffen 
sahen, (vgl. Zeitsch. 1846, Hft. 2, S. 125, ff.) neuerdings dem Sauerteige der 
dortigen streng und reinlutherischen gegenuber heilsam um- und eingelenkt 
hat.” 

u 


ERRATA. 


Page 65, line 14 from the top, to be accomplished to seeac. 
67, 1 “without Without, (put a period after 16.) 
« 5 bottom, deviated, read deviates. 
68, “ — insert in between ‘Religions,’ and ‘the Discours. 
69, top, for His, read This. 
72, 2 “ for penitential, read penitent. 
73, 6 * for use, read used. 
s4, 20 bottom, for regard, read regards, 
$5, note, line 2 from bottom, dele and before ‘is precisely.’ 





